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PREFACE. 


THE  first  of  these  Letters  was  suggested  to  the  Author 
by  that  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  REGENT 
to  the  Duke  of  YORK,  on  the  expiration  of  his  unres- 
tricted Regency.  The  others  followed,  as  leisure 
and  opportunity  occurred.  The  whole  were  sent  up 
from  the  country  at  irregular  intervals,  between  the 
10th  of  March  and  the  10th  of  May;  and  inserted,  as 
they  arrived,  in  The  Times  Newspaper, — the  most  intel- 
ligent and  independent,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
widely  circulated,  of  our  daily  journals.  Three  great 
purposes  have  been  kept  in  view  by  the  Author,  who 
recommends,  1st,  a  more  earnest  prosecution  of  the 
Spanish  war; — -^dly,  the  cause  of  the  Catholics;— and, 
3dly,  the  re-appointment  of  the  only  Minister  whoseems 
capable  of  conducting  the  former  with  success — or  of 
promoting  the  latter  with  safety.  These  three  objects 
are  closely  allied,  and  have  often,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages,  been  argued,  or  glanced  at,  in  con- 
junction. 


VI  PREFACE. 

The  growing  exigencies  of  public  affairs— -the  wis- 
dom of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  discernment  of 
the  PRINCE,  have  at  length  given  force  to  the  national 
wishes,  and  called  the  Marquis  WELLESLEY  into  ac- 
tion ;  but  in  a  post,  as  it  appears,  of  unparalleled  dif- 
ficulty. The  old  Ministers — those  fragments  of  a 
cabinet,  in  its  best  days  a  mass  of  weakness,  obstinacy, 
and  arrogance, — have  not  ceased  to  harass  the  empire 
which  they  no  longer  govern.  All  the  efforts  of  court- 
ly, sanctimonious,  and  profligate  intrigue,  have  been 
directed  to  perplex  the  mind  of  the  PRINCE,  and  to 

frustrate  his  benevolent  intentions  towards  his  people ; 

—but  although  they  may,  through  the  spells  of  a 
malign  and  disastrous  influence,  succeed,  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  this  wicked  plot,  the  authors  and  agents  will 
bitterly  deplore  the  fruits  of  their  short-lived  triumph. 
Every  art  shall  be  unravelled — every  engine  exposed — 
every  minion  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  political  debauchery, 
laid  naked  to  the  hone. — We  shall  then  see  where 
those  nerves  are  to  be  found  which  can  face  the  light- 
nings of  royal  indignation,  combined  with  the  shock 
of  public  vengeance.  At  the  moment  in  which  I 
write,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  any  ministerial 
arrangement, — either  so  prompt  in  its  formation,  or  so 
vigorous  when  formed,— as  to  satisfy  the  emergency,  or 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  of  the  times. 

The  true  end  of  political  wisdom  is  to  encounter  the 
least  possible  danger,  with  the  greatest  possible  talent. 
There  is,  I  am  afraid,  another  sort  of  policy,  whose 
effect  at  least,  if  not  its  purpose,  has  been  sometimes, 
exhibited  in  a  regular  diminution  of  statesman-like 
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ability,  as  ourperils  and  embarrassments  have  increased. 
If,  for  such  an  evil,  there  be  no  other  cure,  we  may 
prophesy  that  it  will  be  cured  by  its  own  excesses. 

The  Noble  Marquis,  to  whom,  on  Friday  se'nnight, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  REGENT  confided  the 
fortunes  of  his  Empire,  has  had  to  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties in  the  execution  of  his  task,  which  are  appal- 
ling to  a  man  of  elevated  genius,  more  from  their  na- 
ture than  their  magnitude.  He  has  no  space  to  turn 
himself  within  the  mazes  of  sordid  and  vile  intrigue. 
He  cannot  stoop  to  annihilate  the  reptiles  which  gather 
round  his  footsteps. 

Never  were  overtures  more  upright — more  forbearing 
— more  disinterested — more  generous — more  fraught 
with  charity  for  rival  parties— with  parental  foresight 
and  tenderness  for  his  country — than  those   which 
Lord  WELLESLEY  has  recently  made — and  made  in  too 
many  instances  without  success. — What  judgment  will 
be  delivered,  by  after- ages,  on  this  disclosure  of  the 
spirit  of  English  faction,     would  be    a   curious    and 
melancholy  enquiry.     We   can  but  call   upon  our 
countrymen  to  avow  their  sentiments  on  those  passing 
occurrences,  which  admit  no  control  except  that  of 
the  nation  at  large ;  reminding  them  of  a  truth,  ever 
dear  and  consolatory  to  Englishmen,  that  theirs  is  the 
only  country  in  this  hemisphere,  where  public  opini- 
on, fully  and  strongly  expressed,  must  be  omnipotent 
over  public  measures,  and  decisive  of  the  choice  of 
public  men. 

May  30,  1812. 
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YORK,  MARCH  10,  1812. 

WHEN  you  declined  to  exhibit  your  own  comments  on 
the  recent  letter  of  the  PRINCE,  at  the  opening  of  his 
unrestricted  Regency,  you  held  out  an  invitation  to 
your  readers  to  atone/  so  far  as  they  might  be  respec- 
tively capable  of  doing  it,  for  your  voluntary  silence, 
by  addressing  to  The  Times  their  opinions  on  that 
letter,  and  on  the  topics  connected  therewith.  Upon 
me,  Sir,  amongst  a  multitude  of  other  half-informed 
persons,  you  have  inflicted  a  serious  disappointment. 
I,  nevertheless,  submit  to  you  my  own  judgment  on 
the  present  crisis  of  affairs,  conscious  that  it  would 
have  been  better  worth  publication,  had  you  previ- 
ously done  me  the  favour  to  enlighten  it.  Let  me 
premise,  however>  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  con- 
ceive how  the  data  on  which  the  public  have  to  go,  are 
such  as  to  invest  this  subject  with  any  peculiar  diffi- 
culties; and  as  for  the  delicacy  of  such  a  discussion, 
its  delicacy,  according  to  my  downright  way  of  think- 
ing, is  far  indeed  overbalanced  by  its  importance. 

The  PRINCE  has  issued  this  striking  production,  as 
an  expose  of  his  sentiments  on  the  state  of  public  af- 
fairs 3  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  foreign  poli- 
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tics  of  England,  and  to  that  course  of  brilliant  and 
prosperous  events  by  which  her  power  and  her  cha- 
racter have  been  equally  illustrated.  His  Hoyal 
Highness  was  no  doubt  aware,  that  the  nation  had  a 
right  to  ascertain  those  feelings  and  determinations 
which  were  to  direct  his  future  Government ;  and  al- 
though many  people  and  classesof  people  may  be  found, 
whose  hopes  it  has  severely  damped  or  suspended,  there 
is  not,  I  believe,  a  man  of  sense  in  the  empire,  by  whom, 
the  Royal  language  can  be  in  the  slightest  degree  mis- 
understood. This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  great  point  gain- 
ed :  but  his  Royal  Highness  has  obtained  for  the  pub- 
lic another  advantage,  of  no  inferior  moment ;— ha- 
ving given  his  own  view  of  foreign  affairs,  he  has 
enabled  us  fully  to  develop  the  state  and  doctrines  of 
every  political  party,  with  respect  to  questions  of  poli- 
cy, both  foreign  and  domestic;  inasmuch  as  he  has 
called  forth,  either  directly  by  his  message  to  the 
Lords  GREY  and  GRENVILLE>— or  indirectly,  by  the 
matter  which  their  correspondence  has  supplied  for 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  Confession  of 
Faith  from  all  the  Leaders,  reinforced  by  the  collate- 
ral voices  of  many  of  the  Subalterns,  in  our  parlia- 
^nentary  world. 

Ministers*. in  the  first  place,  with  Mr.  PERCEVAL 
iit  their  head,  have  pledged  themselves  by  words  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Spanish  cause,  as  indeed  they 
liad  heretofore  done  by  a  series  of  unambiguous  and 
highly  honourable  actions.  In  eulogizing  this,  their 
chief  and  cardinal  merit,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  say 
much  more,  than  that  every  argument  which  goes  to 
the  desertion  or  languid  protection  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, would  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  if  attacked 
by  the  same  invader,  so  strictly  is  thePeninsula  identified 
with  this  country,  as  her  sole  existing  outwork — as  the 
scene  selected  and  marked  out  by  our  happy  fortune, 
whereon  the  force  of  both  nations  can  be  impelled^ 


with  invincible  energy,  against  the  general  butcher  of 
mankind.    By  this  mad  system  of  desertion  and  aban- 
donment— by  this  penny- wise,  pound-foolish,  "  hus- 
bandingof  resources*' — by  this  snugand  niggardly  stu- 
pidity— we  have  already  surrendered  to  France  the 
greater  portion  of  Europe.     We  have  raised  the  sup- 
pliant Hollander  into  a  terrible  enemy,  manning  and 
harbouring  those  fleets  which  hourly  threaten  England 
with  invasion.     We  have  transformed  the  brave  and 
loyal  Hanoverian  into  the  slave  of  one  who  is  himself 
an  upstart  slave, — to  an  upstart  oppressor;  and  ha- 
ving thrown  him  into  the  gulph  of  French  conscrip- 
tion, we  are  compelled  to  receive  again  into  the  Bri- 
tish ranks,  under  the  degrading  title  of  deserter,  the 
most  ancient  and  most  warlike  subject  of  our  common 
Sovereign.     The  same  vile  policy,  if  policy  it  may  be 
called,  even  now  recommends,  not  perhaps  the  open 
dereliction,  (for  that  it  would  not  dare  to  do)  but  a 
prudent,  or,  in  other  words,  a  penurious  and  curtailed 
support  of  the  Spanish  quarrel.     To  this  kind  of  pru- 
dence which  resembles  that  of  a  boxer  who  would  tie 
up  one  of  his  hands  by  way  of  nursing  his  strength, 
the  objection  is,   that  it  would  utterly  fail  of  its  end. 
If  Great  Britain  will  not  heartily  rouse  herself  for  the 
rescue  of  her  allies,  let  her  at  least  not  prolong  their 
misery,  by  keeping  alive  the  horrors  of  a  fruitless  con- 
test.    If  she  will  not  make  them  independent  of  their 
tyrant's  power,  let  her  try  to  procure  for  them  a  claim 
upon  his  mercy,  by  urging  their  immediate  and  unre- 
served  submission — though  at  the  price  of  rendering 
all  the  glories  of  our  arms,  and  of  the  immortal  chief- 
tain who  directs  them,  an  empty  boast — the  blood  of 
our  sons  and  brothers  a  wanton  sacrifice — and  every 
Spanish  harbour,  and  Spanish  soldier,  a  storehouse  or 
an    instrument  of  our   national   ruin.      But  on  this 
dreadful   prospect    I  must  not  dwell.     The  mind  of 
the  people  of  England,  and  of  their  actual  Govern- 
ment, is  resolutely  wound  up  on  the  noble  question  of 


Spanish  liberty ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  trust  that 
the  God  of  Battles  will  range  himself  on  the  side  of 
virtue. 

On  the  second  subject,  which  may  now  be  considered 
as  a  test  of  public  men,  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  yield 
an  equal  tribute  of  applause  to  Ministers.  Mr.  PER- 
CEVAL  has  frankly  confessed  himself  an  enemy  to  the 
principle  of  the  Catholic  Claims  ;  and  my  Lord  CAS- 
TLEREAGH  is,  for  every  practical  purpose,  just  as  little 
their  friend.  Now,  Sir,  looking  upon  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  to  be  by  far  the  most  upright  and  consist- 
ent politician  of  the  two,  I  should  for  my  own  part 
think  his  ministry  much  less  calculated  to  endanger 
the  public  peace,  were  he  quite  as  conversant  with  the 
language  of  expediency,  and  as  little  governed  by  fix- 
ed principles,  as  the  Noble  Lord  who  has  recently  be- 
come his  associate.  A  corrupt  man  may  be  bribed 
into  a  beneficent  action;  and  a  cunning  man  will  see 
his  own  interest  in  time  to  promote  a  papular  measure, 
though  from  the  basest  motives.  Not  so  with  the  en- 
thusiast— not  such  is  the  case  with  Mr.  PERCEVAL, 
whose  avowed  hostility  to  the  Irish  Catholics  has  more 
of  religion  than  of  political  feeling  for  its  source.  His 
declaration  is  full  and  explicit,— that  he  will  just  tole- 
rate in  any  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  a  speculative 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  question  ;  but  that 
the  moment  his  Royal  Master  shall  adopt  such  a  sen- 
timent, he  will  at  once  make  his  bow  and  retire.  Now 
from  this  it  appears,  that  Mr.  PERCEVAL  is  resolved  to 
maintain  the  continuance  of  Catholic  exclusion,  as 
the  very  basis  of  his  domestic  policy  ;  for,  although  he 
professes  not  to  quarrel  with  a  contrary  bias  on  the 
mind  of  any  given  Statesman,  so  long  as  such  bias 
shall  remain  a  mere  dead  letter,  yet  no  sooner  is  the 
question  started  by  the  Cabinet  or  the  Parliament, 
with  a  view  to  some  practical  result,  than  all  men's 
prepossessions  must  betake  themselves  to  flight  before 
those  of  the  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHEQUER  ;  who. 


in  the  plenitude  of  his  Protestant  zeal,  makes  war  upon 
Papists  with  the  two  c!eadly  engines  of  popery — with 
proselytism  and  persecution  in  either  hand.     This,  no 
doubt;  is  perfectly  honest,  because  enthusiasm  is  al- 
ways honest ;  but,  Sir,  let  me  ask,  can  such  a  minister 
fairly  express  emotions  of  anger  or  surprise  at  Lords 
GREY  and  GRENVTLLE  for  refusing  to  co-operate  with 
him ;  entertaining,   as  they  have  repeatedly  avowed, 
sentiments  so  favourable  to  the  Catholic  cause,  that 
they  could  not  conscientiously  be  a  month  in  office, 
without    recommending   it  to   the  attention  of  the 
Regent  ?    Entertaining  for  Mr.  PERCEVAL  a  sincere 
respect — for  his  integrity  a  high  esteem — and  for  his 
acknowledged    talents    a   just  fad  miration — I  allege 
only,  that  if  bigotry  in  one  sense  be  virtue,  it  assu- 
redly is  not  wisdom  ;  and  that  it  is  doubly  mischievous 
and  unfortunate  when  acting  upon  the  intellect  of  a 
man,   in  other  respects  so  liberally  gifted  ;   who  from 
the  bulk  of  mankind  may  obtain,  even  for  Lis  errors, 
the  authority  of  truth;  and  may  exert,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  disastrous  policy,  the  influence  of  charac- 
racter,  combined  with  that  of  station. 

You  see,  Sir,  I  content  myself  with  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  the  Catholics  will  ultimately  succeed 
in  their  demands.  In  the  compass  of  a  letter,  already 
a  long  one,  it  would  be  vain  to  think  of  launching  into 
this  important  question ;  so  that,  instead  of  arguments, 
I  can  at  present  only  offer  their  results,  which,  to  my 
apprehension,  however,  are  quite  indisputable. 

The  alternative  embraced  by  his  royal  Highness 
the  PRINCE  REGENT,  in  reference  to  the  choice  of  his 
future  counsellors  from  amongst  the  present  Ministers 
or  their  regular  opponents,  seems  (with  due  submis- 
sion be  it  spoken)  to  have  offered  him  nothing  better 
than  a  choice  of  evils.  Mr.  PERCEVAL  would  carry 
on  the  Spanish  war;  but  would  evidently  risk  the 
peace  of  Ireland.  Lord  GRENVJLLE,  concilia-? 
ting  the  Irish  malcontents,  would  pinch,  that 
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is  ruin,  the  cause  of  Spain.  Between  these  deplora- 
rably  opposite  systems,  there  may  be  discovered,  at 
the  same  time,  this  essential  difference ;  that  he  who 
thwarts  the  expectations  of  Ireland,  may  by  subse- 
quent indulgence  recover  her  affections,  or  leave  it  to 
his  successor  as  no  ungrateful  office;  but  that  ill-fated 
Minister  who  would  betray  the  Spaniards,  must  fatal- 
ly and  for  ever  abandon  Spain,  with  the  dearest  inter- 
ests and  surest  safeguard  of  Great  Britain  ;  while  he 
would  inflict  upon  the  world  that  precise  calamity 
which  no  posterior  exertion  of  wisdom  or  of  power 
could  alleviate.  In  preferring,  therefore,  the  former 
Cabinet,  the  PRINCE  REGENT,  according  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  has  acted  with  unquestionable  judg- 
ment ;  and  so  far  as  personal  feelings  can  be  taken 
into  the  account,  he  has  proved  himself  no  less  mag- 
nanimous than  wise. 

But,  lastly,  must  there  not  have  existed  some  latent 
circumstances,  which  reduced  the  PRINCE  REGENT 
to  so  hard  an  alternative,  and  to  so  confined  a  choice? 
Are  all  the  Statesmen  of  the  British  Empire  folded  up 
within  these  two  sects  ?     Must  we  rest  our  final  hopes 
of  safety  on  those  who  can  see  no  danger  from  without, 
or  on  those  who  dread  none  at  home  ? — on  the  bigots 
in  politics,  or  the  bigots  in  religion  ?     Not  piquing 
myself  on  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  politicians, 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  party  formed  in  this 
country  of  powerful    talents,    of   brilliant   services, 
of  sound  and  generous  politics,  foreign  and  domestic 
— formidable  abroad,  popular  at  home,  and  peculiar- 
ly exempt  from  both  those  characteristic  errors  which 
attach  themselves  respectively  to  Mr.  PERCEVAL  and 
to   Lord  GRENVILLE.     The  party  I  mean   is   that 
which  looks  up  to  Lord  WELLESLEY  as  its  leader.    So 
long  ago   as  while  the  Noble  Marquis  was  in  India, 
many  of  the  most  enlightened  men  amongst  us  la- 
mented his  absence  from  the  great  field  of  European 
politics  -y  and  on  his  return  would  have  gladly  hailed 
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him  as  prime  Minister  of  England.  The  Directors  of 
the  India  Company,  indeed, — a  set  of  persons  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the  application  of  obvious 
means  to  ordinary  ends, — prevailed  in  raising  an  out- 
cry against  this  eminent  man,  because  they  could  not 
fathom  the  depths  of  that  wisdom,  which  by  bringing 
vast  and  original  engeries  into  play,  secured  against 
surrounding  enemies,  and  confirmed  to  succeeding 
ages,  their  Company,  their  wealth,  and  their  empire. 
Universally  this  powerful  statesman  has  been  held  the 
patron  and  the  soul  of  the  Spanish  alliance ;  stimu- 
lating the  drowsy  anarchy  of  Cadiz ;  apportioning 
the  active,  though  proud  and  overbearing  beneficence 
of  Great  Britain,  to  its  most  useful  purposes  ;  and 
drawing  together,  with  a  steady  hand,  the  chains  of 
international  harmony.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished, 
that  overlooking  the  etiquette  and  precedence  of  office, 
Lord  WELLESLEY  had  been  expressly  charged  with 
the  Administration  of  the  war  department,  where  the 
promptitude  of  his  character  would  have  been  more 
congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  where  his 
duty  would  have  brought  him  into  more  immediate 
contact  with  the  operations  of  his  heroic  brother ;  the 
present  state  of  the  intercourse  between  England  and 
foreign  nations  rendering  the  diplomatic  science  very 
far  subordinate  to  that  of  military  policy. 

Hitherto  the  acts  of  this  Noble  Lord  had  borne  a 
more  conspicuous  relation  to  the  exterior  interests  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  splendid  fame  which  he  had 
thence  acquired,  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  done,  but 
that  his  opinions  with  regard  to  our  internal  policy, 
on  certain  points  of  great  and  pressing  moment,  should 
be  clearly  ascertained  and  promulgated.  The  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  was  not  lost.  Those  who  would 
place  the  Catholic  question  on  its  true  grounds  of  jus- 
tice, prudence,  and  feeling,  need  never  go  beyond 
Lord  WELLESLEY's  speech  on  the  late  discussion  of 
that  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  nor  can  we  de- 


mand  from  any  Statesman  or  Minister,  a  declaration 
more  dVJnct,  or  a  pledge  more  binding,  of  what  his 
measures  respecting  the  Irish  Catholics  would  be,  if 
reinstated  in  power  to-morrow. 

Upon  viewing  the  whole  of  our  situation,  therefore, 
it  appears  as  if  we  may  pronounce  with  tolerable 
safety  : 

1st,  That  Mr.  PERCEVAL,  however  boldly  and  hap- 
pily he  may  sustain  the  honour  of  the  British  Empire 
abroad,  is  yet  so  fatally  prejudiced  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, that  rather  than  yield  his  favourite  prepossession 
to  time,  reason  or  authority,  he  will  expose  the  state  , 
to  any  degree  of  commotion,  and  be  consequently 
and  deservedly  driven  from  office. 

2dly,  That  the  schemes  of  foreign  policy,  avowed 
(and  indeed  formerly  acted  on)  by  Lords  GREY  and 
GRENVILLE,  would  soon  lay  England  at  the  feet  of 
her  foe ;  a  degree  of  prostration  from  which  none  but 
the  most  puerile  weakness  will  imagine  that  she  could 
be  raised,  by  any  conceivable  domestic  overtures,  to. 
justice,  expediency,  or  popular  opinion. 

3dly,  That  Lord  WELLESLEY,  whose  understood 
motive  for  lately  resigning,  would  of  itself  establish  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  nation,  combines  the  merits  of 
both  the  other  parties,  while  he  stands  clear  of  those 
objections  which  operate  so  irresistibly  against  them. 
This  being  my  conviction,  I  should  be  inconsistent 
not  to  hope  that  his  Lordship  will  in  due  time  see  his 
own  superiority  vindicated,  both  by  public  events, 
and  by  the  national  voice;  and  that  ere  long  he  will 
be  re- elected  to  wield,  without  jealousy  or  control,  the 
councils  and  the  force  of  England. 

At  all  events,  it  is  probable  that  those  who  now  go- 
vern us,  will  not  have  to  boast  a  very  lasting  reign;  it 
behoves  us,  therefore,  to  consider  beforehand,  what  we 
have  to  hope,  and  what  to  fear,  from  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  succeed  them. — I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

VETUS. 


LETTER  II. 

Coalitions — their  Tendencies — Probable  Motives  of  the  Mi- 
nister in  advising  the  Prince's  Letter. 

SIR,  MARCH  15, 1812. 

I  VENTURED  a  few  days  ago  to  offer  you  some 
cursory  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  PRINCE  REGENT'S  letter,  which  might  be 
considered,  in  itself,  a  key  to  his  own  intentions,  and, 
in  its  necessary  consequences,  a  touchstone  to  the  de- 
signs of  others.  The  Prince  has,  indeed,  by  this  sin- 
gle motion  of  the  imperial  wand,  brought  out  as  many 
wonders  as  any  theatrical  enchanter.  He  has  at  once 
uplifted  the  vast  curtain  which  had  veiled  each  recess 
of  the  political  stage  from  vulgar  examination ;  and 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  drama,  each  actor  has  had  the  fittest  part  as- 
signed to  him,  each  has  unquestionably  been  exhibit- 
ed in  the  broadest  glare  of  light. 

Holding  the  document  under  consideration  to  be, 
officially,  the  letter  of  Mr.  PERCEVAL,  it  is  fair,  no 
doubt,  to  suspect,  and  to  scrutinise  the  motives  with 
which  it  was  written,  no  less  than  those  which  influ- 
enced the  parties  by  whom  the  overture  contained  in 
it  was  rejected:  but  as  I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  any  facts  beyond  those  which  are  to  be  found 
in  every  newspaper,  such  an  enquiry  may,  in  the  end, 
turn  out  to  be  curious,  rather  than  satisfactory. 

If  the  British  Constitution  were  of  disputed  excel- 
lence, the  nature  of  party,  in  England,  would  be  es- 
sentially different  from  what  it  is.  Every  man  in  this 
country  who  speaks  on  the  subject,  professes  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  his  idol ;  for  he  would  otherwise  be  an 
outcast  from  all  political  circles.  We  have  not,  for 
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more  than  a  century  past,  heard  of  one  parliamentary 
faction  who  declared  themselves  to  be  simple  republi- 
cans; nor  any  who  avowed  their  creed  to  be  that  of 
an  unmixed  and  unlimited  monarchy.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  scarcely 
affords  room  for  the  erection  of  parties  arrayed  against 
each  other  on  abstract  principle.  A  Minister,  the 
most  impudent  and  daring,  would  blush  or  tremble 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act; 
while  the  most  arrant  Whig  at  BROOKES' s,  would  not 
pluck  away,  if  sober,  the  veto  from  the  KING.  All 
parties,  indeed,  rallying  round  the  Constitution  as  an 
ostensible  standard,  ground  their  mutual  opposition 
on  times  and  circumstances,  and  the  application  of 
principles, — often  so  important,  it  is  true,  as  to  sanc- 
tion and  invigorate  the  parliamentary  contest;  but  so 
transient,  likewise,  in  their  nature,  as  to  accommodate 
and  cloak  the  union  of  political  adversaries.  Coali- 
tions, nevertheless,  are  seldom  capable  of  enduring 
beyond  the  temporary  interest  which  constitutes  their 
real  basis;  nor  have  they  ever  been  productive  of 
those  national  consequences,  the  hopes  of  which  are 
of  course  held  out  as  the  pretext  for  their  formation. 
Common  decorum  may,  indeed,  be  resumed,  and 
personal  enmity  stifled ;  but  claims  and  competitions 
on  both  sides  are  kept  down  with  the  utmost  difficul- 
ty ;  and  those  of  the  secondary  personages  often  drag 
their  leaders  into  discord. 

The  coalition  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  NORTH 
was  distinguished  by  nothing  but  an  audacious  at- 
tempt to  seat  the  Minister  on  the  throne  of  his  Sove- 
reign, and  would  soon  have  died  a  natural  death, 
though  it  had  escaped  the  untimely  wound  inflicted 
by  Lord  GRENVILLE'S  brother.  The  partial  coalition 
between  Mr.  PlTT  and  that  proportion  of  the  Fox 
party  of  whom  Mr.  BURKE  was  the  oracle  and  adviser, 
hinged  upon  the  war  with  France,  and  in  truth  was 
not  a,  coalition,  relatively,  to  any  farther  object;  for 
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the  Catholic  question,  which  appeared  to  overturn 
their  Ministry,  would  have  been,  of  itself,  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  hold  them  long  in  cohesion:  nor  does  that 
question  seem,  during  many  years,  to  have  answered 
any  better  purpose,  than  as  a  species  of  neutral  ground 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  servants,  which  either 
side  might  lay  hold  of  in  the  affirmative  or  negative, 
when,  from  separate  causes  of  embarrassment  or  dis- 
gust, they  became  anxious  to  quarrel  with  the  other. 
The  Catholic  question  still  rested  on  the  same  merits: 
yet  those  Ministers  who  had  alleged  it  as  the  ground 
of  their  unanimous  retreat,  proved  sick  of  each  other 
shortly  after  their  resignations  were  accepted. 

The  Fox  and  GRENVILLE  administration  contained 
within  themselves  a  great  portion  of  ability ;  and  ac- 
tually did  command  by  far  the  most  extensive  aristo- 
cratic influence  to  be  found  in  the  political  world : 
yet  what  were  the  sentiments  inspired  by  their  mea- 
sures in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of 
foreign  nations  ?  And  what,  latterly,  were  the  feel- 
ings of  these  ill-combined  auxiliaries  towards  each 
other  ?  The  Compte-Duc  D'OLIVAREZ,  as  depicted 
by  LE  SAGE,  commenced  a  ministry,  fatal  to  Spain, 
by  encouraging  every  Signor  De  SANTiLLANE  in  his 
service,  to  declaim  and  write  pamphlets  on  the  "  di- 
lapidated resources"  which  his  unworthy  predecessors 
had  bequeathed  to  him.  The  English  Ministry  took 
care  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  politic  Spaniard ; 
for  they  not  only  represented,  but  managed  public 
affairs,  as  if  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  indeed 
worn  out,  and  her  prospects  desolate  and  forlorn. 
While  hostile  nations  were  secure  from  our  attacks,  the 
provinces  of  our  allies  were  invaded  with  a  degree  of 
wanton  profligacy,  which  was  in  no  wise  less  wicked 
because  the  outrage  failed  through  the  folly  of  the  ag- 
gressor. A  detachment,  too  weak  to  garrison  Alex- 
andria, was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Egypt.  A 
squadron  which  fled  from  the  castles  of  the  Darda- 


nelles,  was  destined  to  subdue  Constantinople.  BUO- 
NAPARTE advanced  to  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula; 
reckoning,  and  wisely  reckoning,  on  the  negligence 
of  this  Cabinet.  An  attack  in  the  rear  might  have 
destroyed  his  army:  yet  Russia  was  abandoned,  though 
she  cried  out  to  us  for  rescue ;  while  the  groans  of 
Germany  remained  unheeded,  and  her  chains  unbro- 
ken. A  force  was  dispatched  against  South  America, 
with  wrhich  the  ablest  officer  living  must  have  finally 
despaired  of  success,  but  under  the  direction  of  a  being 
who  would  have  entailed  inevitable  disaster  on  the 
most  powerful  armament.  And  will  it  be  credited, 
that  during  all  these  scenes  of  base  apathy,  or  cruel 
and  impotent  aggression,  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  most  glorious  purposes, 
to  liberate  Europe,  and  restore  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  were  safely  locked  up  in  the  barracks  and  de- 
pots of  Great  Britain,  "  lest  the  air  of  Heaven  should 
"visit  their  face  too  roughly  ?"  Such  were  the 
achievments  of  the  last  Coalition  on  record, — of  men 
endowed  with  superior  talent, — of  a  prodigious  stake 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  empire, — of  unquestioned  zeal 
for  the  public  service, — of  boasted  harmony  and  una- 
nimity amongst  themselves. 

It  is  the  lot  of  coalescing  parties,  if  they  count 
greater  numbers  than  either,  singly,  could  influence, 
to  be  served  at  the  same  time  with  less  alacrity;  since 
the  public  purse,  their  common  aliment,  must  be  more 
sparingly  distributed :  for  when  a  garrison  too  nume- 
rous for  the  magazines  to  support  is  reduced  to  short 
allowance,  murmurs  are  heard,  and  mutiny  is  not  far 
off. 

Mr.  Fox,  on  being  asked  for  an  appointment,  an- 
swered, "  we  are  lying  three  in  a  bed/' — too  many 
for  comfort,  even  on  "  a  bed  of  roses."  This  was  the 
condition  of  the  united  Ministry  -y  while  their  Chief- 
tain, though  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  preserved  a 
balance  between  the  respective  Members.  But  after 
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the  death  of  that  beloved  and  enlightened  Statesman, 
was  the  equipoise  still  maintained  ?  Was  the  loss  of 
the  Whip-  leader  confined  to  the  feelings  of  his  party? 
Were  their  interests  held  equally  sacred  as  before? 
No  complaints  of  GRENVILLE  arrogance  ?  No  embryo 
indications  of  encroachment  or  monopoly,  ere  the  ad- 
ministration was  dissolved  ?  1  affirm  nothing :  I  ask 
only  for  informations  the  word  of  an  anonymous 
writer  is  n<  authority.  The  fruits,  however,  of  this 
tree,  so  elaborately  grafted,  though  svvallowed  by  the 
parties  with  tolerable  grace,  were,  by  the  Monarch 
and  the  people,  who  tasted  them  in  all  their  bitterness, 
nauseated,  and  finally  rejected. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  in  compound  Cabi- 
nets, indisputably  more  than  in  those  which  are  not 
so  compounded,  reciprocal  jealousy  will  obstruct  the 
judicious  application  of  talent;  and  the  patronage  of 
office  be  calculated  even  by  fractions,  exclusive  of  all 
reference  to  its  duties.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  free 
and  penetrating  spirit  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  might  have 
revised,  repaired,  and  ameliorated  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  England,  expending  itself  on  futile  and  un- 
seasonable negotiations  with  her  enemies ; — the  per- 
tinacious vigour  of  Lord  GRENVILLE  torturing  itself 
with  experiments  in  finance; — and  Mr.  WlNDHAM'S 
knight-errantry  filling  the  new  and  old  world  with 
adventures,  wild  as  the  paradox,  and  unprofitable  as 
the  metaphy sicks  which  amused  him.  Do  I  give  the 
invidious  history  of  a  single  coalition?  No:  it  is  a 
picture  of  the  tribe. 

Now,  Mr.  PERCEVAL,  with  all  these  events  before 
his  eyes,  proposes  a  coalition  with  Lord  GRENVILLE. 
Before  he  advised  the  transmission  of  the  message,  he 
must  surely  have  pondered — anxiously  and  deeply 
pondered — on  the  grounds  for  conjecturing  in  what 
manner  it  would  be  received.  I  deprecate  the  notion 
that  his  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  REGENT  can  be 
ever  so  remotely  implicated  in  a  discussion  oa  the  feel- 
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ings  of  those  whom  he  employs,  or  of  those  to  whom 
he  has  vainly  tendered  employment.  His  Royal 
Highness  is  raised  above  the  region  of  party  :  his  inte- 
rest, and  therefore  his  natural  wish,  must  be,  to  form 
a  powerful  and  effective  Government ;  and  it  would  be 
no  less  preposterous  than  uncandid  to  assume,  that 
his  appeal  to  the  c<  friends  of  his  early  life* '  proceeded 
not  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  The  Minister, 
however,  who  advised  this  message,  must  have  weigh- 
ed maturely  a  number  of  considerations,  which  his 
Royal  Master  was  neither  bound,  nor,  possibly,  pre- 
pared to  notice.  The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER must  have  felt,  that  Lord  GRENVILLE  stood 
pledged  against  the  system  of  finance  which  he,  Mr. 
PERCEVAL,  so  strenuously  supported  ;  and  equally  so 
against  those  commercial  regulations  which  he  him- 
self thought  of  such  vital  import  to  Great  Britain; — 
that  Lord  GRENVILLE  arraigned  and  deplored  the 
scale  of  hostilities  in  Portugal,  which  he,  Mr.  PER- 
CEVAL, thought  it  would  be  ruinous  to  diminish ;  and 
which  Lord  WELLESLEY  had  pronounced  it  perilous 
not  still  farther  to  extend; — that  Lord  GRENVILLE 
was  bound,  before  God  and  Man,  to  effectuate  for  the 
Irish  Catholics  those  objects,  wrhich  Mr.  PERCEVAL 
conceived  that  his  duty  to  both  bound  him  indissolu- 
bly  to  frustrate.  Where,  then,  was  there  an  inlet  to 
co-operation,  between  councils  so  fundamentally  ad- 
verse ;  or  even  to  mutual  forbearance,  at  a  crisis  which 
admitted  of  no  middle  course  ? 

That  the  Minister  would  concede  his  own  opinions, 
which  he  has  since  avowed  in  Parliament  to  be  fixed 
and  unalterable,  we  cannot  speak  of  him  so  injurious- 
ly as  to  assert;  and  that  he  seriously  believed  my 
Lords  GREY  and  GRENVILLE  capable  of  yielding 
theirs,  or  of  embracing  a  line  of  policy  which  they 
have  so  often  declared  to  be  pregnant  with  ruin  to  the 
empire,  it  is  impossible  to  fancy,  without  supposing 
Mr.  PERCEVAL  to  be  altogether  devoid  of  judgment, 
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or  of  confidence  in  their  Lordships'  honour.  The 
truth  may  he,  that  Mr.  PERCEVAL  has  either  given 
way  to  the  honest  and  earnest  solicitude  of  his  Royal 
Master,  or  has  in  this  instance  practised  a  ruse  de 
guerre,  covering  himself  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  effect 
a  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy.  Speaking  as  a  politi- 
cian, I  know  not  that  he  is  justly  to  be  blamed.  He 
has  merely  said  to  them — "  Here  I  stand — fenced 
"  round  with  my  Orders  in  Council — my  Spanish 
cc  bravery — my  Protestant  ascendancy ; — -join  me  and 
se  welcome — but  once  admitted  within  my  lines,  you 
*'  must  solemnly  swear  to  defend  them." — "  No," 
they  reply,  "  you  have  chosen  a  bad  position — you 
"  must  defend  it  by  yourself — your  conditions  are  im- 
"  practicable,  and  we  utterly  reject  them." 

Thus  much  for  the  parties,  relatively  to  each  other. 
So  far  as  the  nation  may  be  concerned  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, there  appears  no  bad  reason  to  rejoice,  that 
the  Minister  who  devotes  himself  to  the  protection  of 
Spain,  has  prevailed  over  him  who  would  make  a  me* 
rit  of  leaving  her  unprotected.  Above  all  things,  we 
may  rejoice  that  the  project  of  a  coalition,  if  it  were 
truly  entertained,  has  been  so  suddenly  defeated;  a 
coalition  whose  strength  in  Parliament  would  enable 
them  to  perplex  the  Sovereign,  and  to  despise  the  peo- 
ple: while  their  distractions  would  soon  proclaim  to 
the  enemy,  that  the  battle  languished  only  in  the  field 
and  on  the  ocean,  but  raged  with  fury  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  retirement  of  Lord  WELLESLEY  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  signal  for  Ministerial  negociations  in  other 
quarters ;  and  was  in  fact  a  circumstance,  which  could 
not  fail  to  render  a  reinforcement  necessary.  The 
proposal  made  to  the  GRENVILLE  party  has  been  at- 
tended with  one  effect  favourable  to  the  Minister — 
the  precise  effect,  perhaps,  which  was  in  his  contem- 
plation when  he  made  it.  He  has  gained  with  the 
multitude,  the  praise  of  liberal  and  pacific  views ;  and 
has  thrown  upon  his  antagonists  the  blame  of  a  rup- 
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ture,  which  three-fourths  of  the  country  will  ascribe 
to  ambitious  purposes;  or  to  feelings  personally,  and 
odiously,  hostile.  But  the  resignation  of  the  Noble 
Marquis  has  opened  the  door  for  other  treaties,  with 
spirits  more  congenial,  and  on  a  basis  more  clear  of 
obstruction.  The  hero  of  Walcheren,  seated  in  the 
Cabinet,  has  again  the  power  of  being  mischievous; 
and  may  now  complete,  by  his  diplomacy,  what  he 
had  left  undone  by  his  expeditions.  The  SlDMOUTH 
coterie,  also,  have  favoured  us  with  a  second  visitation. 
If,  in  the  government  of  a  mighty  empire,  weak  heads 
could  be  redeemed  by  fair  intentions,  a  council  so 
composed  might  pass,  without  reproach,  the  ordeal  of 
more  tranquil  times;  but  is  the  religious  discontent  of 
Ireland,  at  the  prolonged  supremacy  of  Mr.  PERCE- 
VAL,  so  strikingly  beneficial  to  the  public  interest,  as 
to  recommend  the  farther  accession  of  Lord  SID- 
MOUTH's  name,  on  the  score  of  his  popularity  amongst 
the  English  Dissenters  ?  What  is  this  but  an  alarm  to 
the  foresight  of  every  thinking  man,  and  an  insult  to 
the  spirit  of  toleration  ?  What  can  be  the  effect  of  a 
potion  so  unpalatable,  but  to  irritate  the  disease  which 
afflicts  us?  And  with  respect  to  its  influence  on  the 
stability  of  his  own  power,  will  it  not  be  said,  that  the 
Minister  who  was  mad  enough  to  provoke  and  alienate 
such  a  Statesman  as  the  late  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  pulled  away  the  pillar  on  which  his  cas- 
tle was  erected,  that  he  might  prop  it  with  a  bundle 
of  reeds?  When  we  recollect  the  ridicule  which  was 
felt  by  an  ill-assorted  union  of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  England — nay,  the  serious  injury  which  they  suf- 
fered from  the  unlucky  appellation  of  "  All  the  Ta- 
lents"— is  it  difficult  to  prophesy  that  cc  All  the 
Bigots1'  will  erelong  be  entered  in  the  book  of  minis- 
terial nick- names? 

If  any  inferences  be  deducible  from  the  observations 
which  1  have  laid  before  you,  in  this  and  my  former 
letter,  they  seem  to  be  as  follow : — 
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That,  although  the  theory  of  the  question  may  be 
in  favour  of  coalitions,  where  a  difference  on  abstract 
principles  can  scarcely  be  presumed  to  exist,  modern 
experience  strongly  indicates  that  they  seldom  proceed 
from  public  motives,  but  from  an  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion to  bestride  both  the  People  and  the  Prince ;  and 
that  happily  they  are  not  found  to  possess  the  seeds  of 
harmony,  prosperity,  or  endurance ; — 

That  Mr.  PERCEVAL,  though  probably  neither 
sanguine  nor  sincere  in  the  communication  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  political  enemies,  may  still  be  jus- 
tified on  the  twofold  ground  of  indulging  the  solici- 
tude of  the  PRINCE  REGENT,  and  of  manifesting  to 
the  world  the  irreconcilable  antipathy  between  his  own 
plan  of  government  and  theirs ; — 

That  the  country  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  failure  of 
this  negociation,  which  might,  if  successful,  have  es- 
tablished a  Ministry,  not  easily  managed  either  by  the 
PRINCE  or  by  the  nation;  yet  too  distracted  to  co- 
operate heartily  against  the  foreign  enemy ; — 

That  the  Government  of  Mr.  PERCEVAL,  singly,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Lord  GRENVILLE;  inasmuch 
as  he  who  suspends  the  peace  of  Ireland,  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  one  who  would  eternally  abandon  Spain; — 

That  the  accession  of  Lord  SlDMOUTH  to  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet  is  only  an  accession  of  weakness;  super- 
adding  to  the  execrations  of  the  Irish  Catholic,  the 
just  fears  and  enmity  of  the  English  Dissenter; — 

That,  finally,  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
vessel  of  the  State  will  right  herself,  and  the  helm  be 
entrusted  to  the  only  hand,  whose  skill  can  baffle,  or 
whose  strength  can  resist,  the  storm. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

VETUS. 


LETTER  III. 


Lord  Boringdon's  Motion — Coalitions  again — 27*6  Aristo- 
cracy— Speech  of  Earl  Grey. 


SIR,  MARCH  23, 1812. 

THE  Debate  on  Lord  BORINGDON'S  motion  has 
just  reached  me;  a  motion  professing  to  bring  un- 
der review,  in  all  its  aspects,  the  present  crisis  of  our 
fortunes.  The  Prince's  letter,— the  talisman  of  the 
day, — had  unlocked  the  mysteries  of  Statesmen.  Lord 
BORINGDON  made  an  effort  to  record  those  senti- 
ments which  it  was  needless  to  elucidate ;  and  to  as- 
certain,— the  next  point  of  public  importance, — the 
strength  and  composition  of  either  party. 

The  striking  and  copious  speech  of  Lord  GREY  left 
little  to  regret  in  the  absence  of  Lord  GRENVILLE, 
except  its  melancholy  cause.     But  for  the  silence  of 
Lord  WELLESLEY,  there  was  nothing  to  compensate ; 
and  the  debate  closed  with  an  air  of  flatness  and  want 
of  finish.     Peers  and  strangers  had  suffered  alike  the 
pains  of  impatient  suspense,  to  learn  in  what  this  re- 
signation, which  may  be  stiled  the  moral  death  of 
Mr.  PERCEVAL'S  cabinet,  originated;  why  the  vital 
spirit  had  fled  its  unworthy  tenement;  and  whether 
the  great  Master,  who  had  excited  in  his  own  behalf 
emotions  of  universal  interest  and  admiration,  might 
not  touch  within  the  breasts  of  his  audience  the  chord 
of  far  less  complimentary  feelings,  when  his  discarded 
associates  were  his  theme. 

Lest  I  should  scarcely  find  room  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  letter,  to  enter  upon  many  of  those  topics 
which  were  talked  of,  rather  than  discussed,  in  the 


House  of  Peers  on  the  occasion  of  the  19th  instant,  I 
shall  select  more  particularly  one  on  which  I  have  be- 
fore addressed  you.  My  last  letter  contained  some 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  effect  of  parliamentary 
coalitions,  from  which  it  is  probable  there  may  be 
amongst  your  readers  many  a  dissentient  voice. 

It  is  with  awe  that  I  avail  myself  of  words  imputed 
to  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  quote  for  your  edification 
the  sage  jocularity  of  the  woolsack.  Yet  are  we  not 
countenanced  in  a  prudent  distrust  of  coalitions,  when 
we  hear  it  solemnly  pronounced  from  that  temple  of 
constitutional  and  judicial  truth, — from  that  oracle  of 
amphibious  orthodoxy, — that  a  "  broad-bottomed  ad- 
"  ministration  was  in  general  the  most  mischievous 
"  of  all  administrations  ?"  If  this  be  not  a  fundamen- 
tal maxim,  in  what  sense  is  it  to  be  received?  This 
dictum  of  the  Learned  Lord  is  fortified,  though  some- 
%vhat  narrowed,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Lord 
GREY.  His  Lordship's  objection  to  the  proposed  co- 
alition rests  on  two  grounds:  1st,  on  its  derogating 
from  the  honour  of  the  party  solicited  to  desert  his  ac- 
knowledged principles ;  2dly,  that  a  distracted  Mi- 
nistry throws  impediments  and  vexations  in  the  way 
of  the  public  business.  On  the  the  first  objection,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  goes  only  to  the 
characters  of  public  men,  which,  to  the  nation,  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  moment.  The  next  objection  is  of 
more  importance,  especially  in  so  far  as  our  foreign  po- 
licy stands  in  need  of  prompt  and  vigorous  counsels : 
but  his  Lordship,  in  setting  forth  the  mischiefs  of  a 
distracted  Ministry,  has  not  made  the  slightest  allusion 
to  a  danger  of  still  greater  magnitude, — of  that  which 
may  be  derived  both  to  the  Monarch  and  the  people, 
in  all  that  concerns  their  domestic  interests,  from  a 
coalesced  administration,  too  powerful  and  too  unani- 
mous to  be  withstood, — from  handing  over  the  patron- 
age of  office,  to  distend  the  bulk  of  an  aristocracy  al- 
ready swollen  beyond  its  natural  and  healthy  growth, 
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«— or  from  blindly  multiplying  the  parliamentary  live* 
stock  which  is  to  be  fattened  on  the  public  treasure. 

But  there  is  one  view  of  this  comprehensive  sub- 
ject, which  presents  the  King,  the  Ministers,  and  the 
nation  as  all  exposed  to  the  same  peril,  and  as  likely 
to  perish  in  a  common  ruin.  A  numerous  class  of 
politicians  are  theorists  from  indolence.  They  fancy 
that  to  think  vaguely  is  to  generalize;  and  that  the 
shortest  way  to  principles  is  to  overleap  facts.  To 
the  ears  of  such  persons  party  carries  with  it  a  hate^ 
ful  sound.  The  conduct  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
is  to  be  designated  as  dignified  and  honest,  only  in  re- 
ference to  each  separate  measure  which  is  the  object 
of  his  resistance  or  support;  and  he  who  acts  in  sys- 
tematic union  with,  or  hostility  to,  this  or  that  assem- 
blage of  men,  must  have  laid  aside  all  regard  for  the 
Constitution. 

'  By  way  of  apology  for  this  grave  oxordium,  I  can 
but  assure  you,  that  it  does  not  lead  to  a  formal  dis- 
cussion of  the  old  query,  whether  parties  be  beneficial 
or  otherwise  in  a  State.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose, that  as  a  free  State  is  the  only  one  in  which  they 
have  room  to  breathe,  so  are  they  no  less  inseparable 
from  a  state  of  freedom,  than  they  are  dependent  on 
it  for  their  existence.  But  if  parties  be  unavoidable 
amongst  this  free  and  inflammable  nation,  can  we 
doubt  the  advantage  of  corresponding  parties  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament?  The  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
with  their  numerous  adherents,  must  be  considered  as 
a  fixed,  consistent,  and  united  party,  acting  together 
in  Parliament  as  one  man.  To  those  who  are  once 
in  the  enjoyment  of  power,  with  its  honours,  its  emo- 
luments, and  its  privilege  of  dispensing  both,  the  per- 
petuity of  that  Bgwer  will  appear  a  most  desirable 
.object;  and  if  there  exist  no  apprehension  of  vigilance 
or  control  from  the  people,  every  higher  object  will 
stand  a  fair  chance  to  be  forgotten.  Power,  therefore, 
though  conferred  by  the  Crown,  must  be  exercised 
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under  the  eye  of  the  nation,  or  it  will  not  be  exercised 
for  their  welfare.    Now,  if  the  wishes,  the  fears,  or  re- 
sentments of  the  community,  have  no  adequate  organ 
within  the  body  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  express  them- 
selves through  a  channel  prescribed  and  contempla- 
ted by  the  Constitution,  what  will  follow  but  a  mode 
of  popular  expression,  which  has  not  been  so  contem- 
plated ?    If  the  subject  cannot  complain,  he  will  con- 
spire.    Nor  is  petition  enough  to  satisfy  the  full  heart 
of  the  aggrieved  or  discontented  citizen.     Remon- 
strance, reproach,  accusation,  prosecution,  must  be 
all  within  his  reach,  before  his  angry  feelings  can  find 
their  proper  level,  and  his  troubled  spirit  be  restored 
to  harmony.     The  mute  orator  of  the  seraglio  pleads 
with  the  bow-string,  if  not  for  a  mitigation  of  tyran- 
ny, at  least  for  a  change  of  tyrants.    In  a  Russian  ca- 
pital, the  courtly  assassin  proclaims  the  imbecility  of 
despotism.     Barbarous  murder  there  avenges,  though 
it  cannot  redress,  the  wrongs  of  a  barbarian  people ; 
and  usurping  at  once  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
functions  of  law,  transfers,  from  a  maniac  to  an  idiot, 
thirty  millions  of  human  beings,  with  a  fourth  part  of 
the  habitable  world.     Has  all  this  been  thoroughly 
weighed  by  the  advocates  for  a  concentrated  Govern- 
ment, or  an  unanimous  House  of  Commons?     Has 
the  peril  that  might  be  incurred,  not  by  the  Ministry, 
but  by  the  Monarchy  itself,  from  internal  violence, 
been  duly  estimated  by  those  who  recommend  every 
possible  accession  of  Parliamentary  strength  to  the 
Minister?     Were  Mr.  PITT'S  sensations  those  of  un- 
mixed delight,  when,  during  some  part  of  1793,  on 
the  secession  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  from  Parlia- 
ment, the  terrible,  but  salutary  thunders  of  that  great 
man's  eloquence  were  succeeded  by  the  bleatings  of 
a  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  who  from  a  shearer  of  sheep, 
started  up  into  a  shepherd  of  the  people?     What  was 
the  recorded  feeling  of  Lord  SlDMOUTH,  on  the  same 
subject  of  weakening  to  excess  the  popular  influence 
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in  the  Senate?  When  a  proposal  was  made  by  some 
busy  friend  to  take  measures  for  defeating  Mr.  SHE- 
RIDAN'S election,  "No,"  replied  the  Minister,  with 
much  good  sense,  "  such  a  man  as  Mr.  SHERIDAN 
"  ought  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
Apply  these  remarks  to  the  matter  of  coalitions  in 
Parliament,  and  we  find  that  if  a  coalition  do  not  pro- 
ceed quite  so  far  as  to  muzzle  every  dissenting  voice 
in  that  assembly,  it  still  enables  a  short-sighted  Mi- 
nister to  say,  "Hue  prodire  tenus:"  it  still  unduly 
contracts  the  proper  vent  of  the  public  feeling.  It  is 
Jnot  enough  that  there  should  be  a  few  unprovided 
Members  in  the  House,  who  will  just  have  courage  to 
present  a  petition,  or  to  protest  against  a  job,  while 
they  shrink  from  the  mortifying  test  of  a  division.  On 
the  Opposition  benches  ought  to  be  seated  a  body  ca- 
pable not  only  of  inspiring  the  Minister  with  fear,  but 
the  people  with  confidence;  not  only  a  watchful,  but 
a  controlling  force; — strenuous  in  accusation — full  of 
suspicion.  So  far  from  mediating  or  inviting  a  coali- 
tion, the  interest  of  the  Sovereign  likewise  would  lead 
him  to  select,  of  two  parties,  the  weaker  for  his  Mi- 
nisters. A  confederacy  of  the  overgrown  proprietors 
is  a  legitimate  terror.  Their  post  ought  to  be  oppo- 
site to  the  servants  of  the  Crown; — their  office,  the 
guardianship  of  the  Constitution.  We  may  entrust  to 
them  the  privilege  of  attacking, — of  disturbing, — 
sometimes  of  removing  Ministers, — but  never  that  of 
filling  their  place. 

Our  feudal  history  exhibits  a  perpetual  contest  be- 
tween the  Royal  prerogative  and  the  Baronial  power. 
Freedom  and  commerce  were  bestowed  on  the  infe- 
rior subjects  of  the  realm,  whose  weight  eventually 
turned  the  scale;  and  the  people  of  England  repaid 
at  length,  with  a  peaceful  sceptre,  those  early  gifts  of 
their  Sovereigns,  by  which  all  other  ranks  of  the  na- 
tion had  been  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  gripe  of 
a  tyrannical  nobility.  It  is  the  complaint  of  modern 
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days,  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  acquired  since 
the  Revolution,  more  than  balances  the  pressure  of 
the  old  prerogative.      A  complaint,  perhaps  better 
founded,  would  be,  that  the  great  hereditary  proprie- 
tors of  the  kingdom  have  again  become  too  powerful. 
Family  connexion,  strengthened  by  matrimonial  alli- 
ance, tells  with  so  much  more  efficacy  as  the  age  ad- 
vances in  civilization;  whilst  property  has  been  con- 
verted with  so  much  care  and  skill  to  the  extension  of 
political  influence,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Aristocracy  have  not  proved  as  formidable  of 
late  by  the  array  of  their  voters,  as  were  the  feudal 
Barons  by  the  armament  of  their  retainers  and  vassals. 
Should  the  augmented  patronage  of  the  Crown,  there- 
fore, be  placed  jn  the  hands  of  an  augmented  and 
aggrandized  aristocratic  ministry,  where  would  be 
the  real  balance  of  the  constitution  ?     What  escape 
would  be  left  for  the  people  ?     What  safety  for  the 
crown  itself?    This  latter  apprehension  is  no  chimera 
of  a  speculative  moment;  it  has  been  acted  on  with 
steadiness  and  success  by  his  present  Majesty,  whose 
whole  reign  has  been  a  struggle  against  the  ambition 
of  the  higher  nobility,  analagous  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  distant  times. 

The  memorable  coalition  referred  to  on  a  former 
occasion,  between  the  minister  who  lost  America,  and 
the  patriot  who  stood  pledged  that  he  should  answer 
it  with  the  loss  of  his  head,  was  abundant  warning,  if 
warnings  were  of  use,  to  every  succeeding  Sovereign, 
how  he  courted, — and  to  the  nation  for  ever,  how  they 
endured  in  any  second  instance, — so  vile  an  absorption 
of  principle.  In  power,  these  apostles  of  mutual  am- 
nesty and  forgiveness,  all  but  dethroned  the  monarch: 
expelled  from  office,  they  all  but  dissolved  the  state. 
The  King  was  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  which 
had  assailed  him.  The  whole  strength  of  the  great 
hereditary  interests,  comprehending  the  houses  of 
RUSSELL  and  CAVENDISH,  with  the  less  splendid 


name  of  BENTINCK,  was  boldly  encountered  by  Mr. 
PlTT ;  and  after  an  interval,  was  broken  by  the  se- 
cession of  the  Duke  of  PORTLAND.  His  Majesty  at 
length  grew  weary  of  his  Minister;  the  Minister  of 
the  war;  and  the  Royal  conscience,  which  closed  the 
gates  of  the  constitution  against  the  Catholics,  opened 
a  back  door  for  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pl.TT.  Mr.  AD- 
DINGTON's  appointment  was  that  of  a  person  who 
would  be  contented  to  shine  with  borrowed  lustre. 
Destitute  alike  of  family  connection,  of  commanding 
talents,  and  of  brilliant  fame,  he  leaned  for  support 
on  his  sovereign's  favour,  on  upright  resolutions,  and 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  people.  He  made  a  bad 
peace,  without  being  aware  that  it  was  a  good  ex- 
periment. He  made  a  wise  war,  which  he  strove 
to  justify  by  foolish  arguments,  when  the  best  of  all 
arguments — its  necessity — was  clearer  than  light. 
But  neither  the  royal  predilection,  nor  the  armour  of 
probity  which  clothed  him,  could  withstand  the  as- 
sault of  all  the  parties,  and  of  all  the  abilities  in  Par- 
liament. With  a  harrassed  mind,  and  a  ruined  con- 
stitution, his  illustrious  successor  intercepted,  for  a 
time,  the  approach  of  the  Aristocracy  to  office.  Re- 
inforced by  the  name  and  character  of  the  GREN- 
VILLES,  they  finally  made  their  way  into  the  Council 
Chamber,  but  soon  received  their  dismissal:  and  the 
last  PORTLAND  Administration  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  KTNG,  by  sentiments 
not  very  remote  from  those  which  had  determined 
him  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  ADDINGTON.  From  these 
premises,  therefore,  I  am  not  rash  in  assuming,  that 
GEORGE  III.  has  ever  regarded,  with  a  jealous  eye, 
the  Administration  of  the  executive  Government  by 
the  hands  of  subjects  who  were  already  powerful.  The 
Royal  distrust,  I  admit,  may  have  had  for  its  peculiar 
object  the  safeguard  of  the  Monarch  alone;  but  its  sa- 
lutary influence  has  pervaded  the  condition  of  his  mean- 
est subjects.  The  two  great  forces  ought  in  this  case 
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to  press  on  opposite  sides.  The  heat  ought  to  be  dis- 
persed. The  rays  of  sovereign  power  yield  light  and 
warmth,  as  they  emanate  directly  from  their  source; 
— condensed,  and  transmitted  through  the  medium  of 
an  oligarchy,  they  scorch  the  nation  to  its  centre. 

Lord  GREY  complains,  that,  on  the  Spanish  ques- 
tion, his  words  were  misrepresented,  and  his  feelings 
misunderstood:  and  yon,  Sir,  with  a  laudable  desire 
to  relieve   his  Lordship's  mind  on  this  point,  have 
quoted  his  panegyric  on  the  cause  of  Spain,  in  terms 
highly  honourable  to  his  taste.     Had  these  expres- 
sions stood  by  themselves,  and  were  I  young  enough 
to  seek  no  other  meaning  in  men's  general  observa- 
tions, than  what  they  carry  on  their  surface,  I  should 
have  folded  up  the  newspaper  with  a  joyous  spirit; 
praying  that  Lord  GREY  might  have  the  Secretary's 
Seals  in  his  pocket  before  to-morrow  morning.     But 
moral  exclamations,  unfortunately,  are  as  "  plenty  as 
blackberries:"  particulars  are  the  touchstone  both  of 
politics  and  morals.  On  looking  a  little  farther  into  the 
speech  of  Lord  GREY,  I  catch  him  exhorting  Minis- 
ters to  take  "  the  advice  of  the  Generals  commanding 
"  our  forces  in  the  Peninsula,  on  the  expediency  of 
^withdrawing  the  troops:"    and  concluding  with  a 
.declaration  of  his  own  despair,   that  we   can  ever 
emerge  with  victory  from  the  conflict.     And  is  this 
the  language  of  a  well-wisher  to  Spain,  or  to  the  con- 
joint efforts  of  the  allied  nations  ?  Are  these  the  words 
of  encouragement  to  a  cause,  which  daring  courage 
can  alone  protect — which  despondency  cannot  fail  to 
ruin — and  which,  if  ruined,  let  me  repeat  it,  until  the 
ears  of  Englishmen   ring  with  the  sound,  is  the  last 
stepping-stone  to  the  annihilation   of  this  country? 
How  shall  we  look  upon  the  Statesman  who  tells  his 
countrymen,  cc  You  fight  against  oppression;  carry 
"  on  the  war,  for  your  quarrel  is  just;  carry  on  the 
"  war,  for  your  foe  can  only  live  in  your  destrution; 
Ci  carry  on  the  war,  for  their  is  no  safety  in  peace; — 
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"  but  droop  your  hearts,  for  you  are  fated  to  perish  ?" 
With  what  confidence  will  the  soldiery  follow  that 
General  into  the  field,  who  harangues  them  with  elo- 
quence like  that  of  the  Noble  Earl :  "  Push  on  to  your 
"  deaths,  my  fellow  soldiers,  for  Saguntutn  and  Va- 
"  lencia  have  fallen ! — Cheer  up,  my  lads,  for  all  re- 
sistance is  vain!  Huzza — huzza — your  enemy  is 
<c  the  wonder  of  the  world." 

**  Juvenes,  fortissima  frustra 

"  Pectora" 

"qnag  sit  rebus  fortuna  videtis. 
"Excessere  omnes  adytis,  arisque  relictis 
"Dii,  quibus  imperium  hoc  steterat;  succurritis  urbi 
«'  Incensae." 

Does,  then,  Lord  GREY,  in  his  conscience,  suspect, 
— or  can  he  show  a  precedent  for  the  hypocrisy 
through  which  it  is  held  out  to  us  as  credible, — that 
Lord  WELLINGTON  has  never  yet  been  consulted  on  the 
probable  issue  of  the  war?  Esteemed,  admired,  trust- 
ed, almost  worshipped,  as  is  that  unrivalled  Officer, 
by  the  troops,  by  the  nation,  and  most  of  all,  by  the 
Ministry, — must  it  be  tolerated,  that  any  man,  pro- 
fessing to  speak  the  truth,  in  the  face  of  the  Peers  of 
England,  should  argue  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  duty  is 
still  unperformed,  of  asking,  and  acting  on,  the  senti- 
ments of  a  mind,  so  provident,  so  justly  appreciated, 
as  that  of  Lord  WELLINGTON  ?  Fie,  fie,  my  Lord, 
this  is  an  unworthy  subterfuge — nor  can  it  mask  your 
settled  purpose.  You  form  your  resolution,  and  then 
ask  advice :  you  make  up  your  mind,  and  are  ready 
"  to  hear  reason  j  for  then  you  know  reason  can  do 
no  harm."  But,  indeed,  you  might  be  more  easily 
pardoned,  for  revolting,  as  you  have  done,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  nation,  than  for  this  last  attempt  to 
practise  on  their  judgment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

VETUS, 


LETTER  IV. 


Spanish  War— Arguments  and  Doctrines  of  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  as  stated  by  themselves— Necessity  of  the  War — 
Conduct  of  the  War— Prospects  of  the  War— Measures  and 
Merits  of  Lord  Wellesley. 

SIR,  April  9,  1812. 

ACCIDENT  had  obliged  me  to  discontinue  for 
some  days  my  observations  on  the  subjects  compre- 
hended in  Lord  BoRlNGDON's  Address,  and  on  the 
opinions  which  it  called  forth  from  the  different  speak- 
ers. The  great  questions  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  that  debate,  are  indeed  so  blended  by  the 
occasion,  as  well  as  by  their  objects,  that  each  must 
be  argued  with  reference  to  some  neighbouring  topic, 
and,  therefore,  appears  under  complexities  which  are 
foreign  to  its  original  character. 

Thus,  the  naked  right  of  the  American  question  is 
mingled  with,  and  controlled  by,  views  both  of  politi- 
cal and  commercial  profit. 

On  the  expediency  of  supporting  or  dropping  the 
Spanish  war,  Ministers  must,  no  doubt,  have  kept  in 
mind  the  nature  and  competency  of  our  resources  ; 
whilst  by  the  GRENVILLE  party  this  eminently  military 
question  has  been  chiefly  contemplated  as  a  question 
of  dry  finance. 

Add  to  these  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  whose 
complexion  derives  a  tinge  from  all  the  others,  and  as 
it  influences  the  relations  of  the  empire  at  large,  still 
varies  its  own  hue,  with  each  movement  of  which  it  is 
productive. 
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On  the  dispute  with  America,  I  shall  not  trouble 
you.  The  right  of  the  thing  is  clear  enough  ;  but  it 
is  quite  laughable  to  talk  of  that  as  a  matter  of  right, 
which  has  long  degenerated  into  a  question  of  inter- 
est and  power;  for  by  these  alone,  in  spite  of  all  the 
jurists  on  earth,  will  peace  or  war  with  Mr.  MADI- 
SON be  finally  determined. 

My  sentiments  on  the  affairs  of  the  Catholics  shall 
be  reserved  for  a  separate  discussion.  Spain  is  the  sub- 
ject on  which  I  now  address  you. 

Here,  if  you  look  for  novelty,  it  is  a  vain  expecta- 
tion. The  facts  of  the  case  have  indeed  accumulated 
so  as  powerfully  to  illustrate  the  few  and  simple  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  question  rests :  but  those  facts  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  newspaper ;  and  when  we 
are  plagued  by  the  revival  of  obsolete  fallacies 
and  follies,  they  can  be  resisted  only  by  the  same  old 
arguments,  which  have  heretofore  confounded  and  ex- 
posed them. 

When  the  hearts  of  mankind  are  engaged  in  a  pur- 
suit which  their  reason  also  approves,  feeling  gains 
the  upper  hand  of  principle.  Satisfied  with  the  recti- 
tude of  their  conduct,  they  are  absorbed  by  the  grati- 
fication which  attends  it,  and  forget  the  utility  that  is 
arrayed  in  so  much  beauty.  We  ought  to  regret  that 
the  friends  of  the  Spanish  cause  have  been  too  fre- 
quently led  away  by  a  sort  of  heroic  instinct,  from  the 
clear  and  solid  reasoning  of  which  the  subject  is  sus- 
ceptible. Seduced  by  its  attractions,  they  lose  sight  of 
its  substantial  virtue,  and  foolishly  throw  away  to 
their  enemies  that  field  of  cautious  calculation  where- 
on romance  and  enthusiasm  have  been  so  often  van- 
quished. 

If  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Spain  be  coolly  consider- 
ed, I  am  persuaded  that  the  ground  on  which  Lord 
GREY  would  justify  his  abridgment  of  the  scale  of 
our  military  operations,  will  prove  to  be  utterly  untena- 
ble. His  Lordship  would  reduce  it  to  a  question  of 
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finance;  and  thus  he  argues  it :  "  I  fear/*  says  Lord 
GREY,  "  that  your  revenues  will  be  exhausted  by  this 
"  conflict; — make  haste,  therefore,  and  resign  to  your 
f(  enemy  the  revenues  of -the  country  for  which  he 
"  contends,  that  he  may  be  so  much  the  sooner  in  a 
<e  condition  to  invade  you/'  "  France  is  possessed  of 
"such  tremendous  power,"  says  Lord  GREY,  "thatlde- 
"  spair  of  your  making  a  successful  resistance.  Let 
<e  me,  then,  exhort  you  to  weaken  her  by  converting 
"  into  her  subjects  12,000,000  of  your  own  faithful  al- 
"lies;  and  by  betraying  into  her  hands  a  maritime 
cc  frontier  of  1400  miles,  with  four  of  the  finest  har- 
"  bours  in  Europe!" 

But  let  us  calmly  examine  this  matter.  The  aim 
of  France  is  the  empire  of  the  world — often  defeated 
since  the  days  of  CHARLEMAGNE — as  often  revived — 
and  now  more  distinct,  and  more  matured,  than  ever. 
She  is  governed  by  a  being,  whose  genius  prompts  him, 
and  whose  condition  binds  him,  to  a  state  of  incessant 
action.  England  stands  an  unshaken  bar  to  the  plan 
of  universal  conquest ;  and  every  effort  of  the  power  of 
NAPOLEON  proposes  her  destruction,  as  its  ultimate 
object  and  reward. 

Under  this  impulse  was  Egypt  invaded, — Italy  melt- 
ed down  into  one  mass  of  servitude, — Austria  shut  out 
from  the  sea, — Prussia  driven  back  through  the  womb 
of  time  into  her  embryo  form  of  an  electorate, — Rus- 
sia rebarbarized  by  the  extinction  of  her  commerce, 
— Denmark  trodden  into  a  vassal, — and  Holland  com- 
pressed into  a  department  of  France.  Under  this  im- 
pulse was  the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  undertaken; 
for  Spain  and  Portugal  once  within  the  grasp  of  NAPO- 
LEON, it  needed  no  inspiration  to  foretel  that  Ireland 
would  speedily  follow.  -  This,  then,  is  the  argument, — 
England  must  either  beat  the  enemy  out  of  the  Penin- 
sula, or  she  must  bear  to  behold  it  a  French  Province. 
There  is  no  middle  course :  for  since  it  is  assumed  as 
self-evident  bv  Lords  GREY  and  GRENVILLE,  that 
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Spain  and  Britain  united  will  be  driven  out  of  the  field; 
their  Lordships,  at  least,  will  not  assert,  that  the  un- 
aided Spaniards  can  achieve  their  own  deliverance. — 
Lord  GREY  recommends  that  we  should  reduce  the 
expenses  of  the  war :  Yes,  my  good  Lord,  if  you  can 
prevail  upon  BUONAPARTE  to  contract  on  his  side 
those  operations,  with  which  ours  must  be  commensu- 
rate, or  we  must  cease  to  exist.  It  is  obvious  to  every 
one  that  we  must  make  peace  at  once,  if  we  do  not 
regulate  the  mode  and  measure  of  our  resistance  by 
those  of  the  enemy's  attack.  If  the  wisdom  and  spirit 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  their  open  defiance  of  the  tyrant, 
were  the  theme  of  universal  applause  ;  is  England  to 
be  reproached  as  rash  and  prodigal,  for  deriving  the  full 
benefit  of  that  spirit  and  that  wisdom  ?  If  the  French 
Emperor  send  an  army  to  Egypt,  will  Lord  GREY 
surrender  Egypt  without  a  blow  ?  Lord  GREY  of  all 
men, — who  would  have  ravished  Alexandria  from  the 
unoffending  Turk  !  If  a  French  fleet  and  army  were 
dispatched  to  Buenos  Ayres, — is  it  from  Lord  GREY, 
the  coadjutor  of  Mr.  WiNDHAM,  that  we  should  ap- 
prehend a  lecture  on  the  quixotism  of  distant  warfare, 
— on  the  duty  of  consulting  a  chosen  General, — or  on 
the  economy  of  treasure  and  of  life?  Is  it,  that  in  the 
eyes  of  economical  Statesmen,  those  expeditions  alone 
are  estimable  whose  ends  are  without  use,  as  their 
means  are  without  proportion, — where  there  is  no 
legitimacy  in  the  object  to  qualify  its  defeat, — nothing, 
even  in  victory,  to  repay  us  for  a  battle  ? 

Suppose  Ireland  invaded  by  fifty  thousand  French- 
men,— that  the  consistent  partizans  of  democracy  coa- 
lesced with  the  legions  of  a  despot, — and  that  the  beaten, 
broken,  and  despairing  loyalists  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  their  English  brothers,  as  the  only  human 
means  of  effecting  the  salvation  of  both.  At  such  an 
hour,  in  the  face  of  a  truth  so  terrible, — of  an  appeal 
so  moving, — does  that  man  breathe  the  air,  or  tread 
the  soil  of  freedom,  who  could  refuse  to  stake  his  purse, 
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his  life  upon  the  issue  ?  Does  that  man  exist  amongst 
us, — I  do  not  say  with  feelings  to  draw  him  towards  his 
fellows,  but  with  reason  to  distinguish  him  above  the 
brutes, — who  could  thus  address  the  assembled  Legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain  ?  "For  my  part,  vvhen  I  review 
"  the  events  of  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  I  can  neither 
"  see  any  grounds  of  congratulation,  nor  can  I  discern 
"  the  slightest  symptoms  of  ultimate  success.      Your 
"  object  was  to  turn  the  enemy  out  of  Ireland,  which 
"  they  had  already  overspread  with  their  forces; — have 
"  you  done  so  ?  You  have,  indeed,  gained  and  retain- 
"  ed  possession  of  Dublin, — you  have  won  many  bat- 
«  ties, — -you  have  recovered  Leinster, — but  there  are 
"  the  French  still  in  all  the  other  provinces.      They 
"  have  uniformly  beaten  the  native  troops  which  have 
(C  opposed  them, — they  have  marched  without  inter- 
<c  ruption  from  Gal  way  to  Limerick, — they  have  taken 
f(  Cork,  although  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison, 
cc  with  its  noble  harbour,  and  those  formidable  batte- 
"  Ties  which  might  have  secured  it, — they  have  moved 
"  ;owards  Waterford,  which  they  threaten,   and  will 
<e  proceed  rapidly  by  the  south-eastern  coast,  towards 
"  the  metropolis, — whilst  our  Generals,  though  men  of 
"  high  military  talent,   and  with  a  force  far   greater 
"  than  that  which  under  the  command  of  MARLBO- 
<c  ROUGH  so  exalted  the  British  name,  are  tied  down 
"  to  the  defensive  by  a  superior  enemy.  When  I  con- 
"  sider,  therefore,  the  prodigious  amount  of  ourtaxes, — 
"  the  immense  efforts  we  have  already  made,  with  the 
"  slight  effect  which  they  have  produced, — but  above 
"  all,  when  I   reflect  on  the  gigantic  and  irresistible 
"  prowess  of  the  enemy,  I  can  advise  nothing  better 
"  than  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in- Chief, 
"  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
"  and  to  fight  our  adversary,  only  when  he  shall  have 
cc  been  REDUCED,  by  the  accession  of  Ireland  to  his 
"  empire, — and  when  he  shall  have  effected  a  landing 
"on  British   ground/*      Do   such    counsellors  live, 
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and  live  with  impunity,  in  this  kingdom  ?  I  say  they 
do  !  Monstrous  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  such 
men  walk  the  streets  of  your  capital, — and  bear  their 
front  high  amongst  the  Nobles  of  the  land  !  Suppose  a 
General,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  encamped  in  a  situ- 
ation from  which  he  knows  it  is  impossible  to  retire; — 
the  enemy  assault, — not  his  camp, — but  an  eminence 
which  commands  it; — is  there  any  expense  of  men  or 
ammunition  which  that  Officer  will  think  too  high  for 
so  vast  a  prize  as  its  preservation  ?  Or,  sparing  his  re- 
sources, will  he  not  lose  his  head  ?  Ireland  is  no  more 
a  member  of  the  British  Empire,  than  the  Peninsula 
is  its  natural,  and  now  its  solitary  bulwark-  If  you  .re- 
lease 100,000  Frenchmen  from  their  work  in  Spain, 
their  next  day's  work  will  be  here.  If  the  enemy  be 
too  strong  for  the  exertions  you  have  made  hitherto, 
what  says  common  sense  ?  Use  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions, or  strike  your  colours.  If  you  dread  the  disas- 
trous influence  of  this  war  on  your  finances, — know, 
that  a  war,  the  most  unfortunate,  on  a  distant  theatre, 
is  less  burthensome  than  a  triumph  on  your  native 
soil.  If  the  French  Emperor  be  too  powerful  for  any 
chance  of  effectual  resistance  in  Spain,  now  when  the 
Spanish  nation  co-operate  with;  the  English  armies,  it 
is  in  Spain  only  that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  such  co- 
operation; and  sorely  shall  we  feel  the  difference, 
alter  that  monarchy  shall  have  been  enslaved,  and  an 
army  of  Spanish  conscripts  numbered  with  the  host 
that  assails  us.  This,  therefore,  being  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  is  one  of  those  cases  which  render  money 
of  no  account. 

But  look  at  the  finance  of  the  question  in  another 
point  of  view.  Lord  GREY,  (by  Lord  GREY  I  mean 
his  party,  and  any  offence  to  his  Lordship  is  far  from 
my  thoughts), — Lord  GREY  objects  to  the  expense  of 
these  armaments.  Gratify  the  Noble  Lord, — bring 
home  the  troops :  Carthagena,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Ferrol, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Corsican, — four  fleets  will  fill 
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these  harbours,  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain;— four  fleets  will  be  required  to  watch  them; — and 
four  armies  to  guard  against  their  possible  escape  from 
our  fleets.  Lord  GREY,  to  do  him  justice,  has  never 
contended  for  a  reduction  of  the  regular  forces.  What, 
then,  is  the  alternative  ?  We  have  now  a  great  army 
employed  in  active  war  against  the  enemy, — a  rallying 
point, — a  sure  support  to  the  desultory  bands  of  the 
Spaniards, — and  an  invaluable  school  for  the  formation 
of  British  soldiers.  We  possess  the  coast  so  as  to  se- 
cure and  facilitate  subsistence  to  our  troops,  in  a  de- 
gree from  which  the  enemy  are  wholly  precluded. — 
We  possess  the  finest  harbours  of  the  Peninsula,  in 
such  perfect  peace,  that  instead  of  an  English  fleet 
being  necessary  to  blockade,  so  much  as  a  frigate  is 
not  required  to  observe  them.  Every  Englishman  en- 
gaged in  Spain  occupies  the  efforts  of  one,  and,  taking 
the  aid  of  the  natives  into  account,  of  many  French- 
men, who  would  otherwise  form  part  of  the  prepara- 
tives for  invasion,  either  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  or 
on  board  the  fleets  in  the  harbours  of  the  Atlantic. 

Now,  reverse  the  picture,  and  realise  the  reveries  of 
Lord  GREY.  The  British  army  if  not  serving  whole- 
sale against  the  enemy,  had  better  not  serve  at  all; 
for  by  detachments,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  could 
be  accomplished  except  their  own  ruin.  At  home, 
therefore,  we  must  suppose  it,  and  equally  numerous 
as  at  present ;  but  idle,  ignorant,  and  receiving  pay 
for  nothing.  An  addition  of  eighty  sail  of  the  line, 
with  a  suitable  provision  for  wear  and  tear,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  50,000  seamen,  must  be  made  to  our 
already  enormous  navy.  The  interior  of  the  empire 
is  incessantly  harassed  and  disturbed  by  fears  that  the 
enemy  may  escape  these  insupportable  fleets,  and 
that  he  must  be  encountered  by  these  inexperienced 
soldiers.  The  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  Continent  are 
gone  for  ever,  with  tbe  liberties  of  the  deserted  Spa- 
niards :  the  power  of  NAPOLEON,  before  precarious 
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everywhere,  is  everywhere  confirmed ;  his  influence 
over  America,  and  her  encroachments  upon  us,  rise 
and  extend  themselves  beyond  endurance  or  control; 
while  our  beloved  revenues,  for  which  all  has  been 
sacrificed,  become  the  first  and  peculiar  victims  of  a 
policy,  whose  excuse  was  its  ministering  to  their 
preservation. 

Vain  and  foolish  talk !  that  we  can  resist  that  foe 
when  crowned  with  victory,  and  fortified  by  the  acces- 
sion of  our  allies,  though  we  sink  under  his  menaces 
whilst  the  conflict  is  doubtful,  and  those  allies  stand 
steady  to  their  arms  and  their  faith  ! 

Foolish  talk  !  that  we  can  fight  in  England,  though 
we  are  expelled  from  Spain ;  and  that  the  giant  who 
bullies  us  out  of  the  weapons  which  we  had  already 
wrenched  from  his  grasp,  will  prove  less  terrible  when 
cased  in  the  very  armour  of  England,  and  nourished 
from  her  bosom.  Such  are  the  boasts,  such  the  true 
benefits,  of  that  prudent  system,  which  bottoms  on  a 
deriliction  of  the  Spanish  war,  because  it  is  attended 
with  difficulties,  and  calls  for  sacrifices,  worthy  of  the 
stake  for  which  we  struggle. 

We  are  told  by  the  Opposition,  that  the  war  is  hope- 
less. This  is  an  assertion  which  proves  too  much ;  for, 
if  so,  why  not  surrender  the  objects  of  the  war  by  con- 
cessions, no  matter  to  what  amount  ?  Why  not  afford 
the  Spaniards  an  example  of  servility,  while  terms  are 
yet  attainable,  and  mercy  something  more  (if  it  be 
more)  than  an  idle  dream  ?  Has  Lord  GREY,  then, 
come  forward  to  advise  this  surrender  ?  Has  he  whis- 
pered, even  to  his  own  mind,  the  inference  io  which  his 
premises  inevitably  point  ?  Has  he  said,  "Since  you 
"  can  never  succeed  by  arms,  hang  out  the  white 
«  Hag,' — take  what  terms  the  Tyrant  offers ; — if  you 
"  cannot  make  him  fear  you,  implore  him  to  spare 
"  you?"  Lord  GREY  has  said — Lord  GREY  has  con- 
ceived— no  such- thing.  He  is  an  Englishman  of  too 
high  a  water.  His  feelings  would  check  the  practicaj 
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vices  of  his  doctrine.  But  if  not  a  Statesman,  he  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  something  of  a  Logician;  for  there 
is  hardly  a  schoolboy  who  would  leave  his  own  syllo- 
gisms in  the  lurch.  I  have  hitherto  satisfied  myself 
with  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  if  the  war  be  hopeless 
in  Spain,  on  the  soil  of  England  it  would  be  still  more 
desperate,  since  the  Peninsula  must  in  the  latter  case 
be  counted  on  the  side  of  our  invader.  But  have  we 
fought  a  disastrous  battle?  Have  the  enemy  gained 
ground  against  us?  Is  it  true  that  the  sun  has  passed 
the  meridian  ?  No,  Sir,  I  deny  them  all. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  first  successes  of  our 
Allies  were  evidence  against  BUONAPARTE  of  bad  cal- 
culation only;  but  far  from  proofs  of  his  inability  to 
reduce  them  under  the  yoke.  This  is  the  sum  of  what 
candour  itself  need  acknowledge : — For  every  effort  of 
resistance  after  the  second  invasion,  when  the  rage  of 
the  Tyrant  was  roused  by  his  disappointments,  and 
when  his  hands  were  unfettered  by  the  peace  with 
Austria, — every  effort,  I  say,  made  by  the  Spaniards, 
subsequently  to  this  second  and  more  terrible  visita- 
tion, was  made,  not  against  his  wiles  or  his  policy,  but 
in  defiance  of  his  utmost  force. 

From  this  period  fairly  commences  the  experiment, 
whether  BUONAPARTE  is  able  to  subdue  the  Peninsula. 
The  districts  adjacent  to  France  have  in  consequence 
been  absolutely  over- run.  The  fortresses  on  the 
eastern  coast,  so  far  south  as  Valencia,  have  fallen. 
The  capital,  which  lies  in  the  direct  route  towards  the 
southern  provinces,  was  inclosed  by  armies  on  either 
flank,  and  in  its  front ;  but  has  not  afforded  to  the 
enemy  who  seized  it,  either  moral  influence  or  military 
strength.  The  French  Government,  justly  esteem- 
ing the  auxiliary  force  of  England,  under  its  great 
Commander,  their  most  formidable  antogonist — but 
grossly  ignorant  how  invincible  it  would  prove,  col- 
lected an  army  of  80,000  choice  troops,  under  the 
guidance  of  BUONAPARTE'S  own  "  darling  of  victory," 
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to  expel  the  British,  and  grind  the  neck  of  Portugal. 
By  the  Moniteur,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Sir  JOHN 
NEWPORT,  and  Lord  GRENViLLE,Lord  WELLINGTON 
was  called  a  madman  for  daring  so  much  as  to  look 
at  this  enormous  power;  and  Ministers  were  called 
madmen,  for  sending  him  fruitless  reinforcements. 
MASSENA  advanced  :  Lord  WELLINGTON  beat  him, 
and  retired.  MASSENA,  boasting,  laughing,  lying, 
pushed  merrily  on,  to  enter  Lisbon  in  triumph  ;  and  to 
see  the  crest-fallen  English  take  shelter  in  their  ships. 
Lord  WELLINGTON  calmly  realized  theproject,which 
he  had  "  profoundly  meditated  *."  The  Frenchman 
recoiled  from  Torres  Vedras,  as  from  the  gates  of  death. 
His  army,  after  starving  the  inhabitants,  was  famished 
in  its  turn  ;  and  having  mouldered  away  by  tens  of 
thousands,  its  fragments  were  saved  by  a  rapid,  but 
matchless  retreat.  Repeated,  desperate,  and  success- 
less efforts  have  since  been  made,  to  burst  the  impreg- 
nable frontier  of  Portugal.  But  Portugal,  defended  by 
Lord  WELLINGTON,  will  never  be  re-occupied  by 
France,  and  so  long  as  Portugal  remains  at  liberty, 
the  Spaniards  can  never  be  enslaved.  What  is  now 
the  condition  of  the  allied  nations  — and  what  are  the 
prospects  of  the  war  ?  If  we  are  justified  in  calculating 
the  French  army  which  effected  the  second  invasion  of 
the  Peninsula,  as  the  extreme  force  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  BUONAPARTE  to  devote  to  this  favovoured 
purpose ;  so  are  we  yet  more  strictly  right  in  asserting, 
that  MASSENA' s  attempt  upon  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal was  the  greatest  which  can  ever  be  applied  to  such 
a  conquest,  so  long  as  England  shall  command  the 
coast,  and  French  soldiers  continue  to  live  by  eating. 
The  fact  is  proved,  that  Great  Britain,  from  her  com- 
munication by  the  sea,  can  subsist  on  the  Portuguese 
territory,  in  health  and  plenty,  a  stronger  army  than 

*  The  phrase  used  by  the  Moniteur,  in  stammering  out  its  won- 
der and  mortification  at  the  British  triumph  over  MASSENA. 
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France  can  at  any  time  maintain  there.  Nature  and 
our  navy  have  assigned  physical  proportions,  there- 
fore, to  the  rival  powers,  whose  limits  our  enemy  can 
never  pass.  Now,  if  the  Portuguese  frontier,  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea,  be  defensible  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  cannot  we  imagine  a  Spanish  frontier 
tenable  by  similar  means  ?  I  neither  reason  on  what 
has  been  done  by  the  old  government,  whom  Lord 
WELLESLEY's  abilities  have  removed  from  office, nor 
on  what  maybe  done  by  a  British  Ministry, with  whom 
that  Statesman  disdains  any  longer  to  act.  My  views 
result  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  relate  to  what 
fortune  has  placed  within  our  power, — not  to  the  abuse 
of  propitious  fortune,  by  obstinacy,  cowardice,  or 
folly.  The  French  have  two  inveterate  foes  in  Spain, 
— scanty  sustenance,  and  a  hostile  people.  Pressed 
by  the  former  evil,  they  cannot  long  combine  their 
troops;  menaced  by  the  latter,  they  dare  not  much 
disperse  them.  These  two  unconquerable  enemies 
assist  each  other,  and  beget  a  third.  The  hungry  in- 
vader robs  the  native  of  his  food:  the  hungry  Spaniard 
takes  a  lesson  from  the  robber,  and  fights  rather  than 
famish.  But  to  retaliate  on  an  armed  enemy,  demands 
an  union  of  skill  with  force ;  hence  the  suffering  nation 
ripens,  by  degrees,  into  a  nation  of  desperate  and  ex- 
perienced soldiers.  Agriculture,  in  the  mean  time, 
fades  away  ;  the  inland  country  is  depopulated  ;  mul- 
titudes fly  to  those  maritime  districts,  which,  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  are  open  to  the  sea,  where  de- 
pots are  formed,  armies  trained,  and  whence  are  de- 
rived the  main  sinews  of  the  guerilla  service.  The 
maritime  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  can  no 
longer  be  victualled,  except  by  frequent  and  dis- 
tant foraging  parties.  Those  on  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, though  within  the  reach  of  convoys  from 
France,  are  in  perpetual  want;  and  except  the  soil 
which  is  covered  by  their  ramparts,  not  a  foot  of  land 
is  yet  in  possession  of  the  invaders.  A  courier  carrying 
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the  most  urgent  dispatches,  must  move  under  the  pro- 
tect ion,  and  at  the  pace  of  a  body  of  infantry.  In 
every  quarter  of  Spain,  save  that  which  has  been  the 
theatre  of  SuCHET's  exploits,  and  which  comprises 
only  a  narrow  stripe  along  the  eastern  shore,  now 
rendered  useless  by  the  presence  of  the  British  navy, 
in  every  other  quarter  of  that  vast  region,  the  cause  of 
France  has  rapidly  declined.  Within  a  twelvemonth 
all  has  been  changed  ;  and  he  who  filled  the  cup  of 
bitterness,  begins  to  drink  of  its  waters.  The  total 
defeat  of  MASSENA's  enterprise  gave  the  genius  of 
France  a  mortal  blow.  Many  Spanish  armies,  and 
most  of  the  guerillas,  date  their  resurrection  from  his 
ruin.  The  army  of  Gallicia  has  grown  up  under  the 
wingof  Lord  WELLINGTON.  That  of  the  brave  BAL- 
LASTEROS,  almost  20,000  strong,  threatening  SUCHET 
on  one  side,  and  VICTOR  on  the  other,  reposes  under 
the  guns  of  Gibraltar; — while  the  guerilla  leaders,  in- 
accessible and  invisible,  sting  their  oppressors  to  mad- 
ness. Three  months  have  elapsed  since  Valencia  fell, 
—a  heavy  loss,  but  not  without  an  equipoise,  for 
BLAKE  was  captured  with  it.  The  brilliant  recovery 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  though  a  ray  scarcely  seen  amidst 
the  glories  of  Lord  WELLINGTON,  has  dissolved  the 
union  of  the  French  forces,  in  the  north  and  south- 
west of  Spain.  Badajoz  is  now  besieged :  and  though 
fears  are  generally  entertained  of  a  bloody  and  doubt- 
ful battle,  we  may  observe,  that  Lord  WELLINGTON, 
between  British  and  Portuguese,  is  at  the  head  of  near 
70,000  men ;  that  the  Gallician  army  will  embarrass 
MARMONT;  and  that  the  active  and  intrepid  BAL- 
LASTEROS  will  alarm  the  rear  of  SOULT  ;  so  that  a 
general  battle  is,  from  the  wants  of  the  French  armies, 
in  my  judgment,  no  more  a  certain  calculation,  than 
victory  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  is  a  precarious 
issue.  Should  Badajoz  fall, — and  fall  it  will,  or  I  be- 
lieve it  would  not  have  been  attempted, — Andalusia 
is  free  at  once, — and  Madrid  no  longer  a  safe  asylum 
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for  the  usurper  of  the  Spanish  crown.  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  the  advice  which  Ministers  have  so 
often  received  and  neglected,  to  keep  light  expedi- 
tions on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts,  in  aid,  not 
in  diminution  of,  our  grand  army  under  Lord  WEL- 
LINGTON, which  may  be  esteemed  the  sheet  anchor 
of  the  war,  and  should  never  be  broken,  under  any 
circumstances.  If  a  squadron  of  frigates,  with  a  few 
battalions  of  infantry  and  marines,  were  to  seize  the 
town  and  harbour  of  St.  Andero,  which  by  a  skilful 
engineer  might  be  defended  against  a  superior  force, 
what  a  protection  would  be  furnished  to  the  provinces 
of  Biscay  and  Asturias  j  What  a  fatal  check  would 
be  given  to  the  communications  between  Valladolid 
and  Bayonne  !  If  a  squadron,  with  even  3000  British 
troops,  and  a  few  hundred  marines  on  board,  had  been 
appointed  to  rendezvous  at  Port  Mahon,would  SUCHET 
have  advanced  with  so  much  confidence  to  Valencia; 
or,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  malignant 
star  of  BLAKE,  could  the  French  General  have  so  ex- 
posed his  retreat,  as  to  assault  the  city,  with  numbers 
adequate  to  its  destruction  ?  Nay,  if  such  a  step  were 
only  now  taken,  Alicant  would  not  be  besieged,  nor 
Valencia  itself  long  at  the  mercy  of  its  captors. 

For  the  prolixity  and  little  novelty  which  may  be 
apparent  in  this  letter,  they  who  provoked  it  are  to 
blame.  When  we  are  overwhelmed  with  bold  and 
noisy  declamation, — when  plain  maxims  are  disre- 
garded, and  obvious  principles  despised,  there  is  no 
room  for  discretion  in  the  choice  of  arguments.  A  de- 
claimer  must  be  met  by  those  stubborn  details,  by 
which  alone  he  can  be  silenced;  and  solemn  absurdi- 
ties have  their  natural  ansv/er  in  dull  and  common- 
place truth. 

Had  Lord  WELLESLEY  continued  in  office,  we 
might  have  confidently  predicted  the  future  fortunes 
of  this  country,  from  calculating  what  it  was  possible 
for  man  to  achieve,  by  sagacity,  promptitude,  and 
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From  Lords  GREY  and  GRENVILLE  I  fear  nothing. 
He  who  can  reprobate  the  stupidity  of  those  European 
Courts,  who  saw  each  other  successively  devoured  by 
France,  without  an  effort  for  the  common  safety,  yet 
equally  reprobates  the  co-operation  of  England  with 
the  Spaniards ;  he  who  deplores  the  power  of  NAPO- 
LEON, yet  would  make  him  a  free  gift  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchy  ;  he  who  deprecates  the  burthen  of  the 
taxes  by  which  we  are  defended,  yet  would  patiently 
wait  the  convenience  of  BUONAPARTE,  until  it  should 
please  him  to  load  us  with  contributions  of  ten  times 
the  amount,  for  the  good  of  his  imperial  treasury  ; — 
from  such  men  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  because  no 
sane  Prince  will  ever  admit  them  to  his  confidence. 
But  from  the  present  Ministers,  it  is  rumoured,  we 
have  much  to  apprehend;  though  rumour  may  have 
embellished  the  facts  which  she  circulates,  ere  they 
reach  my  remote  habitation. 

If  it  should  appear  that  the  foreign  politics  of  the 
last  two  years, were  not  the  politics  of  the  present  Mi- 
nistry ;— 

If  it  should  appear  that  the  successes  of  our  coun- 
sels and  our  arms,  were  not  the  successes  of  the  present 
Ministry  ; — 

If  it  should  appear  that  our  best  interests  in  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Sweden,  were  opposed,  not  upheld,  by  the 
present  Ministry ; — 

If  it  should  appear  that  all  those  great  events,  which 
have  covered  the  British  name  with  dignity  and  ho- 
nour, sprung  from  the  genius  of  a  single  man,  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  present  Ministry ; — 

If  it  should  appear  that  Lord  WELLESLEY,  standing 
alone  in  the  Cabinet,  carried  his  measures,  which  were 
neither  approved  nor  comprehended,  by  the  mere  as- 
cendancy of  a  superior  mind,  in  despite,  and  in  con- 
tempt, of  the  present  Ministry; — 

If  it  should  appear  that  the  partial  failures  which  we 
have  experienced,  arose  from  the  mutilation  of  Lord 
WELLESLEY's  plans,  by  the  patchwork  spirit  of  the 
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present  Ministry, — what  emotions  of  wonder,  of  anger, 
and  of  shame,  will  pervade  the  reflecting  classes  of  the 
public  !  Mr.  PERCEVAL,  it  will  be  said,  advised  the 
REGENT  to  announce,  that  the  triumphant  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  war  was  the  ground  on  which  he  continu- 
ed his  father's  Ministers;  yet,  strange  to  imagine, 
(should  the  preceding  ifs  prove  true)  his  Royal  High- 
ness dispenses  with  the  Minister  who  proposed,  and 
retains  in  his  service  the  Ministers  who  impaired, 
those  very  measures  which  were  the  alleged  founda- 
tions of  his  choice  !  It  will  be  said,  that  Mr.  PER- 
CEVAL, who  pleaded  his  victories  over  France,  in  mi- 
tigation of  his  enmity  towards  the  Catholic,  henceforth, 
stands  stripped  of  the  only  set-oiF  against  his  sins, — 
not  even  an  accessory  to  Spanish  independence,  but 
a  principal  in  Irish  exclusion.  Oh !  that  Lord  WEL- 
LESLEY  would  unfold  his  mystery  to  the  world,  and 
reclaim  those  honours  of  which  his  silence  may  for 
ever  despoil  him  !  That  he  would  expose  the  vain  be- 
ings who  swell  and  flutter  in  the  plumage  of  a  noble 
bird,  plucked  from  the  breast  which  warmed  them, 
and  from  the  pinion  which  sustained  their  flight. 

I  am,  &c. 

VETUS. 
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LETTER  V. 


The  Catholic  Question — Essential,  though  forgotten,  Distinc- 
tion between  the  Priesthood  and  laiety  of  the  Catholics. 


SIR,  APRIL  18,  1812. 

THE  details  of  the  following  subject  are  not  to  be 
exhausted ;  I  can  touch  therefore  but  on  a  few  of  its 
principles ;  a  limit  assigned  to  me,  if  by  no  other 
consideration,  by  the  extent  to  which  I  have  alread}r 
tried  your  indulgence. 

Where  the  present  crisis  of  English  history  to  be 
concisely  represented,  it  might  be  by  a  medal,  bearing 
two  inscriptions: — on  the  exergue,  "  War  in  Spain:" 
ff  — Peace  in  Ireland,"  on  the  reverse.  The  former 
is  the  vital  topic ;  for  it  involves  the  question — 
whether  we  shall  exist  at  all  ?  The  latter  leads  only 
to  a  change  in  the  mode  of  our  existence. 

The  Catholic  question  is  indeed  but  a  feather, 
weighed  against  that  of  the  Spanish  war,  in  its  opera- 
tion even  upon  the  interests  of  those  men  who  are 
personally  most  affected  by  its  decision.  Yet  has  it 
derived  a  gloomy  and  distempered  grandeur,  from  the 
mist  of  passion  which  surrounds  it,  falsifying  its  pro- 
portions, and  exaggerating  every  feature. 

The  ambitious  Catholic  calls  loudly  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  rights.  The  protestant  zealot  wields 
against  him  the  sword  of  religious  crimination.  Poli- 
tical wisdom  and  Christian  charity,  pitying  but  disap- 
proving this  frantic  violence,  invite  both  parties  to  a 
common  creed-—- that  it  is  but  indirectly  and  remotely 
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a  question  of  right — and  very  partially,   if  at  all,  a 
question  of  religion. 

The  great  principle  of  the  subject  has  been  laid 
clown  by  a  Noble  Marquis  with  luminous. simplicity  : 
"  That  no  State  can  be  warranted  in  restraining  any 
class  of  citizens  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  a 
regard  to  the  public  safety: — inconsistent  with  that 
safety,  the  Catholic,  or  the  Protestant,  has  no  right: 
— That  safety  not  at  stake,  neither  ought  to  feel  re- 
striction," 

lam  far  from  asserting  that  the  spirit  of  Popery, 
concentrated  strongly,  and  uniformly  directed,  would 
be  fraught  with  no  dangers  to  our,  freedom.  So  far 
from  it,  that  the  Popery  now  existing  in  Ireland 
appears  to  my  judgment  to  teem  with  danger,  and 
from  three  causes — -over  one  of  which  the  Legislature 
can  have  but  a  faint  control,  whilst  over  the  others 
its  control  is  absolute — for  Parliament  need  only  speak 
the  word,  and  they  are  removed  for  ever.  These 
three  sources  of  alarm  are  to  be  found — in  a  Popish 
church,  which  never  can  be  wholly  conciliated ; — a 
Catholic  aristocracy,  who  might  be,  but  have  not 
been,  conciliated; — and  the  temporary  union  of  these 
two  bodies,  from  a  sense  of  mutual  weakness  and  de- 
pression. 

From  the  surrender  of  Limerick  to  the  year  1779> 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholic  exhibits  a  melan- 
choly void  ;  from  the  latter  period  to  the  present,  a 
frightful  prominence.  The  penal  code,  which  was 
in  force  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  18th  century, 
reduced  the  Papist  in  his  own  person,  and  in  those  of 
his  family,  to  a  state  of  political  extinction.  By  law 
he  could  not  vest  his  money  in  land ;  whilst  the  mer- 
cenary child,  who  read  his  recantation,  might  legally 
rob  his  parent.  Irish  industry,  discouraged  at  home, 
toiled  and  prospered  in  distant  regions.  Irish  valour, 
rejected  by  its  legitimate  Sovereign,  shed  lustre  on 
the  arms  of  his  enemies 5  and  more  than  once  tore 
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away,  from  the  brow  of  its  English  brethren,  those 
laurels  which  it  was  deemed  unworthy  to  share.  In 
the  year  1779>  the  Catholic,  by  the  purchase  of  land, 
was  suffered  to  realize  the  fruits  of  his  agricultural  and 
commercial  labours.  This  single  boon,  tendered  by 
its  donors  as  a  piece  of  detached  and  careless  liberality, 
was  pronounced  by  the  warning  voice  of  Mr.  FLOOD, 
to  be  the  corner-stone  of  a  vast  revolution.  His  rea- 
soning was  just :  for  the  balance  of  numbers,  under 
equal  laws  of  acquisition,  must  finally  draw  after  it 
the  balance  of  property ;  and  both  by  the  nature  of 
things  and  the  essential  spirit  of  our  constitution,  the 
fruit  of  property  is  power*.  On  the  enactment  of  this 
wise,  but  eventful,  statute,  the  Catholic  merchant, 
enriched  by  years  of  absence  in  Spain  or  Italy,  has- 
tened to  invest  his  profits  in  his  native  soil;  and  mul- 
titudes of  the  same  religious  faith  embarked  at  home 
in  the  various  branches  of  commerce;  acquiring, 
with  the  sense  of  personal  independence,  a  passion  for 
more  extensive  privileges,  and  courage  for  new  de- 
mands. 

From  the  year  J?90  this  spirit  gained  ground. 
The  impatience  of  the  Catholics  for  fresh  immunities 
was  loudly  echoed  by  the  Dissenters,  who  clamoured 
for  reform — as  it  was  farther  reinforced  by  a  sympathy 
with  the  French  revolution.  The  substantial  out- 
works of  the  constitution  had  been  carried  in  1779;  and 
now,  under  the  decent  language  of  humble  suppliants, 
the  theory  of  right  was  assumed,  and  the  means  of  as- 
serting it  insinuated.  Government  gave  way.  The 
exercise  of  the  bar  was  conceded,  although  its  honours 
were  withheld.  Catholics  were  made  eligible  to  act 
in  corporate  bodies,  and  to  hold  subordinate  military 

*  Note— Of  this  the  Catholics  were  well  aware;  and  many  years 
ago,  one  of  their  leaders  told  a  Nobleman  in  office — "  If  your 
"  Lordship  means  to  stop  here,  you  will  find  it  impossible  : — You 
"  have  given  too  much  already."— -Yet  Lord  Liverpool  says, 
*•  Here  I  take  my  stand." 
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commissions.  The  elective  franchise  was  next  laid 
open  to  a  ragged  and  hungry  multitude,  who  laughed 
at  every  gift  but  those  of  food  and  whiskey.  All 
ranks  of  laymen  were  comprehended  within  these 
prodigal  statutes,  except  the  aristocracy,  whom  they 
ought  to  have  embraced,  though  all  others  had  been 
excluded.  The  grant  of  the  elective  franchise  was 
little  in  fact,  for  the  wretched  occupier,  whether 
Papist  or  Protestant,  would  inevitably  vote  for  his 
landlords  but  in  principle  it  was  every  thing,  for  it 
removed  the  attainder  from  Catholic  blood.  But  what 
was  the  effect  of  this  instructive  measure  on  the  House 
of  Commons  itself? — of  this  measure,  which  more 
than  doubled  the  elective  body  of  the  kingdom?  Did 
it  civilize,  or  satisfy,  or  improve  the  condition  of  the 
voter  ?  No  !  Did  it  reform,  restrain,  or  enlighten  the 
Representative?  Alas,  no  !  But  it  was  a  lesson  to  the 
patriots,  who  cry  out  for  universal  suffrage,  that  when 
elections  become  popular,  they  do  not  always  become 
pure.  Without,  then,  allaying  one  murmur  of  dis- 
content, this  preference  of  the  mob  to  the  Gentleman 
and  the  Noble,  served  only  to  strengthen  the  claims  of 
the  latter;  while  it  roused  and  mortified  their  jealousy 
and  their  pride.  In  every  subsequent  tumult  of  the 
Irish,  therefore,  the  Catholic  aristocracy  have  taken 
care  to  shew  a  just  condemnation  of  the  insurgents: 
but  was  it  criminal  in  men  so  treated,  to  let  Govern- 
ment and  the  populace  fight  it  out?  Was  it  natural 
that  they  should  make  any  strenuous  effort  on  behalf 
of  those  Ministers  who  suspected  and  repelled  them  ? 
What  measure  of  ignominy  would  they  not  have 
purchased  from  mankind,  had  they  reflected  with 
other  feelings  than  those  of  scorn  and  indignation, 
that  they  were  the  only  proscribed  members  of  that 
communion,  of  whose  knowledge,  loyalty,  and  virtue, 
they  were  themselves  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  de- 
pository ? 
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But  we  must  not  overlook  the  Popish  Clergy  j 
whose  projects,  and  whose  power,  came  fairly  under 
consideration,  in  the  attempt  to  estimate  their  in- 
fluence on  the  present  question. 

Ireland  is,  I  believe,  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  Protestant  worship  is  by  law  established; 
whilst  the  gaudy  exterior  of  a  Popish  hierarchy  is  not 
merely  tolerated,  but  effectually  and  ostentatiously 
upheld.  The  frame  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Ire- 
land is  perfect  in  its  minutest  member.  The  whole 
gradation  of  Prelates,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  is  in 
its  most  finished  state,  and  in  the  highest  activity ; 
their  various  duties  pompously  exercised — their 
spiritual  supremacy  acknowledged  and  reverenced — . 
their  favour  courted — and  their  persons  held  sacred, 
by  all  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
image  of  a  Popish  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  lives  in 
the  eye  of  an  immense  population,  attached  to  it 
not  only  by  religious  habit,  but  by  the  record  or  be- 
lief of  common  suffering,  and  by  the  present  im- 
pulse of  a  confederate  struggle,  which  is  so  much  the 
more  pregnant  with  alarm,  because  its  objects  are 
not  fully  defined.  The  skeleton,  indeed,  of  this 
hierarchy,  has  been  so  skilfully  preserved,  that  to 
cover  it  with  flesh,  and  to  adorn  it  with  the  trap- 
pings of  legal  authority,  if  not  within  the  imme- 
diate competence  of  the  priesthood,  is  at  least  within 
the  dreams  of  their  ambition.  From  Tone,  the  unfor- 
tunate— once  an  agent  of  the  Catholics — afterwards  of 
separation — of  rebellion— and  of  France; — but  a  man 
whose  soul,  as  it  came  from  his  Maker,  was  more  formed 
to  start  at  crimes  than  at  their  punishmentj — from  him 
amidst  a  literary  circle,  I  remember,  whileyetafnere 
boy,  to  have  heard  the  following  words  : — "There  can 
<c  be  no  hesitation  in  adjusting  the  •claims  of  the  Catho- 
"  liclaiety — itis  their  clergy  that  I  fear.  Unless  they 
f(  can  be  brought  under  the  firm  control  of  the  State, 
*c  they  will  work  hard  to  undermine  the  ascendancy 
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Cf  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  nation  will  be 
"  kept  in  a  perpetual  ferment."  This  person,  it 
may  be  remembered,,  was  chosen  as  the  ablest  and 
most  active  partizan  in  the  island,  to  advise, 
to  digest,  and  to  exhibit,  the  pretensions  of  the 
Catholic  body.  He  possessed  not  only  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  interests  into  which 
that  body  was  divided,  but  with  their  several  views, 
principles,  and  temper.  As  an  individual,  therefore, 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  concluding,  that  a  danger 
could  not  be  altogether  visionary,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  and  admitted,  by  a  person,  so  in- 
formed respecting  the  Catholics — so  engaged  in  their 
cause — and,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  so  prejudiced  in 
their  favour.  The  Romish  Priesthood  of  Ireland  have 
been  accused  of  saying,  "  one  revolution  extinguish- 
"  ed  the  splendour  of  our  Church — another  revolu- 
ce  tionmay  restore  it."  These  words,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Popish  Ecclesiastic,  are  any  thing  but  criminal : 
they  are  the  declaration  of  a  recorded  truth,  and  the 
indication  of  a  natural  sentiment. 

In  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  numbers  of  Priests 
bore  a  conspicious  figure.  A  few  Protestant  Gen- 
tlemen— a  few  dissenting  Gentlemen,  but  hardly  any 
Catholics  of  that  rank,  were  on  the  list  of  rebels. 
That  rebellion,  in  its  motives  and  its  origin,  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  dissenter,  a  war  for  reform  by 
the  bayonet; — on  the  part  of  the  United  Irish  Club, 
a  war  for  a  separation  from  England ; — on  the  part  of 
the  peasant,  a  war  against  the  rich; — on  the  part  of 
the  priest,  a  crusade  against  heresy. 

What  was  the  progress  of  this  rebellion,  so  com- 
plex in  its  source?  The  Dissenter,  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  betrayed  by  his  Catholic  associate,  gave 
up  democracy  in  despair,  and  his  ally  in  disgust,  and 
was  cured  of  insurrection  for  ever.  The  united  Irish 
schemes  and  efforts  were  overturned. by  the  captivity 
of  the  leading  conspirators.  The  peasant  grew  weary- 
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of  famine  and  defeat,  and  felt  that  with  the  dissolution 
of  public  order,  he  had  brought  down  a  tyranny  more 
terrible  than  middle  men  or  tithes,  the  grievances 
which  had  hitherto  galled  him.  When  every  mor- 
tal passion  was  extinct — when  every  temporal  object 
of  rebellion  was  abandoned — the  priest  came  in  to  ral- 
ly the  broken  cause,  and  to  pervert  its  character.  He- 
retics were  piked  by  scores,  and  burnt  by  scores — yet 
the  murderers  were  never  excommunicated.  Thus 
was  a  religious  fire  kindled  from  the  embers  of  demo- 
cracy— thus  did  the  phrenzy  of  superstition  succeed  to 
that  of  enthusiasm,  and  prolong  its  evils — surviving 
every  passion  by  which  the  war  had  been  precipitated, 
and  every  hope  with  which  it  had  commenced. 
Priests  were  killed  in  battle,  and  hanged  by  law — but 
in  both  cases  they  earned  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  Moniteur,  in  the  year  1803,  asserted  that  the  Ro- 
mish Clergy  of  Ireland  " seconded  with  a  discreet 
zeal/'  the  beneficent  view  of  the  first  Consul  for  the 
Irish !  Do  I  impute  this  to  the  priesthood  as  a  crime? 
No  !  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  amidst  the  circumstan- 
ces which  surround  him.  So  long  as  there  shall  be  no 
strong  temporal  or  local  interest,  to  counteract  the  cor- 
poration spirit  of  a  Catholic  Hierarchy,  the  Church 
will  be  their  Country,  and  the  Pope  their  King. 

The  Romish  priests  of  Ireland  cannot  at  present 
be  swayed  by  any  temporal  or  local  feelings,  to  weak- 
en that  devotion  to  their  Church,  or  sensibly  to  check 
that  corporation  spirit.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  before  them  prospects  of  liberal  provi- 
sion and  of  honourable  advancement,  which  repay  the 
charge  of  a  costly  education,  and  make  the  Sacred 
profession  a  receptacle  for  the  members  of  opulent  and 
noble  families.  From  this  active  cause,  perhaps  much 
more  than  from  any  positive  institution,  flows  that 
union  between  Church  and  State,  which  tends  to  the 
preservation  of  \y,A\\.  In  the  aristocracy,  whether  of 
England  or  of  Ireland,  is  vested  the  distribution  of 
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church  preferment,  either  directly  by  lay  patronage, 
or  circuitously,  through  the  medium  of  ministers  and 
bishops.  Church  and  state  are  thus  cemented,  by  a 
perpetual  harmony  between  their  members  5  those  of 
the  former  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  that 
class  of  society,  whence  they  derive  their  origin  and 
their  promotion.  With  sects  it  is  widely  different,  es- 
pecially with  Catholics  as  a  sect.  The  Presbyterian 
clergy  of  the  kingdom  depend  in  a  great  degree  on 
the  favour  of  their  congregations,  who  are  all  a  civili- 
zed and  intelligent  body.  Hence  their  ministers  live 
in  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  exertion — hence 
have  they  become  indefatigable  in  their  duties,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  talents,  and  exemplary  in  their 
lives.  But  apart  from  the  peaceful  tendencies  of 
learning  and  religion,  which,  however  they  may  qua- 
lify the  Dissenting  Clergyman  to  criticise  the  Consti- 
tution, certainly  unfit  him  to  disturb  it,  this  order  of 
persons  in  Ireland  have  of  late  received  a  yearly  sti- 
pend from  Government — a  tie  upon  their  loyalty  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  condition  of  the 
priest. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Romish  clergy  of  Ireland 
have  sprung  (in  general)  from  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
Their  early  feelings,  prejudices,  and  habits,  are  those 
of  the  peasants  who  gave  them  birth.  The  new  feel- 
ings superinduced  by  education  are  such  only  as  at- 
tach them  to  the  church;  the  new  learning  which 
they  attain,  just  enables  them  to  officiate  at  the  altar. 
The  emoluments  of  a  parish,  in  the  eye  of  men  born 
to  indigence,  are  enough  to  waken  ambition,  not  to 
satisfy  it.  The  connexions  they  form  are  with  the  lower 
classes  of  their  own  faith ;  so  that  they  have  neither 
fixed  wealth  to  lose  by  an  overthrow  of  the  state, — 
nor  rank,  by  a  convulsion  of  society.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  kept  in  mind,  both  as  a  cheering  reflection, 
and  a  clue  for  the  Legislature,  that  every  circumstance 
which  goes  to  alienate  this  priesthood  from  the  Pro- 
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testant  empire,  abates  so  much  of  their  power  to  mo- 
lest it,  since  conscious  weakness  is  the  real  source  of 
their  irritation. 

Were  a  revolution  to  take  place  in  Ireland,  a  seizure 
of  church  property  would  in  my  apprehension  be  the 
motive  of  that  enterprize,  as  well  as  its  immediate 
consequence. 

The  Popish  clergy  are  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
being  hostile  to  kingly  government.  They  are  friends 
to  Prerogative,  and  to  an  established  Church.  They 
quarrel  with  the  King,  only  where  he  clashes  with  the 
Pope;  and  would  overset  the  establishment,  only 
because  it  is  not  Catholic.  If  we  could  suppose  the 
dissenting  interest  adverse  to  hereditary  monarchy, 
their  aversion  would  be  tempered  by  an  indifference 
to  ecclesiastical  power ;  whilst  the  ambition  of  the 
Romish  Priesthood  is  somewhat  embarrassed,  by  their 
natural  bias  towards  the  Crown.  Were  Papists  given 
to  democracy,  or  Dissenters  to  spiritual  dominion, 
each  would  be  more  formidable  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment. It  is,  however,  by  no  means  questionable, 
that  this  agreement  of  the  Catholics  in  the  theory  of 
an  established  Church,  serves  only  to  render  them  more 
dangerous.  The  Dissenters  disapprove  the  church, 
but  do  not  disturb  it;  because  though  it  jars  with 
their  doctrines,  it  leaves  their  interests  untouched. 
The  Popish  Priesthood  execrate  it,  not  as  an  establish- 
ment, but  an  usurpation;  and  conspire  against  it  as 
an  enemy,  whose  spoils  will  be  finally  their  own. 

What  conclusion,  then,  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
enmity  of  the  Priesthood  to  the  State?  Why,  con- 
ciliate them,  if  you  can.  But  all  men  admit  that  they 
can  never  be  wholly  conciliated  :  then,  diminish  their 
power.  The  Catholic  Priesthood  are  now  formidable 
from  two  causes  :  one,  which  is  permanent,  the  influ- 
ence which  they  exercise  upon  the  lower  classes — the 
other,  transient,  the  countenance  which  the  higher 
classes  think  it  politic,  at  present,  to  afford  them. 

.'--•,' 
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Nothing  unites  men  like  fellow  suffering.  When  the 
Catholics  before  felt  aggrieved  by  disappointment,  and 
the  Dissenters  by  a  defective  representation,  what 
followed  ?  Why  they  formed  an  alliance.  The  Pres- 
byterian and  the  Catholic,  opposite  elements,  com- 
bined! Is  it  then  strange  that  parts  of  the  same  element 
should  approximate  under  a  similar  pressure  ?  or  that 
the  aristocracy  and  the  priesthood  of  the  same  com- 
munion, should  each  strive  to  mount  on  the  other's 
neck,  to  the  attainment  of  its  own  peculiar  object? 
Diseased  bodies  reciprocate  their  contagion  :  sepa- 
rate, therefore,  the  Aristocracy  from  the  Priesthood; — 
cleanse  the  metal  of  the  dross  which  adheres  to  it — and 
stamp  it  in  the  mint  of  the  Constitution. 

Suppose  a  Catholic  Nobleman  has  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers — suppose  a  Catholic  Gentleman  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  County — with  the 
power  of  legislating  for  this  mighty  Empire — with  the 
privilege  of  attacking  a  Minister  to  his  face — and  the 
chance  of  succeeding  him  as  Minister ; — will  such  a 
man,  so  exalted,  give  ear  to  any  selfish  and  hazardous 
plot,  for  subverting  the  State,  of  which  he  is  a  branch 
and  a  legislator,  and  erecting  a  Monastery  on  its  ruins? 
When  the  Question,  as  at  present,  is  between  a 
Church  which  courts  him,  and  a  State  by  which  he 
is  repelled,  rejected,  and  insulted — we  may  very  well 
imagine  that  the  Catholic  gentleman  must  have  every 
motive,  arising  from  mere  passion,  to  engage  him  in 
war  against  the  latter.  Interest  alone  restrains  him  : 
what,  then,  will  result  from  investing  him  with  the 
dignity  to  which  he  aspires  ?  Will  it  afford  him  more 
power  to  do  mischief— more  ability  to  injure  the  Go- 
vernment? Not  until  he  can  bribe,  cajole,  or  frighten 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Will  we  have 
more  evil  inclinations?  No,  assuredly;  for  being  a 
part  of  the  Government,  he  will  hardly  sign  the  death- 
warrant  of  his  own  greatness.  The  gulph  which  now 
separates  him  from  his  Protestant  brother  will  be  at 
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once  filled  up — the  temporary  cement  which  now 
binds  him  to  his  priest  will  be  dissolved — and  his 
sympathies  transferred  to  the  constitution  which  em- 
braces him. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Veto — 
of  the  Catholics  promising  and  recalling  it.  If,  as  I 
have  contended,  no  new  power  be  conferred  upon  the 
Church,  by  this  admission  of  the  laiety  to  office;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  priesthood  be  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  those  auxiliaries  which  the  Constitution  would 
gain;  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  any  fresh  groundhas 
been  laid  for  the  imposition  of  a  Veto  on  their  Bishops. 
To  me,  however,  there  has  long  appeared  abundant 
ground  for  the  accession  of  such  a  power  to  the  Crown 
—apart  from  any  agitation  whatever  of  the  question, 
as  it  affects  the  lay  privileges  now  under  enquiry.  To 
me  it  appears  something  more  than  monstrous,  that 
BUONAPARTE  should,  in  the  person  of  his  deputy  the 
Pope,  actually  play  Father  Confessor  to  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Are  we  to  be  told,  because 
the  Pope,  when  an  Italian,  independent  of  France-r- with 
no  conceivable  views  upon  Great  Britain — forbore  to 
debauch  the  Irish  prelacy—--that  therefore  a  French- 
man, at  war  with  England — conscious  that  Ireland 
js  her  only  vulnerable  member — that  Popery  is  her 
only  corruptible  spot — are  we  to  be  told  that  such  an 
enemy  will  fail  to  strike,  where  alone  the  wound  can 
be  mortal  ?  Such  a  statement  is  really  so  puerile — 
so  gross — that  one  is  led  to  suspect  treachery  at  the 
bottom. 

The  time  to  impose  a  Veto  on  the  Catholic  Bi^ 
shops,  was  when  the  first  French  soldier  mounted  guard 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  moment  his  Holi- 
ness sunk  under  .the  menaces,  and  into  the  arms  of 
France,  that  was  the  moment  to  annihilate  his  autho- 
rity throughout  the  dominions  of  our  Sovereign. 

To  hear  the  tone  of  the  Popish  Hierarchy,  one 
jnight  fancy  they  had  arrogated  the  very  province  of 
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legislation, — that  they  had  some  mighty  boon,  not  to 
ask,  but  to  bestow, — and  that  the  Imperial  Parli- 
ament must  humbly  petition  their  Reverences3  for 
leave  to  pass  an  Act,  in  favour  of  Catholic  Laymen. 
Refuse  the  Veto  !  how  dare  they — how  can  they  re- 
fuse it ?  Suppose  it  be  given  to  the  King  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  coupled  with  an  act  of  grace  and  justice 
to  the  body  at  large ;  could  the  priesthood  withhold  it  ? 
Would  the  laity  be  idiots  enough,  were  they  even 
strong  enough,  to  support  them  in  their  obstinacy  ? 
Will  they  not  learn  to  tolerate  the  safeguards  of  that 
Constitution  by  whose  lenient  spirit  they  are  tolerated 
and  protected  ?  If  the  Veto  be  needless,  why  solicit  for 
it?  if  necessary,  why  take  the  trouble  of  soliciting?  De- 
sirable I  acknowledge  it  to  be,  that  such  a  restriction 
should  be  imposed  by  general  consent  •  but  holding  it, 
as  from  my  soul  I  do,  essential  to  our  liberty  and  our 
safety — if  it  were  not  offered  as  a  free  gift — as  a  right 
it  should  be  claimed  and  established. 

This,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions— that  no  permanent  or  necessary  connexion  sub- 
sists between  the  political  and  religious  Catholic — 
their  habits,  affections,  and  interests  being  naturally 
distinct,  and  in  some  points  contrasted; — that  their 
present  union  is  only  from  fellow-feeling,  which  a  sin- 
gle Act  of  Parliament  would  dissolve — opening  to  the 
aristocracy  new  prospects,  enjoyments,  and  associa- 
tions ; — that  no  pernicious  power  would  be  conferred 
by  these  privileges,  but  many  hostile  dispositions  sub- 
dued or  pacified;-— that  the  Veto  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  salary  to  the  Bishops,  who  would  thus  be 
dependant  on  Parliament  for  their  support,  as  on  the 
Crown  for  their  creation  ; — that,  in  fine,  the  fetters 
should  be  struck  off  the  layman,  and  forged  anew  for 
the  priest. 

If,  however,  you  ask  me  whether  all  these  measures 
will  succeed,  so  as  effectually  to  tranquillize  the  island, 
you  compel  me  to  admit  that  my  expectations  are 
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not  so  sanguine.  The  alliance  of  the  Catholic  Gen- 
tleman and  Peer  with  the  Government  will  indeed  pal- 
liate the  evil  which  it  cannot  wholly  remove ;  but 
tithes  and  rents  are  the  standing  grievances,  for  which 
no  legislative  wisdom  could  at  the  present  hour  pro- 
vide an  adequate  remedy. 

Former  disturbances  had  each  its  peculiar  source : 
but  were  I  to  guess  at  the  origin  of  those  barbarous 
outrages,  which,  especially  within  the  last  four  years, 
have  defied  the  Law,  as  they  have  disgraced  the  Ma- 
gistracy, I  would  say,  that  they  have  grown  out  of  that 
period  in  the  progress  of  Ireland,  when  she  begins  to 
emerge  from  agriculture,  and  to  put  on  the  attributes 
of  commerce.  The  rapid  rise  of  prices  has  made  land 
more  valuable.  But  the  old  tenantry,  accumstomed 
to  low  rents,  to  long  tenures,  and  to  a  sort  of  hereditary 
occupation,  refuse  to  raise  their  offers  with  the  times; 
and  when  a  successful  competitor  appears,  they  mur- 
der him,  to  preserve  their  monopoly.  Such  a  spirit  no 
legislative  measure  can  repress.  Commerce,  opulence, 
and  civilization,  the  parents  of  other  evils,  will  banish 
these  from  society — gradually  obliterating,  with  the 
traces  of  their  existence,  the  only  records  of  their  cure. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

VETUS. 


LETTER  VI. 

The  Catholics — Inadequate  Reinforcements  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton— Succession  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Foreign  Office—* 
The  Ministers — Lord  Moira — Mr.  Canning — Marquis 
fVellesley. 

SIR,  MAY  8, 1812. 

FROM  Mr.  GRATTAN'S  promised  motion  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  the  friends  of  their  country  had  indul- 
ged themselves  with  anticipating,  if  not  a  successful, 
at  least,  a  satisfactory  issue.  Their  hopes  have  been 
fulfilled, — their  expectations  have  been  exceeded. 
The  Ministerial  sentiment  has  taken  a  new  tone ;  po- 
litical doubts  succeeding  to  religious  dogmas.  The 
fever  of  bigotry  subsides  into  weakness.  The  Minis- 
ter, dropping  from  heaven  to  earth,  staggers  as  he 
touches  the  ground  of  sublunary  policy;  no  longer 
beholds  an  eternal  barrier  between  him  and  bis  fellow 
mortal;  and  by  conceding  its  possibility,  hastens  that 
happy  revolution,  which  henceforth  no  Minister  can 
frustrate  or  retard. 

My  last  letter,  inserted  in  The  Times,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  ult.  was  designed  to  extricate  some 
branches  of  this  most  interesting  subject  from  the 
confusion  into  which  they  had  been  thrown,  both  by 
the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Catholics. 

Throughout  the  discussions  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion,— I  might  add  from  the  beginning, — the  Priest- 
hood have  been  most  absurdly  identified  with  the 
Laity  ;  when  fact  and  common  sense  would  both  de- 
cide, that  they  stood  in  absolute  contrast. 

Mr.  PERCEVAL  has  never  scrupled  to  argue  on  the 
assumption,  that  all  the  pernicious  tenets  of  Popes  and 
Councils,  and  that  all  their  obnoxious  pretensions, 
from  the  earliest  times,  were  the  tenets  and  pretea- 
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sions  of  the  present  day.  This  is  neither  true  nor 
candid ;  yet  may  we  admit  it  in  its  broadest  extent, 
and  call  upon  the  Minister  for  farther  proof,  not  that 
such  are  the  claims  or  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  that  all  the  laymen  who  pray  to  God  ac- 
cording to  the  Catholic  form  of  worship,  would  be- 
come the  instruments  to  promote  or  enlarge  the  tem- 
poral domination  of  that  Church.  Unless  he  can  per- 
suade us  of  this,  he  has  argued  and  declaimed  to  little 
purpose. 

Amongst  those  undeniable  truths,  and  those  irre- 
sistible arguments,  with  which  Lord  WELLESLEY's 
celebrated  speech  on  Lord  FlTZWILLIAM's  Motion 
abounds,  it  has  been  laid  down  by  his  Lordship,  that 
the  question  is  not,  whether  any  new  power  shall  be 
granted  to  the  Catholics,— for  that  their  power  exists 
Already.  The  question  suggested  by  the  Noble 
Speaker  is  simply  this:  shall  the  power,  so  pre-exist- 
ing, be  for  the  Constitution,  or  against  it  ?  Such  is  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Catholic  question. 

The  strength  of  the  Catholics  is  in  their  property 
and  their  numbers.  There  are  two  modes  by  which 
a  strength,  so  compounded,  may  be  reduced  ;  one  is 
plunder,  and  extirpation  the  other.  Plunder  and  ex- 
tirpation are  the  only  means;  but  happily  for  man- 
kind these  means  are  no  longer  human, — there  is  no 
heart  by  which  they  could  now  be  contemplated, — 
there  is  no  hand  by  which  they  could  be  enforced. 

Suppose  it  were  a  question  with  a  foreign  nation, 
whether  you  will  have  them  for  allies  or  enemies? 
What  would  be  the  answer  of  any  reasonable  being  ? 
Is  it  not  then  a  far  stronger  case,  where  the  alternative 
is  between  creating  subjects  or  enemies,  in  the  heart 
of  your  own  empire  ?  We  are  told  by  Sir  WM.  SCOTT, 
that  a  Catholic  Judge  might  be  prompted  by  his  re- 
ligion to  betray  his  trust.  The  Catholic  faith  must, 
therefore,  be  adverse  to  every  moral  and  social  duty. 
If  a  Roman  Catholic  be  unfit  for  a  judge,  he  surely 
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ought  not  to  be  a  juror.  If  he  be  capable  of  violating 
the  oath  of  office,  why  tender  to  him  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance? Why  examine  him  as  a  witness?  Why  trust 
him  at  all  ?  If  he  made  light  of  the  obligation  of  an 
oath,  would  he  not  swear  himself  at  once  into  the 
Magistracy,  the  Council,  and  the  Parliament,  by- 
reading  without  ceremony  the  form  of  a  recantation  ? 
If  perjury  were  venial  in  the  eye  of  a  Papist,  none 
but  idiots  would  in  this  country  avow  themselves  of 
the  Popish  faith.  The  argument  ends,  where  it  be- 
gins, in  madness. 

Mr  PERCEVAL'S  purpose  would  not  be  answered, 
by  drawing  a  just  distinction  between  the  priesthood 
and  laity  of  the  Catholics.  Bigotry,  like  other  insa- 
nity, has  its  cunning.  The  Church  and  people  are 
thrown  into  one  group,  and  held  up  to  similar  oblo- 
quy; that  the  designs  of  the  priest,  for  whom  nothing 
is  solicited,  may  be  more  conveniently  imputed  to  the 
layman,  who  prays  only  to  be  detached  from  his 
priest. 

Mr.  PERCEVAL  talks  much  of  a  cc  movement  in 
the  Catholic  mind,0  as  an  excuse  for  the  manifest  re- 
laxation of  tone  in  which  he  finds  himself  compelled 
to  address  this  question,  But  the  movement  that 
shakes  him  is  in  the  Protestant  mind.  The  "  No 
Popery"  Minister  begins  to  feel  himself  deserted  by 
his  "  No  Popery"  Parliament,  Two  hundred  and 
seventeen  votes  arrayed  against  him,  in  the  teeth  of 
his  threats  and  his  Constitutional  forebodings,  were 
sufficient  to  effect  a  mightier  movement  than  that 
which  has  displayed  itself  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  PERCE- 
VAL. Lord  WELLESLEY,  in  the  House  of  Lords — Mr. 
CANNING,  in  the  House  of  Commons — with  all  the  abi- 
lities in  the  nation  at  their  back — were  moving  sights 
to  the  eye  of  Mr.  PERCEVAL;  so  the  resistless  progress 
of  the  cause  which  he  dreads  will  move,  not  the  mind, 
but  the  power  of  Mr.  PERCEVAL. 

The  Catholics  have  been  taunted  with  "  the  loose- 
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ness  of  their  allegiance/'  because  they  feel  some  dis- 
content at  their  exclusion  from  the  state;  and  because 
that  discontent  has  been  urged  by  their  friends,  as  a 
danger  to  be  shunned  by  their  gratification.  Is  this 
fair  ?  Are  such  reproaches  to  be  tolerated,  proceeding, 
as  they  have  done,  from  the  first  judicial  character  of 
the  age?*  Is  there  no  correlative  of  allegiance?  For 
my  part  I  have  always  heard,  that  duties  are  recipro- 
cal between  a  Government  and  its  subjects, — that  al- 
legiance must  be  bought  by  protection. — and  that 
equal  allegiance  from  all  the  subjects  of  a  State,  is  ne- 
ver so  well  founded  as  in  an  equality  of  protection. 
This,  the  Catholic  subject  has  not, — for  he  can  neither 
legislate,  nor  administer  the  laws.  The  spirit  of  po- 
pery, acting  on  a  layman  of  that  persuasion,  is  alto- 
gether a  distinct  agent,  from  the  spirit  which  influ- 
ences a  Priest.  The  Priesthood,  as  a  body,  are  full 
of  temporal  ambition,  directed  to  substantial  objects. 
The  Catholic  hierarchy,  in  their  natural  state,  form  a 
vast  corporation,  perpetually  aspiring  to  new  powers. 
Debarred  from  the  indulgence  of  those  feelings,  and 
those  individual  passions,  which  cheer  and  harmonise 
the  soul  of  man,  while  they  blend  him  with  the  mass 
of  society,  the  Priesthood  are  actuated  by  a  gregarious 
impulse,  to  govern  this  world  by  their  patronage  in 
another.  The  Popish  Church,  therefore,  composes, 
in  itself,  a  party,  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
the  rival  of  every  Sovereign;  the  terror  of  every  peo- 
ple ;  with  little  respect  for  human  laws,  or  chanty  for 
human  passions,  except  as  the  instruments  of  its  own 
supremacy  over  both. 

When  the  laity,  on  the  other  hand,  of  any  religious 
faith,  come  forward  under  the  aspect  of  a  political 
party,  they  are  not  in  their  natural  state.  The  piety 
of  an  ecclesiastic  is  ever  associated  with  professional 
feelings.  That  of  a  layman  is  of  a  solitary  character : 

*  Sir  William  Scott. 
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fostered  by  seclusion;  and  forgetful  of  interest,  as  of 
ceremony,  in  its  addresses  to  the  Almighty.  Politi- 
cal views  are  the  bond — the  only  bond — of  political 
party.  What  will  a  Catholic  gentleman  gain  by  the 
donations  of  credulity  ?  or  by  fees  on  absolution  to 
the  living,  or  by  those  on  a  requiem  for  the  dead? 
Nothing.  It  is  we  who  bring  religion  into  morbid  ac- 
tivity, by  connecting  it  with  those  powers,  pr;vileges, 
and  enjoyments,  which  are  the  eternal  springs  of  mo- 
tion in  the  civilized  and  educated  man.  By  pressing 
under  a  common  yoke>  and  forcing  into  a  league,  for 
their  mutual  liberation,  those  whom  nature  and  sound 
policy  would  keep  for  ever  separate,  it  is  Government 
which  unites  them  against  itself, — and  what  is  worse, 
against  the  public  safety. 

I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  more  danger  is  appre- 
hended from  the  spirit  of  Popery,  so  much  the  more 
are  we  bound  to  detach  from  it  the  spirit  of  party; 
that  the  strongest  auxiliary  which  the  Popish  Priest- 
hood can  ever  obtain,  is  in  the  co-operation  of  their 
aristocracy,  founded  on  discontent,  and  terminable 
with  it ;  and  that  since  we  can  never  hope  to  convert 
the  priest,  it  becomes  wise,  as  it  is  honest,  to  bid  for 
the  people. 

Now  if,  after  glancing  at  the  principles  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  turn  our  observation  to  its  prospects,  what 
can  we  descry,  but  on  one  side  Mr.  PERCEVAL,  and 
public  opinion  on  the  other?  How  such  a  contest 
ought  to  end,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  any  where 
but  in  Mr.  PERCEVAL'S  Cabinet:  how  it  will  end,  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  himself  is  pretty  well 
assured.  An  enlightened  Minister  instructs  his  na- 
tion, or  rules  by  those  prejudices  which  he  fails  to 
eradicate:  but  when  the  hardy  fool  succeeds  to  office, 
and  finds  a  nation  more  liberal  than  himself,  he  la- 
bours to  poison  them  with  his  own  prejudices:  for  he 
dares  not  govern  those  whom  he  cannot  degrade. 
Hence  the  execrable  yell  of  intolerance,  which  served 
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as  an  installation  ode  to  Mr.  PERCEVAL's  Ministry. 
Hence  the  ready  admission  of  Dr.  DuiGENAN  to  the 
Privy  Council,  coupled  with  the  perverse  exclusion  of 
the  Earls  of  SHREWSBURY  and  FlNGAL  from  Parlia- 
ment. Hence,  amongst  other  causes,  the  calamitous 
secession  of  Lord  WELLESLEY — and  the  yet  more 
fatal  re-entrance  of  Lord  CASTLEREAGH  into  the  Ca- 
binet. But  these  are  facts; — let  us  look  to  their  con- 
sequences. There  is  a  strenuous,  I  fear  a  growing 
party  in  Ireland,  raised  against  the  Union.  Many 
of  those  politicians  who  sold  their  votes  and  their  bo- 
roughs, have  spent  their  money  in  the  gaming-houses 
of  London,  and  are  by  this  time  hungry  for  a  second 
bribe.  The  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are,  as  they  have 
ever  been,  unanimous  in  their  hatred  of  the  Union, 
The  Catholic  body,  through  whose  acquiescence  it 
was  carried,  have  since  been  taught,  by  bitter  expe* 
rience,  to  regard  it  as  an  obstacle  to  their  wishes,  in- 
terposed by  their  own  facility.  If  the  Union  were 
dissolved  to-morrow,  is  there  in  Ireland  a  physical  or 
moral  power,  which  could  resist  the  admission  of  Lord 
FlNGAL  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers?  Here,  then, 
is  a  key  to  the  whole  question.  The  interest  of  the 
Catholic  now  arrays  him  against  the  incorporation  of 
bis  country  with  Great  Britain:  buy  him  off, — iden- 
tify his  greatness  with  the  unity  of  the  empire, — and 
interest  throws  him  into  the  same  scale. 

It  is  vain  to  consider  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  re- 
ference to  internal  policy  alone.  Ireland,  towards  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  was  left  for  protection  to 
her  native  loyalty  and  spirit.  The  troops  were  sent 
away,  to  fight  the  foreign  enemy;  and  the  Irish  nation 
sprung  up  in  defence  of  the  empire.  Caa  Mr.  PER- 
CEVAL trust  them  now?  Will  he  so  depreciate  the 
vigour  of  his 'own  policy,  as  to  fancy  that  it  has  failed 
of  its  proper  effect,— to  rouse  the  victims  of  it  against 
himself  and  his  Government?  Lord  NORTH'S  imbe- 
cility fades  out  of  sight  amidst  the  glare  of  more  recent 
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wickedness,  or  madness.  Lord  NORTH  was  accused  of 
neglecting  Ireland.  Alas !  who  can  say  that  she  is  now 
neglected?  Overlaid  by  the  tutelage  of  saints,  and  sti- 
fled by  the  providence  of  bigots,  she  has  sunk,  though 
not  reposed,  under  the  eye  and  under  the  arm  of  Mr. 
PERCEVAL.  As  his  warfare  against  the  Irish  Catholic  is 
positive  and  precise,  so  is  it  but  natural  that  he  should 
form  a  negative  alliance  with  BUONAPARTE.  We  ac- 
cordingly find  reinforcements  sent  to  Ireland,  whilst 
they  are  withheld  from  Spain!  Troops,  it  seems,  can- 
not be  spared  from  the  duty  of  tranquillizing  the  Irish, 
under  Mr.  PERCEVAL'S  system.  When  Lord  WEL- 
LINGTON loudly  demands  reinforcements,  to  supply 
the  necessary  losses  of  this  brilliant  campaign,  that  he 
may  follow  up  the  siege  of  Badajos  by  fresh  victories, 
and  console  the  world  on  the  Ebro,  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  for  those  evils  which  impend  over  the 
North  of  Europe;  "Oh  no,"  is  the  reply — "there 
f6  can  be  no  need  of  reinforcements, — the  successes  of 
"  Lord  WELLINGTON  may  put  us  quite  at  ease.  But 
"  all  officers  are  desirous  of  swelling  the  amount  of 
"  their  force;  and  his  Lordship  is  no  more  exempt 
"from  this  passion  than  his  neighbours! !"  Here  is 
gratitude — here  is  wisdom— here  are  statesmen  with  a 
vengeance.  Why  these  are  the  sentiments,  these  the 
very  words,  of  that  malignant  Counsellor,  the  Cartha- 
genianHANNO;  when  HANNIBAL,  the  WELLINGTON 
of  Carthage,  added  to  the  enumeration  of  his  triumphs, 
a  call  for  essential  supplies,  that  he  might  be  in  a 
condition  to  crown  his  career  of  glory,  by  extinguish- 
ing for  ever  the  Roman  name.  It  was  at  last  the  pre- 
valence of  such  counsels,  that  drove  HANNIBAL  from 
Italy  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  ultimately  carried 
the  firebrand  of  war  into  the  very  bosom  of  Carthage. 
Whilst  the  GRENVILLES  were  in  power,  and  Buo- 
NAPARTE  on  the  Vistula,  the  motley  Ministry  were 
justly  and  universally  condemned,  for  the  weakness 
with  which  they  let  "slip  the  occassion  of  destroying 
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him.  By  whom,  then  were,  theyr  eproached  so  bitterly 
as  by  the  present  Ministers  ?  Was  it  not  emphatical- 
ly declared,  that  "  every  man  we  could  muster  ought 
"to  have  been  employed,  in  intercepting  the  return 
*c  of  the  French?"  Far  from  quarrelling  with  this 
advice,  I  blame  only  the  inconsistency  of  the  adviser. 
Here  recurs  a  similar  opportunity, —  here,  too,  we  may 
anticipate  the  same  reproach  ;  but  under  circumstan- 
ces so  much  more  disgraceful  to  Mr.  PERCEVAL  than 
to  Lord  GRENVILLE,  that  the  latter  acted  in  fair  con- 
formity to  a  deliberate  (however  erroneous)  system; 
whereas  the  other,  when  he  starves  the  war  policy  of 
which  he  boasts,  practises  treachery  against  his  own 
principles, — an  open  breach  of  his  own  promises, — 
and  a  gross  deception  ^"upon  the  people,  who  have 
stupidly  confided  in  both.  Where  is  now  a  force  to 
act  upon  the  rear  of  BUONAPARTE  ?  Where  are  the 
matured  details,— where  the  meditated  principles, — 
where  the  naked  outline, —  where  even  the  scattered 
elements  of  a  plan,  for  giving  aid  to  Russia,  or  encou- 
ragement to  the  Germans  ? — for  embracing  within 
the  grasp  of  British  co-operation,  a  single  point  of  that 
invaluable  maritime  frontier,  which  spreads  from 
Dantzic  to  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  ? — for  laying  the 
ground- work  of  an  allied  kingdom,  or  of  a  subject  pro- 
vince, in  the  restoration  of  Holland,  which  we  ought 
long  ago  to  have  saved  ? — or  in  the  recovery  of  Hano- 
ver, which  we  ought  never  to  have  lost  ?  These  would 
be  the  purposes  of  a  great  mind — these  are  purposes 
suggested  by  the  actual  crisis.  But  that  mind  exists 
not  in  the  present  Cabinet.  Of  that  crisis,  so  preg- 
nant with  good  or  evil,  the  power  of  profiting  by  the 
alternative  will  soon  pass  away — its  advantages  not 
seized,  though  we  shall  wonder  how  they  came  to  be 
neglected — its  evils  never  guessed  at  by  a  shallow  Mi- 
nistry, until  they  are  felt  and  deplored  by  every  child 
in  the  nation.  Rash  that  I  am,  to  talk  thus  of  Russia ! 
Is  Spain  yet  saved? — or  will  she  not  yet  be  sacrificed  ? 
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Has  the  British  loss  before  Badajos  been  replaced  ? 
No,  nor  one  measure  yet  thought  of  to  recruit  the  ar- 
my. Has  the  loss  of  a  negociator  been  repaired,  any 
more  than  that  of  an  army  ?  Does  the  modest  Secreta- 
ry for  Foreign  Affairs — do  the  whole  body  of  Mr. 
PERCEVAL'S  Administration,  saints  and  sinners  to 
boot — does  any,  or  do  all  of  them,  affect  to  believe, 
that  the  Spaniards  are  pleased  with  the  removal  of 
Lord  WELLESLEY  ?  that  they  are  not  struck  with  con- 
tempt or  dismay,  by  this  jury-mast,  rigged  up  as  his 
successor  ?  "  MARLBO ROUGH,  they  cry,  you  have 
c<  left  us, — but  where  is  GoDOLPHlN  now?  Whither 
"  has  fled  the  Companion  spirit?  Where  hides  him- 
<f  self  the  true  patron  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  You 
<(  have  broken  down  by  this  dismissal,  the  genius  of 
"our  holy  cause  :  you  have  unnerved  the  arm  of  your 
<c  own  mighty  commander.  The  victories  he  has  won 
"  for  you — the  English  blood  which  has  flowed— the  En- 
"  glish  treasure  which  you  haveexpended,  will  but  swell 
"  the  list  of  your  follies  and  your  crimes,  and  serve 
"  but  to  aggravate  our  future  miseries,  if  efforts  so  no- 
"  ble  and  so  fortunate  are  henceforth  to  be  relaxed, — 
"  if  langour  and  indecision  are  to  follow  and  blot  out 
<c  the  traces  of  so  many  triumphs, — if  a  nation  whom 
f(  these  great  brothers  have  so  exalted,  by  the  wisdom 
"  and  the  splendour  of  their  deeds,  must  be  ensnared 
<e  by  the  obliquities,  and  overcast  by  the  obscurities, 
"  of  such  a  mind  as  HARLEY's, — if  a  peace  more  dis- 
"  graceful  than  that  of  Utrecht,  and  more  short-lived 
4C  than  the  truce  of  Amiens,  shall  rest  its  justification 
"  on  the  mere  necessity,  which  ignorance  and  impo- 
"  tence  have  created." 

A  foreign  Minister  ought  to  command  the  respect 
of  neutral,  but  eminently  of  allied,  nations.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  tell  Mr.  PERCEVAL  or  Lord  CA3TLEREAGH, 
what  were  the  feelings  avowed  by  every  foreigner  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  late  revolution  in  the  Cabinet — 
what  were  the  sentiments  of  every  Irish  Catholic — of 


every  English  Statesman.  Mr.  PERCEVAL,  I  believe, 
need  not  be  told,  that  the  demand  for  reinforcements 
-was  long  ago  pressed  upon  Ministers :  he  already 
knows  it,  and  knows  how  shamefully  it  was  received. 
Mr.  PERCEVAL  likewise  need  not  be  informed,  that 
when  the  capture  of  Badajos  was  considered  as  ap- 
proaching, certain  measures  were  suggested,  supple- 
mentary to  that  event,  and  powerfully  conducive  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  common  enemy.  Is  it  true,  that 
Mr.  PERCEVAL  could  not  afford  money  for  these  mea- 
sures ?  A  small  sum  of  money  !  And  yet  it  is  true, 
that  such  tremendous  barrack  estimates  were  voted  ? 
Can  this  be  a  parody  upon  the  campaign  in  Ireland, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  find  the  troops  such  close  em- 
ployment, that  neither  men  nor  money  can  be  spared 
for  foreign  service  ?  If  there  be  generally  one  ground 
stronger  than  another,  on  which  we  may  recommend 
an  increase  to  the  scale  of  military  operations,  it  is 
the  ground  of  economy.  One  vigorous  campaign  may 
terminate  a  war;  but  the  difference  of  outlay  between 
vigour  and  langour,  would  not  constitute  a  fifth  of  the 
.gross  expence ;  though  ten  long  years  of  patched 
and  piece-meal  operations  may  not  carry  the  same  ef- 
fect as  one  year  of  energy.  Add  to  this  argument 
the  immense  importance  it  derives  from  a  season  so 
fraught  with  claims  upon  our  exertions  in  other  quar- 
ters of  Europe,  and  then  calculate  the  foresight  of 
those  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
protract  hostilities  in  Spain,  until  another  peace  of 
Tilsit  shall  leave  NAPOLEON  no  second  enemy  to  dis- 
turb him.  I  confess  it  had  been  my  hope,  when  I 
first  addressed  you,  that  the  PRINCE  REGENT,  in  the 
choice  which  he  made  of  Mr.  PERCEVAL,  would  have 
little  regret  on  any  other  score,  compared  with  the  con- 
duct of  his  Minister  towards  Ireland.  An  acknow- 
ledged foe  to  the  Irish  Catholic,  we  had  been  flattered 
by  the  presumption  that  Mr.  PERCEVAL  would  not 
prove  a  hike-warm  friend  to  Spain.  Unhappily  we 
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find  that  he  is  both.  When  the  question,  as  stated  by 
his  Royal  Highness,  lay  between  the  demerits  of  Lord 
GREY  as  a  foreign,  and  those  of  Mr.  PERCEVAL  as  a 
domestic  Minister,  the  people  acquiesced  in  that  tem- 
porary composition,  which  placed  their  interests  at 
the  disposal  of  the  latter.  The  gradual  development 
of  facts  has  shorn  him  of  his  sole  pretension  $  and  sunk 
him  far  below  the  level  of  Lord  GREY.  Uncontradict- 
ed  rumour,  in  certain  cases,  has  all  the  force  of  proof. 
We  have  heard  that  Lord  WELLESLEY  condemned 
the  ruinous  prodigality,  and  disdained  the  wretched 
inconsistency  $  of  squandering  at  home  those  fine  re- 
sources, by  which  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  Spanish 
war  might  have  been  both  expedited  and  completed. 
Why  has  there  been  no  authentic  contradiction  to 
this? 

We  have  heard,  with  surprise  amounting  to  stupe- 
faction, we  have  heard,  that  when  the  Minister  nego- 
ciated  with  the  fifth  monarchy  in  Leadenhall- street, 
— when  the  rights  of  16  millions  of  Europeans,  and 
the  happiness  of  40  millions  of  Asiatics,  were  at  stake, 
-^that  when  the  Leadenhall  Ambassadors  came 
proudly  forward  in  the  full-blown  pretensions  of  roj'- 
alty,  although  the  very  object  of  their  mission  pro- 
nounced their  reign  at  an  end, — we  have  heard,  that 
because  the  Merchants  forgot  they  were  no  longer 
Sovereigns,  this  unassuming  Minister  forgot  likewise, 
that  he  himself  had  never  been  so ; — we  have  heard, 
that  he  proposed  and  rejected  terms;  in  other  words, 
that  he  made  and  unmade  Kings,  without  once  re- 
sorting to,  without  once  reflecting  on,  the  control  or 
authority  of  Parliament;  nay,  that  the  absence  of  au- 
thority was  to  merge  in  the  abundance  of  secresy, — 
that  the  Cabinet  were  never  fairly  consulted  on  the 
terms  or  provisions  of  the  coming  Charter, — that  in  a 
question  which  became  every  day  less  a  commercial, 
and  more  a  political  question,  the  only  Statesman  in 
th«  Cabinet — the  best  Statesman  in  the  nation — he 
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who  had  for  years  turned  the  force  of  a  comprehensive 
and  commanding  intellect,  exclusively  to  the  defence 
and  integrity  of  India — he,  who  in  times  that  were 
desperate,  saved  the  India  Company  from  despair- 
he,  who  had  regenerated,  extended,  and  secured  their 
vast  dominions,  laying  the  foundation  of  lasting  opu- 
lence, in  the  establishment  of  resistless  power — he 
whose  enlightened  policy,  and  unblemished  honour, 
were  basely  rewarded  with  ingratitude  and  reproach,— 
we  have  heard  that  such  a  man  was  never  once  listened, 
to,  either  on  the  details,  contingencies,  or  principles, 
of  an  approaching  grant,  which,  but  for  his  able  and 
prosperous  administration,  would  have  faded  away, 
ere  now,  into  an  absolute  dead  letter !  Are  such  things 
true?  I  pray,  let  us  have  them  contradicted. 

All  men  speak  their  wishes — and  mine  have  never 
been  withheld  from  you — on  the  topic  who  are,  and 
who  ought  to  be,  Ministers.  This,  assuredly,  is  not 
a  time  for  mere  clerks,  or  barristers,  in  office.  The 
"  Par  negotiis,  neque  supra/*  (provided  the  business 
be  of  small  account)  applies  tolerably  well  to  Mr. 
PERCEVAL  and  his  colleagues — to  Lord  CASTLE- 
REAGH,  GEORGE  ROSE,  and  Lord  LIVERPOOL.  Yet 
why  should  these  useful  and  ordinary  personages  be 
thrown  out  of  work  more  suitable  to  their  early  habits  ? 
Mr.  PERCEVAL,  with  the  aid  of  the  Right  Hon.  PA- 
TRICK DuiGENAN,  might  doubtless  make  a  livelihood 
by  commentaries  on  the  Catholic  Missal.  The  Earl 
of  LIVERPOOL,  by  a  bribe  of  Seve  porcelain  to  TAL- 
LEYRAND, might  soon  become  Surveyor-General  of 
the  road  from  Valenciennes  to  Paris;  whilst  none 
could  dispute  with  Lord  Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  the 
reconnoitring  of  Antwerp,  or  the  sounding  of  the 
Scheldt. 

Mr.  CANNING  proposes  to  address  the  PRINCE 
REGENT,  praying  his  Royal  Highness  to  consider, 
during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  the  claims  and  me- 
rits of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  Would  it  not 
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be  wise  to  extend  the  Royal  consideration  to  the  claims 
of  all  his  subjects,  and  to  the  merits  of  his  present 
Ministers?  Good  God!  can  it  be  necessary  to  address 
for  such  a  purpose  ?  Ireland  speaks, — India  speaks,— 
Great  Britain  and  Europe  re-echo  the  sound.  Every 
sense,  every  faculty,  must  convey  to  the  in  warn  con- 
science of  the  Prince  the  mortifying  comparison  be- 
tween the  objects  of  his  own  choice,  and  those  of  his 
people's  admiration, — the  terrifying  contrast  between 
the  hands  to  which  he  has  committed  his  empire,  and 
the  minds  which  he  has  doomed  to  share  or  to  witness, 
when  they  might  have  relieved,  its  agonies. 

Although  the  names  composing  the  present  Minis- 
try must  be  obsolete  ere  the  dawn  of  another  genera- 
tion, the  diligent  investigator  of  rolls  and  records  may 
hereafter  find  out,  not  only  that  such  men  have  exist- 
ed, but  may  even  catch  a  conjectural  glimpse,  of  the 
fatal  affinities  which  united  them.  They  have  all 
been  abettors  of  the  Slave  Trade — for  they  were  uni- 
form against  its  abolition.  *  They  have  all  opposed, 
in  the  case  of  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  the  pro- 
gress of  constitutional  liberty — as  they  had  heretofore 
maintained,  in  that  of  their  African  fellow- creatures, 
the  cause  of  domestic  bondage.  Whenever  the  re- 
trenchment of  a  public  burthen  was  proposed — when 
reversions  were  to  be  abolished,  or  sinecures  abridged 
— these  virtuous  Ministers  set  themselves  against  the 
very  creed  and  theory  of  reform,  as  if  by  some  neces- 
sary law — some  repulsive  principle  in  their  nature. 
They  have  all  run  the  gauntlet  of  official  routine,  with- 
out fortuitously  wandering  into  a  single  measure  be- 
neficial to  their  country,  or  creditable  to  themselves. 
Thus  tied  together  by  the  quadruple  cord  of  slavery, 
intolerance,  corruption,  and  inefncacy,  they  invited 
amongst  them  a  being  from  another  sphere,  crowned 
with  genius,  and  with  a  splendid  reputation.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  if  such  men  felt  abashed  by  a  supe- 
rior presence, — or  if  they  n'ow  feel  reassured  by  his 
retreat? 
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Those  vile  and  base  attacks  upon  the  personal  con* 
duct  of  the  REGENT,  injurious  only  to  the  ear  of  de- 
cency, to  the  quarters  whence  they  proceed,  and  to 
the  press  by  which  they  are  circulated,  can  neither 
serve  the  legitimate  purposes  of  party,  nor  be  defend- 
ed on  any  honourable  ground.  Yet  may  we  deplore 
it,  as  a  public  symptom  of  the  times,  when  MoiRA 
goes  into  voluntary  exile.  Brighter  than  the  star  up- 
on the  breast  of  Majesty, — more  precious  than  the 
rubies  of  the  imperial  diadem, — was  such  a  friend  as 
Lord  MOIRA  to  the  REGENT  of  the  British  empire. 
Elevated  in  thought, — ardent  in  feeling, — the  soul  of 
bounty,  of  purity,  and  honour;  so  long  as  he  held  his 
former  station,  England  would  fancy  that  the  royal 
image  was  reflected  truly  in  a  bosom,  whose  virtues 
are  of  princely  race.  The  loss  of  such  a  man  is  be- 
yond calculation, — it  is  the  loss  of  character. 

Mr.  CANNING  would  add  strength  to  any  Govern- 
ment, for  his  versatile  powers  are  equally  fitted  to  in- 
fluence the  Senate,  and  to  animate  the  nation.  His 
political  views  have  ever  been  liberal  and  enlighten- 
ed ;  and  neither  in  reference  to  the  Slave  Trade,  nor 
to  the  Catholics,  has  he  merited  the  sarcasm  so  often 
bestowed  upon  his  adversary,  that  his  Lordship  can 
always  find  a,  principle? — but  never,  unfortunately,  a 
time. 

Public  men,  like  Mr.  CANNING,  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed; they  are  not  of  a  temporizing — -they  are  not 
of  a  compromising,  sort.  But  still,  they  should  be 
disposed  in  their  proper  distance, — not  to  embarrass, 
but  to  relieve,  the  principal  figure. 

When  the  parent  and  ornament  of  English  painters 
wished  to  leave  an  impression  of  greatness  on  his  au- 
dience, the  words  "  MICHAEL  ANGELO"  were  the 
last  he  uttered.  If  a  patriot,  watchful  over  his  coun- 
try's fate,  were  now  to  yield  his  dying  breath  in  the 
nomination  of  a  Minister  to  the  Sovereign  and  the 
people  of  Great  Britain;  he  would  recommend  to 
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them  both,  as  their  common  Saviour,  one  in  whom  a 
philosophic  analysis  of  the  human  mind  might  per- 
haps arrive  at  kindred  elements,  to  those  which  form- 
ed the  genius  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO;  in  solemn  adju- 
ration, he  would  pronounce  the  name  of — WELLES- 
LEY. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

VETUS. 


THE  END. 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

GEORGE    CANNING, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


SIR, 

ACCEPT  the  Dedication  of  this  SECOND 
SERIES  OF  LETTERS,  under  the  signature  of 
VETUS,  as  the  most  public  testimony  in  my 
power  to  produce,  of  the  esteem  and  admira- 
tion which  I  have  long  entertained,  for  your 
Constitutional  principles,  and  your  splendid 
talents. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
&c.  &c. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

-i.- 

Nov.  15,  1812. 
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PREFACE. 


Nov.  14,  1812. 

THOSE  measures  by  which  the  greatest  sum 
of  national  happiness  can  be  secured  to  us,  are 
the  just  ends  of  all  policy  foreign  and  domestic. 
Living  Statesmen  are  the  only  means  through 
which  we  can  effect  such  measures  ;  and  since 
in  practice  they  are  never  separated,  it  would 
be  idle  to  separate  them  in  discussion. 

General  vows  of  attachment  to  the  public 
welfare  are  worse  than  none.  They  ought  to 
be  suspected  for  what  they  are — mere  traps 
for  English  credulity — like  those  pieces  of 
base  metal  which  now-a-days  overrun  the 
lanr — professing  to  circulate  every  where — 
but  actually  payable  no  where.  Fortunately 
we  need  not  trust  to  these  vague  professions. 
It  seldom  happens  that  some  political  leader 
cannot  be  found,  who  stands  pledged,  not  only 
to  general  principles,  but  to  specific  measures, 
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bottomed  on,  and  sanctioned  by,  such  prin- 
ciples. These  pledges  a  politician  may  fully 
redeem,  either  by  a  corresponding  use  of  power, 
or  by  renouncing  his  place,  when  he  cannot 
fulfil  his  promise. 

The  two  immediate  blessings  which  English* 
men  ought  to  invoke  for  their  country,  are, 
Victory  abroad,  and  Peace  at  home.  One 
is  essential  to  the  other  ;  and  they  are  both 
essential  to  the  great  end  of  all  our  prayers — 
the  establishment  of  peace  with  Foreign  Nations. 
A  divided  people  can  never  conquer.  A  de- 
feated people  can  have  no  hope,  because  no 
security,  in  negotiation.  The  mass  of  the  Irish, 
four  millions  of  men,  avow  themselves  to  be 
discontented,  because  they  feel  themselves  *  ag- 
grieved. The  redress  of  grievances  in  Ireland, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  the  first  step  to  vic- 
tory ;  as  victory  must  be  the  prelude  to  repose. 

The  Nobleman  whose  name  adorns  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  has  pledged  himself  before  his 
countrymen  in  favour  of  this  twofold  policy. 

*  Not  eighteen  months  ago,  reinforcements  were  withheld  from 
Portugal,  because  the  state  of  Ireland  made  it  dangerous  to  with- 
draw the  troops  which  kept  her  quiet.  Yet  Ireland  has  nothing 
to  complain  of! ! 
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He  has  already  redeemed  one  pledge,  by  the 
mode  in  which  he  exercised  his  power — as  he 
has  redeemed  both,  by  the  period  at  which 
he  renounced  that  power,  and  by  the  motives 
through  which  he  scorned  to  resume  it. 

The  Author,  in  expatiating  on  the  history  of 
this  Nobleman,  has  no  unfair  design  to  under- 
value the  talents  of    his    cotemporaries ;    but 
there  is  no  politician  of  the  present  age,  whose 
services   have,  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
been  so  inadequately  known   to  the  Nation, 
India  was  the  scene  of  his  long  absence  from 
Great  Britain,  and  of  his  first  great  exertions 
in   her  cause.     His   glorious  exile  threw  him 
out  of  his  place  in  the  political  world.     But 
although  the    remoteness    of  the  theatre  on 
which  his  genius  displayed  itself,  may  in  truth 
be  said  to  have  powerfully  enhanced  both  the 
personal  merit  of  his  achievements,  and  their 
substantial  use — the  same  distance  ^diminished 
their  apparent  magnitude  and  splendour. 

It  was  not,  however,  an  abstract  wish  to 
see  the  Empire  in  good  hands,  that  led  the 
Author  to  illustrate  the  claims  which  he  ad- 
mires. The  hands  out  of  which  it  ought  to  be 
rescued  form  a  companion,  if  not  a  prelimi- 
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nary,  topic.  There  are  a  set  of  beings, — 
Ministers  we  must  call  them, — who  have  also 
given  pledges  not  wholly  undeserving  a  descrip- 
tion. Their's  is  a  balanced  system: — They  quit 
the  field  to  Foreign  Nations,  that  they  may 
trample  on  their  own.  Doves  in  war — and  tigers 
in  religion — they  repair  their  infirmities  by  their 
crimes.  Civil  outrage  is  the  recompense  they 
offer  us  for  languid  and  demure  hostility. 
A  bulrush  abroad, — at  home  a  firebrand — 
the  Liverpool  Cabinet  bids  fair  to  enjoy  a 
distinction  unknown  to  the  basest  of  English 
Ministers.  The  fall  of  Crowns,  and  the  fate 
of  Empires,  are  trifles  to  orthodox  devo- 
tion. What  then  imports  the  loss  of  Spain 
to  the  wooden  indifference  of  a  Saint  ?  or  the 
loss  of  Ireland  to  the  suffering  patience  of  a 
Martyr  ? 

A  faint,  though  grateful  testimony  is  af- 
forded by  some  amongst  the  following  papers, 
to  the  merits  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  his 
Brethren:  nor  shall  those  merits  fail  of  fur- 
ther celebrity,  until  they  meet  their  final  re- 
ward. 

Hints  have  been  occasionally  thrown  out  by 
the  Author,  on  some  departments  of  English 
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policy  ;  in  former  periods  held  of  small  account, 
nor  duly  appreciated  at  this  moment. — "  Eng- 
"  land  has  ever"  (says  the  President  Mon- 
tesquieu) "  postponed  her  policy  to  her  com- 
"  merce."  This  course  of  action,  at  all  times 
short-sighted,  has  long  since  become  ruinous, 
and  ought  to  be  at  once  relinquished.  Foreign, 
nay,  hostile  policy,  has  advanced  to  our  very 
door; — what  was  formerly,  therefore,  sacrificed 
to  the  British  Merchant,  must  henceforth  be 
cherished  for  his  sake.  It  is  a  subject  which 
cannot  be  revolved  too  often. 

The  Author  has  been  accused  (by  Ministers 
it  is  true)  of  intemperate  language — and  of 
party  spirit.  The  strength  of  the  antidote 
must  suit  the  malignity  of  the  poison — if 
VETUS  err,  therefore — it  is  not  in  excess. 

Had  the  Author  been  taxed  about  twelve 
months  ago,  with  strong  predilection  for  any 
party,  he  would  have  avowed  his  predilection 
for  that  of  Lord  Weltesley  and  Mr.  Canning. 
He  was  thoroughly  persuaded,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  these  distinguished  per- 
sons, with  their  respective  friends,  composed 
what  is  usually  termed  a  party,  governed  by 
reciprocal  obligations.  The  printed  corres- 


pondence  of  last  summer  undeceived  him.  It 
thence  appears,  that  the  Noble  Marquis  and 
his  Friend  are  allies  from  principle,  but  by  no 
means  from  stipulation.  That  they  are  not 
ranged  and  embodied  as  an  armed  phalanx, 
under  the  laws  of  leading  or  of  following — 
but  that  they  proceed  pari  passu,  so  long  as 
they  agree  pari  ammo — and  act  together  be- 
cause they  do  concur,  not  because  they  are 
bound  to  concur,  on  most  great  questions  in 
Parliament. 

An  union  of  this  kind  may  not  be  such  as 
frequently  constitutes  the  basis  of  party :   but 
it  does  appear  to   be   something    of  a   much 
higher  and  nobler  order.    It  is  party,  clear  from 
its    incumbrances,     and    defecated     from    its 
natural  impurities.     That  political  attachment 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to  the 
leaders,  may  now  therefore  be  more  conscienti- 
ously, because  more  freely,  bestowed  upon  the 
men,  who  thus  lay  aside  all  written  contracts, 
and  raise  no  standard  but  that  of  rectif  ude  and 
honour.     The  Author's  opinions  of  the  Noble 
Marquis  are  on  record.     His  opinion  of  Mr. 
Canning  is,  briefly,  this — that  any  conceivable 
Administration    for    Great    Britain,     whether 
formed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Liverpool,  or 
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Lord  Grey,  would,  be,  to  a  certain  point, 
maimed  and  spiritless,  which  did  not  leave  at 
the  disposal  of  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
a  post  of  the  utmost  dignity  and  importance. 
Mr.  Canning  through  his  whole  political  life 
has  been  the  advocate  of  measures  whose  cha- 
racteristics were  like  his  own — boldness — libe- 
rality— and  decision.  The  Slave  Trade — the 
Catholics — and  the  Spanish  war — have  attested 
his  warmth  in  the  cause  of  humanity — of  do- 
mestic harmony — and  of  national  glory.  Acute 
and  comprehensive  in  forming  his  judgment- 
eloquent,  luminous,  and  masterly,  in  the  ex- 
position of  it — active  to  undertake — and  ener- 
getic to  perform — that  Minister  is  unwise — and 
that  Nation  unjust — from  whose  counsels,  or 
whose  service,  a  mind  so  pre-eminent  is  excluded. 
In  the  person  of  her  Representative,  Liverpool 
has  brought  forward  a  splendid  proof,  that  the 
Constitution  of  England  offers  scope  sufficient 
to  exercise  the  spirit  of  an  upright  and  en- 
lightened people. 

Ministers,  by  hints,  by  paragraphs  by  abu- 
sive ballads,  whose  parentage  is  better  known 
than  that  of  their  Author,*  have  addressed 

*  He  had   best  be  quiet— there  are    materials   extant  for  a 
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themselves  to  Vetus  in  each  barbarous  dialect 
of  Treasury  and  Admiralty  English.  His  facts 
and  arguments  are  too  weighty  for  these  cox- 
combs— so  they  nibble  at  his  stile,  about  which 
they  are  as  ignorant  as  he  is  careless,  since  he 
abounds  in  matter — is  universally  read — and  has 
made  (as  Lord  Liverpool  feels  to  his  cost)  a 
deep  and  indelible  impression.  But  the  ever- 
lasting ditty  is  verbatim  this — "  Sigh  no  more 
"  Lady" — "  Vetus  write  no  more." 

Ministers,  and  they  only,  can  stop  the  progress 
of  these  Letters.  Let  them  resign — it  is  my  ex- 
hortation ; — if  unattended  to,  it  shall  become  an 
injunction ; — the  voice  of  the  People  of  England 
registered  by  this  pen,  will  pronounce  a  sentence, 
against  which  there  lies  no  appeal — from  which 
cunning  nor  treachery  can  devise  a  prospect  of 
escaping. 

Yet  Ministers  shall  have  one  other  chance. 
It  may  be  easier  to  make  them  change  their 
nature  than  their  place — and  if  such  metamor- 
phosis be  seasonably  executed,  it  will  answer 
the  moderation  of  our  wishes. 

**  familiar  Epistle,"  that  would  frighten  him  back  to  the  Garret, 
whence  he  overlooked  Mrs.  C — ke. — Vetus  knows  him  and  his 
history,  for  one  generation— -the  rest  is  terra  incognita. 
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When  Lord  L — pool  shall  display  as  much 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  Europe,  as  he  has — 
contempt  for  Us  own — 

When  Lord  Har — -by  can  boast  as  much 
liberality  of  sentiment,  as  he  possesses  placidity 
of  countenance  and  temper — 

When  Lord  C — reagh  shall  experience  the 
same  marks  of  respect  from  Foreign  Powers, 
as  he  has  of  confidence  from  his  own  Country- 
men— 
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When  Lord  S — mouth  shall  cloak  his  new  Bill 
against  the  Dissenters,  under  some  safer  pre- 
text than  his  love  for  our  ancient  Laws  ;  and  his 
spiritual  violence  against  the  Catholics,  under 
some  mask  more  decent  than  the  fear  of 
temporal  innovation — 

When  Lord  B — thurst,  after  finishing  the 
Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  shall  confer  the 
same  benefit  on  her  military  power— 

When  Lord  E — don  shall  discover  as  much 
slowness  and  inaptitude  for  Court  intrigue,  as 
he  does  decision  and  tenderness  for  his  suitors' 
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pockets,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  proceedings 
in  Chancery — 

Then  may  Saturn  reign  again — and  VETUS  be 
silent  for  ever. 
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LETTER  VIL 

Ministerial  Negotiations  in  May  and  Junet  1812* 

SIR,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  30,  1812. 

JLiEST  more  important  names  should  have  con» 
signed  my  signature  to  oblivion,  I  will  observe,  that 
in  the  course  of  my  preceding  Letters,  to  which 
The  Times  has  given  circulation,  I  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce, so  long  ago  as  the  15th  of  March,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Perceval  could  not  stand.  In  so 
many  words  I  added,  that  Lord  Wellesley  would  be 
named  his  successor.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
the  verification  of  this  prophecy  rested  on  the  dis- 
astrous death  of  Mr.  Perceval.  His  existence  might 
in  some  degree  have  retarded  the  change,  but  it 
would  not  have  rendered  it  less  sure.  The  activity 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  political  character  would  serve 
to  animate  the  poison,  not  to  mend  the  nature,  of 
his  councils  •,  and  progressively  to  exasperate  that 
crisis  which  must  end  in  a  Ministerial  dissolution. 
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So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  late  negotiations, 
that  the  subject  may  appear  to  be  exhausted.  Friends 
and  enemies  have  so  variously  handled  the  conduct 
of  every  party,  that  it  may  appear  impracticable  to 
shew  it  under  any  new  light.  The  surface  of  the 
Government  has  assumed  a  settled  aspect,  which  it 
may  not  appear  wise  to  disturb ;  and  the  re-opening 
of  a  question,  so  full  of  irritation,  maybe  construed 
into  a  feeling  hostile  to  the  public  tranquillity. 

To  these  unpromising  suggestions  I  oppose  in 
substance,  that  the  whole  plot  of  the  drama  is  not 
before  the  country,— that  the  characters  are  not  un- 
derstood,— that  the  supposed  catastrophe  cannot  be 
final — that  the  subject  is  dangerous,  only  if  laid 
asleep — and  now  calls  aloud  for  a  strict  examination, 
whether  from  regard  to  historical  truth,  to  constitu- 
tional policy,  or  to  practical  example.  The  only 
difficulty  inherent  in  this  discussion  is,  that  many 
important  facts  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  asserted, 
though  few  are  of  a  character  not  to  be  easily  in- 
ferred. 

The  House  of  Commons,  speaking  the  true 
language  of  their  constituents,  addressed  the  Prince 
Regent  to  appoint  a  better  Ministry.  Lords  Eidon, 
Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  Bathurst,  Westmoreland,  all 
arrived  at  full  manhood — all,  as  they  still  are,  in 
office — were  voted  incompetent  by  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain.  That  this  was  the  fair  construction 
of  Mr.  Wortley's  resolution,  we  have  the  authority, 
first,  of  the  Gentleman  who  moved  it :  secondly,  of 
the  House,  which  could  have  passed  it  on  no  other 


conceivable  ground :  thirdly,  of  the  Ministers  them- 
selves, who  declared  that  they  held  their  places  only 
until  successors  should  be  appointed :  fourthly,  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  who,  profess- 
ing to  act  on  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  forthwith 
resorted  to  Lord  Wellesley. 

From  the  progress  and  result  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing negotiations,  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerable  judgment,  as  to  the  motives  with  which 
they  were  authorised  and  undertaken. 

I  believe  it  to  be  an  invariable  rule,  that  when  his 
Majesty  or  his  Representative  commits  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Ministry  to  any  political  character,  the  in- 
dividual so  selected  is  looked  upon  as  the  chief  of 
the  infant  Government,  unless  he  should  spontane- 
ously v/ave  this  prescriptive  honour. 

The  Prince  Regent,  indeed,  was  advised  to  address 
Lord  Wellesley  without  conveying  to  his  Lordship 
any  written  command,  or  any  tangible  authority, 
farther  than  to  present  a  plan  for  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  approbation,  and  to  ascertain  the  sentiments 
of  all  parties.  Lord  Wellesley's  entrance  on  such  a 
task,  coupled  with  his  avowed  renunciation  of  all 
desire  for  office  in  his  own  person,  under  the  new 
arrangement,  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  zeal  and  of 
sincerity,  assuredly  not  exhibited  in  an  equal  degree 
by  those  who  advised  the  communication  of  such  a 
proposal  to  his  Lordship,  abridged  of  those  powers 
which  ought  naturally  to  attend  it,  because  they 
must  obviously  facilitate  the  measures  consequent 
en  its  acceptance. 
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The  entertainment  of  his  Lordship's  Overture  by 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  confessedly  imperfect  as 
it  was,  fnust  fairly  be  held  a  piece  of  gratuitous  and 
conciliatory  candour  on  the  part  of  these  Noble 
Lords ;  who  might  and  must  have  been  acquitted  of 
any  blame  or  incorrectness,  had  they  at  once  de- 
clined the  reception  of  a  subject,  presented  to  them 
by  Lord  Wellesley  without  the  usual  authority,  and 
therefore  without  a  direct  responsibility,  even  in  the 
character  of  a  mediator. 

This  initiatory  overture  of  Marquis  Wellesley  led 
simply  to  an  explanation  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Noble  Lords,  relatively  to  certain  principles  of  na- 
tional policy^  proposed  as  the  basis  of  a  strong  and 
comprehensive  Administration.  In  one  of  these  the 
Noble  Lords  expressed  their  ready  concurrence; 
whilst  on  the  applicability  of  the  other  to  the  present 
state  of  our  finances,  they  declared  their  doubts  in 
manly  and  becoming  language. 

Contemporaneous  with  Lord  Wellesley's  offer  to 
the  Representatives  of  the  Aristocracy,  Mr.  Canning 
conveyed  a  similar  message  to  those,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  that  they  represent  nothing  but  the  dross, 
the  dregs,  the  baser  fragments,  of  half  a  dozen  for- 
mer Administrations.  On  the  prospective  basis  of 
the  proposed  arrangement,  they  made  not  a  single 
comment.  To  the  query  respecting  his  Catholic 
fellow-subjects,  Lord  Liverpool  answered*  precisely, 
nothing.  To  the  momentous  proposition  on  the 
Spanish  war,  Lord  Liverpool  answered,  literally, 
nothing.  These,  it  seems,  were  subjects  above  the 


comprehension  of  Lord  Liverpool.  <  Buf^  slipping 
past  the  point  of  how  they  were  to  act,  and  seizing 
on  the  question  with  whom  they  were  to  act,  the  re- 
ply was  peevish  and  natural  enough :    "  We  all  de- 
"  cline  becoming  members  of  an  Administration  to  be 
"  formed  by  Lord  Wellesley."     There  was  the  rub. 
The  personal  animosity  nothing  could  subdue ;  be- 
cause the  personal  inferiority  was  too  galling  to  be 
forgiven.     Now  it  did  most  curiously  happen,  that, 
as  if  Lord  Wellesley's  charge  against  these  persons 
had  been  foreseen,  one  of  the  parties,  by  name  Lord 
Melville,  was  pleased  not  only  to  confirm,  but  to 
illustrate,  ascertain,  and  define,  the  answer  of  Lord 
Liverpool  to  the  first  communication  from  Mr.  Can- 
ning. Lord  Melville  begins  with  stating  his  "  strong 
"  repugnance,  or  rather  his  decided  objection,  to  join 
<c  an  Administration  of  which  Lord  Wellesley  was  to 
"  be  the  head ;"  adding,  "  It  might  be  sufficient  for 
"  me  to  refer  to  Lord  Liverpool's  reply  ;  especially  as 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  detailed  reasoning  on 
"  a  question  relating  to  a  matter  of  personal  feeling." 
—-"  Bravo,  Milor," — this  is  a  pretty  fair  backing  of 
your  friend, — this  is  "  write  me  down  an  ass  "  in  ex- 
ceedingly  well-spelt  and  lord-like  English.     But  the 
exquisite  part  of  this  candid  epistle  is  the  following 
short  declaration  : — "  I  have  no  objection  to  act  with 
"  an  Administration,  formed  on  the  two  principles 
"  mentioned  in  your  memorandum."     So  then,  we 
are  not  left  even  a  guess  in  favour  of  the  Cabinet,— 
not,  as  the  lawyers  say,  "  a  peg  to  hang  a  doubt 
"  upon !"  When  Lord  Liverpool  announces,— -when 
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Lord  Melville  repeats, — that  they  will  not  act  in  an j 
Ministry  to  be  formed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  or  of 
which  Lord  Wellesley  is  to  be  the  head,  it  is  just 
possible,  barely  possible,  to  believe,  that  at  least  one 
branch  of  an  objection  so  peremptory  may  rest  on 
the  known  political  doctrines  of  Lord  Wellesley 
being  hostile  to  those  of  the  existing  Cabinet ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  public  grounds  may  really  constitute 
a  part  of  those  on  which  the  recusant  Lords  have 
thought  fit  to  bottom  their  refusal.  But  here  Lord 
Melville  accedes  to  the  measures,  and  pins  his  aver- 
sion on  the  man.  With  what  ingenious,  therefore, — 
with  what  magnanimous  impudence,  does  the  Noble 
Viscount  divest  the  ministerial  carcase  of  the  only 
rag  which  disguised  its  deformity,  and  left  its  inde- 
cency doubtful  ?  What  perfidious  clerk,  in  Lord 
Weliesley's  pay,  indited  for  the  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Melville  those  lines  irrevocable  and  fatal,  which, 
not  satisfied  with  admitting  the  influence  of  personal 
feelings,  pointedly  excluded  all  public  principle  from 
amongst  the  motives  by  which  He  and  his  Brethren 
were  actuated ?  We  have  never  heard  that  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  was  famous  for  moderation  towards  his  poli- 
tical opponents,  or  that  he  could  be  charged  with 
ascribing  an  undue  limitation  to  the  range  of  party 
bitterness:  yet  in  the  memorable  letter  of  Mr.  Home 
to  Junius,  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  associates  will  find 
it  laid  down,  that  "  personal  enmity  is  a  motive^ 
"  only  for  the  DEVIL  !"  The  monopoly  of  that  poten- 
tate is  now,  we  see,  invaded  by  his  subjects.  The 
journeymen  have  entered  into  close  competition  with 
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their  master ;  and  truly  the  race  is  not  against  them. 
But  hatred  is  not  the  solitary  attribute  transferred 
of  late  from  the  crown  of  Satan;  treachery,  a  conti- 
guous jewel,  has  formed  a  portion  of  the  spoil.    The 
Ministers,  though  declared  unworthy  by  Parliament, 
still  retained  the  official  seats, — were  still  the  coun- 
sellors of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Regent— still  his 
confidential  counsellors.     By  them  was  he  advised 
to   bid  Lord  Wellesley  exert  his  judgment  in  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry ; — by  them,  at  the  same  mo.- 
ment,  was  the  plot  matured,  that  should  render  his 
exertions  vain.     Keeper  of  the  Royal  Conscience, 
— do  I  assert  a  falsehood  ?  Learned  Lord, — are  these 
black  proceedings  unknown  to  you  ?  The  triumphant 
but  most  indiscreet  retort  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
Mr.  Whitbread,    wherein  his  Lordship,  with  a  Sar- 
donic smile,  hinted  at  the  difficulties  which  would 
arrest  Lord  Wellesley's  progress, — this  indiscretion 
did  not  pass  by  unnoticed.   What  difficulties  had  then 
occurred  within  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Castlereagh? 
What  insuperable  difficulties,  except  those  of  which 
he  and  his  confederates  were  the   authors?    That 
raven  of  the  back  stairs,  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  too, 
is  accused  of  having  sported  his  ominous  prophecies 
in  every  gaming-house  of  the  capital ;  and  of  having 
uttered,  in  the  way  of  prediction,  as  to  the  issue  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  efforts,  more  truth  than  in  the  way 
of  narrative  his  friends  think  it  fair  to  expect  from 
him.      Can  it  be  credible,  that  on  the  answer  of 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  the  very  first  overture 
from  Lord  Wellesley,  the  Noble  Marquis  was  assailed 


with  an  universal  cry  throughout  the  Court,  "  Oh, 
<c  this  will  never  do — all  is  at  an  end — we  knew  it 
"  would  not  succeed — and  that  no  change  could  be 
"  effected ! !"  Pray  what  was  there  in  the  reply  of  the 
Opposition  Lords,  to  preclude  the  hope  of  even  the 
happiest  issue  to  a  negotiation,— *if  instituted  by  the 
Court  with  the  same  integrity  with  which  it  was 
undertaken  by  Lord  Wellesley  ?  His  Lorship's  pro- 
posal was  preliminary ;  so  was  the  reply :  the  propo- 
sal was  not  even  formally  authenticated  by  the  Re- 
gent :  any  discussion  at  all,  therefore,  of  the  prin- 
ciples propounded  by  Lord  Wellesley  was,  I  contend 
for  it,  gratuitous,  and  (setting  aside  a  little  coldness 
of  phrase)  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  conciliation.  Fol- 
lowing the  dates  of  the  printed  correspondence, 
however,  we  are  at  rio  loss  for  the  true  disposition 
of  the  Court,  nor  for  a  key  to  the  prophecies  of 
Lord  Yarmouth.  Lord  Wellesley  having  on  the 
24th  of  May  reported  his  proceedings  to  the  Regent, 
it  was  not  until  the  27^,-^-and  then  through  what 
channel  ?*-*through  this  'very  Cabinet  which  his  com- 
mission prof  essed  to  supersede — it  was  not  until  the  27th 
Lord  Wellesley  learned, — by  means  of  Mr.  Canning's 
interrogatories  to  Lord  Melville— What  ?  That  the 
Ministers  had  bond  Jide  resigned  their  places ?  No! 
but  that  Lord  Wellesley's  commission  was  at  an 
end ! !  No  access,  so  far  as  appears,  to  the  Prince ! 
no  direct  communication  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
Eoyal  Highness,  on  the  exercise  and  progress  of  a 
power  which  he  had  directly  granted!  The  old 
Cabinet  sitting  perpetually— perpetually  advising  the 


Sovereign,  from  whose  service  they  announced  that 
they  had  substantially  retired !  declaring  that  they 
held  the  official  seats  only  until  their  successors 
should  be  appointed ;  but,  in  perfect  security, 
arranging  those  measures  which,  without  convicting 
them  of  a  verbal  falsehood,  would  make  the  tenure 
eternal.  Lord  Wellesley  having  received  the  com- 
mands of  the  Prince,  ought  to  have  been  considered 
by  him  as  Minister  de  jure.  Had  the  real  object 
been  the  success  of  his  exertions,  his  advice,  and  his 
alone,  would  have  been  taken.  Was  it  not  clear  to 
the  meanest  intellect,  that  if  the  old  Ministers  were 
invited  or  permitted  to  meddle,  they  would  so  shape 
their  councils  as,  instead  of  facilitating,  to  defeat 
the  creation  of  a  Ministry,  whose  establishment  must 
be  the  ruin  of  their  own  power  ? 

After  this  unworthy  proceeding  of  the  Court,  the 
next  step  to  which  we  find  the  Regent's  advisers  on 
record  as  parties,  is  the  renewal  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
commission,  in  a  written  and  authentic  form.  What 
became  of  the  Cabinet,  from  the  27th  to  the  1st  of 
June,  we  have  no  information  in  these  letters.  Were, 
then,  the  Courtiers  ashamed  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
injuries,  or  afraid  of  their  exposure  ?  Was  his  Lord- 
ship again  resorted  to,  only  as  being  a  character  less 
mischievous — less  odious — and  more  pardonable  than 
Lord  Gj-ey?  Tl)e  latter  Noble  Lord,  we  know, 
having  sinhed-beyond  forgiveness, — was  the  second 
reluctant  nomination  of  Lord  Wellesley  so  long  and 
shamefully  retarded,  by  attempts  at  negotiation  in 
other  quarters  ?r— or  from  an  obstinate  and  vindictive 
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rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  Noble  Marquis,  to  be 
authorised  to  address  himself  to  Lord  Grey  ?    That 
much  difficulty  did  occur  from  the  latter  cause,  we 
are,  in  the  absence  of  information,  at  liberty  to  con- 
jecture,  from  those  extraordinary  letters  between 
Lords  Grey  and  Moira,  which  close  the  printed  cor- 
respondence.    Here,  then,   we  have  another  dose 
of  "personal   enmity" — Here   another   "  Devil!" 
Lord  Grey,  it  seems,  speaking  in  Parliament  of  the 
Catholics,  had  felt  it  his  duty,  as  the  advocate  of 
their  cause,  to  excuse  their  irritation,  on  the  score 
of  their  disappointments— certain  pledges  and  pro- 
mises recurred  to  his  Lordship's  memory,  which  he 
was  too  honest,  and  too  little  of  a  courtier,  to  for- 
get.    A  great  Personage  is  said,  under  the  advice 
of  his  Ministers,  to  have  censured  deeply  this  recol- 
lection— Lord  Wellesley  is  said  to  have  condemned 
the  Royal  resentment,  as  unbecoming  the  mind  of  a 
Sovereign-r-and  to  have  at  length  removed,  at  least 
apparently,  the  obstacles  to  a  favourable  reception 
of  Lord  Grey.     The  issue  was,  that  Lord  Moira, 
acting  subsequently  on  behalf  of  the  Sovereign,  be- 
sought from  Lord  Grey  an  explanation  of  the  lan- 
guage he  had  used  in  Parliament — the  Noble  Earl, 
it  seems,  was  not  a  man  to  retract  expressions  deli- 
berately uttered.     The  language  was  repeated — the 
pledges  a  second  time  recorded — the  offence  unre- 
tracted.     The  Noble  Lord  appeared  at  Levee,  and 
the  anger  was  prudently  forgotten. 

The  second  overture  of  Lord  Wellesley  to  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  is,  with  its  consequences,  the 
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most  important  part  of  these  transactions.  The 
Opposition  Lords  were  offered  four  places  in  the 
Cabinet — five,  if  the  Cabinet  were  to  consist  of  13. 
Now,  let  us  look  at  the  composition  of  this  Cabinet: 
the  basis  of  it  was,  concession  to  the  Catholics — a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war,  in  which,  let  it  be 
remembered,  we  were  already  engaged — and  a  free- 
dom of  discussing  all  minor  points,  in  the  spirit  of 
liberality  and  mutual  conciliation.  Lord  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  Canning  were  pledged  to  these  measures — 
Lords  Moira  and  Erskine  had,  on  all  great  questions 
of  policy,  supported  the  Opposition  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  be  identified  with  them  in  publick  opi- 
nion— the  declared  bases  of  the  arrangement  were 
assurance  enough,  that,  should  any  members  of  the 
former  Cabinet  be  called  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  a 
participation  in  the  new  one,  they  must,  as  a  preface 
to  such  admission,  avow  their  concurrence  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Ministry  ; — so  that,  on 
all  those  points  of  policy  which  Lord  Grey  had  held 
forth  as  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  he  must  have 
been  satisfied  either  of  such  firm  co-operation,  or  of 
such  liberal  discussion,  as  would  leave  a  man,  who 
acted  on  other  than  party  motives,  without  an  apo- 
logy to  his  own  mind,  for  declining  his  share  in  the 
Government.  Now,  though  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  answer  of  these  Noble  Lords  to  the  proposal  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  on  the  23d  of  May,  was,  notwith- 
standing the  generality  of  the  occasion,  calculated 
rather  to  encourage  negotiation  than  to  suspend  it ; 
yet  the  grounds  on  which  they  rejected  this  second 
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overture,  and  subsequently  the  proposition  advanced 
by  Lord  Moira,  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  on  any  im- 
partial mind,  that  the  pretext   only  was,  in  either 
case,  brought  forward,  and  that  the  real  motive  was 
suppressed.     The  Noble  Lords  appear  to  have  had 
in  contemplation,  and  fancied  they  might  have  with- 
in their  grasp,  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Crown  it- 
self—they had  objections  fitted  to  all  sorts  of  pre- 
dicaments;— to    Lord  Wellesley   they  started  the 
limitation  of  his  powers — to  Lord  Moira  their  im- 
perfect   exercise.     Lord    Wellesley    proposed    to 
them  such   an  influence  in  the  Cabinet,  as  would 
either  carry  their  measures  into  absolute  execution, 
or  secure  to  them  a  candid  consideration.     What, 
then,   was  there  in  the  substance  of  his  offer,   to 
awaken   any  rational  fear — what  reserve  or   negli- 
gence in  the  form  of  it,  to  rouse  their  Lordships' 
jealousy?    Why  did  they  forbear  to  stipulate  with 
Lord  Wellesley  a  disturbance  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold ? — Why  ?  because  the  Noble  Marquis  was  pre* 
pared  with  that  species  of  temperate  answer,  which 
must  have  precluded  altercation  ;  namely,  that  so 
long  as  the  Household  officers  abstained  from  Court 
intrigue   against  the    Ministers,    and  from   Parlia- 
mentary opposition  to  their  measures,  there  was  no 
solid  or  decent  ground  for  pressing  their  removal  on 
the  Regent.     Lord  Moira's  unqualified  impetuosity 
gave  them  an  advantage,  which  they  were  instructed 
to  look  for,  and  resolute  to  keep.     But  does  all  this 
amount  to  a  crimination  of  these  Noblemen  ?  Is  there 
a  moral  or  constitutional  obligation  that  binds  us  to 
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accept  a  public  office,  when  tendered,  or  how  ten- 
dered, by  the  Prince  ?  Is  an  arduous  duty,  is  a  ter- 
rible responsibility  that  description  of  yoke,  which 
every  man  in  a  free  country  must  be  forced  to  bear, 
at  the  risk  of  being  denounced  as  a  State  offender  ? 
I  admit  that  their  second  reply  to  Lord  Wellesley 
was  cold,  ungracious,  and  incroaching, — that  the 
demand  upon  Lord  Moira  was  captious  and  unne- 
cessary,— that  both  amount  to  proof  of  a  spirit  mo- 
nopolising and  unmanageable ;  but  still  it  is  remote 
from  crime.     There  is  no  guilt  in  the  determination, 
to  rule  alone,  or  to  decline  all  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment.    Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  might  well  believe 
that  they  could  not  carry  their  measures  smoothly, 
or  provide  for  their  followers  liberally,  without  pos- 
sessing in  their  own  hands  the  undivided  powers  and 
emoluments  of  office — pledged  alike  to  their  mea- 
sures and  their  friends,  they  have  been  in  my  opi- 
nion too  severely  railed  at,  for  the  effort  to  discharge 
their  promises  to  both.      When   Mr.  IJitt,  yet  a 
beardless  boy,  declared  he  would  not  serve  but  in 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  pride,  ambition,  and 
genuine  patriotism,  were  severally  assigned  as  the 
motives  of  the  youth — but  never  was  his  resolution 
impeached,  as  guilty.    When  Lord  Liverpool  pro- 
posed to  Marquis  Wellesley,  that  he  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning should  serve  UNDER  his  Lordship — like  two 
bright  patches  on  his  threadbare  Cabinet — ludicrous 
and  despicable  as  was  the  vanity  of  this  proposal, 
yet  who  ever  talked  of  it  as  a  crime  ?   Acquitting 
these  parties,  therefore*  of  all  serious  guilt,  in  the 
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single  instance  of  their  desire  to  govern,  we  can 
neither  forgive,  nor  cease  to  wonder  at,  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  for  offering,  to  either,  a  partnership  in  his 
power.  Still  more  joy  should  we  indulge  at  the 
failure  of  these  attempts,  than  we  have  suffered 
surprise  at  their  existence.  The  objection  to  one 
set  is,  that  they  would  have  undermined  him ;  to 
the  other,  that  they  might  ultimately  have  expelled 
him — for  weak  though  the  nation  had  felt  their 
policy,  the  Noble  Marquis  would  feel  that  their 
party  was  strong. 

But  insincere  and  obscure  (yet  by  no  means  cri- 
minal) as  was  this  answer  of  Lord  Grey,  was  it  in 
its  nature  so  final  or  so  peremptory,  as  to  preclude 
all  subsequent  explanation?  Lord  Wellesley  thought 
and  avowed,  that  every  branch  of  the  arrangement 
was  still  fairly  open  to  explanation.     He  proclaimed 
liis  conviction  that,  if  permitted,  he  could  form  a 
united,  and  efficient  Ministry.     Well,  then — did  he 
proceed  in  this  undertaking  ?    Was  the  Prince  ad- 
vised to  congratulate  himself  and  his  subjects  on 
the  prospect  which  dawned  upon  both  ?  When  his 
Royal  Highness  combated,  with  the  appearance  of 
disappointment,  the  hopes  and  revived  expectations 
of  his  Minister  elect,  did  he  listen  to  the  voice  of 
policy,  if  not  of  candour,  and  suffer  that  explanatory 
intercourse  to  continue,  which,  if  it  did  not  pro* 
mote  the  harmony  of  the   parties,  would  at  least 
have    developed    their    views?    No — a    protracted 
negotiation     might    have    been   too   decisive — and 
Lord  WelleJey's  authority,  which  must  have  proved 
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effectual — was  converted  into  another,  which  could 
not!  Again,  stand  forth,  my  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Conscience — and,  spreading  your  hand  upon 
that  breast  whose  simplicity  even  a  Jesuit  would 
disown,  answer  to  the  interrogatories  of  your  coun- 
trymen. No  one  can  prize  more  highly  than  your 
Lordship,  the  advantage  you  possess  over  all  your 
suitors,  in  appealing  to  a  Court,  which  costs  you 
nothing.  By  that  tribunal,  therefore,  I  adjure  you 
—by  the  woolsack  within  your  bosom — by  the  con- 
science of  which  you  boast — nay,  by  that  which 
you  hold  in  trust — when  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  ridi- 
cule the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  a 
deputation  of  two  Members  to  go  up  with  the 
Address — was  it  your  Lordship  who  advised  the 
Prince's  answer?  Was  it  not  your  Lordship  who 
advised  the  verbal  commission  to  Lord  Wellesley, 
aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  must  un- 
avoidably contend — besides  those  which  a  Cabinet 
conspiracy  might  create  for  him  ?  and  did  or  did 
not  your  Lordship,  reckless  of  hypocrisy,  exult 
aloud  in  the  end  which  you  anticipated  ?  When 
your  Lordship  knew  that  Earl  Grey  was  in  disgrace, 
and  personally  obnoxious  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
was  not  your  Cabinet  combination  formed  in  the 
confidence,  that  your  monopoly  of  office  was  then 
secure,  whilst  Lord  Grey  was  excluded  by  the 
feelings  of  the  Prince — and  Lord  Wellesley  by 
those  of  his  Ministers  ?  When,  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  application  was  made  to 
Marquis  Wellesley,  that  he  and  Mr.  Canning  should 
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serve  as  subalterns  amongst  you,— was  it  riot  fore* 
seen  by  the  best  intriguers  of  the  Cabinet,  that  his 
Lordship  and  his  friend  would  laugh  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool's face,  at  the  bare  intimation  of  such  a  pro- 
posal?  Was  not,  let  me  add,  the  offer  eommuni* 
cated,  only  that  the  people  of  England  might  know 
it  had  been  made  ?  Who  advised  the  Regent  to  that 
most  unnatural  inconsistency,  by  whieh  a  defunct 
Administration  became  the  channel  of  conveying 
to  the  ears  of  a  confidential  agent,  that  the  con- 
fidence under  which  he  acted  was  withdrawn  ?  Why 
were  the  second  powers  of  Lord  Wellesley  so  re- 
stricted? Was  it  not  that  you  feared  he  would 
exercise  them  with  success  ?  Why  were  the  powers 
of  Lord  Moira  unrestricted?  Was  it  not  that  he 
stood  pledged  against  their  legitimate  exercise  ?  By 
whose  advice  did  the  Prince  refuse  the  authority 
for  explanation  repeatedly  solicited  by  Lord  W^el* 
lesley  ?  Was  it  not  by  his,  whose  sophisticated  un- 
derstanding could  wrest  and  adapt  to  any  knavish 
purpose,  words  once  characteristic  of  honesty  and 
spirit — "  the  quarrel  is  a  mighty  pretty  quarrel 
"  as  it  stands- — so  don't  let  us  spoil  it  by  explana- 
«  tions!" 

My  questions,  I  fear,  may  prove  tiresome  to  your 
Lordship ;  yet  a  few  remain  behind,  worth  all  the 
rest,  which  the  fear  of  being  suspected  as  your  former 
confidant  or  accomplice,  deters  me  from  asking  in 
public.  Your  Lordship  is  considered  an  undisputed 
party  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  ingenious  defence, — that, 
indeed,  "  he  and  his  colleagues  were  the  best  of  all 
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"  Ministers — because,  (what  logic!)  they  had  neter 
"  left  the  Crown  without  servants !"  In  truth,  my 
Lords,  if  this  be  excellence,  you  are  the  most  per- 
fect Statesmen  on  record.  Of  this  tenacious  and  im- 
moveable  sort  of  merit,  we  find  more  evidence  in  the 
present  Cabinet,  than  in  the  whole  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Conquest  down.  But  deeply  and 
feelingly  as  we  lament  the  general  truth,  still  was  it 
propounded  at  a  most  unlucky  moment,— for  whilst 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  making,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, this  vaunt  of  generous  and  prescriptive  loyalty 
— at  the  very  hour  was  he  the  associate  of  a  Mini- 
sterial combination,  pledged  against  becoming  "  ser- 
"  vants"  on  any  terms — with  him'  to  whom  "  the 
"  Crown"  had  confided  the  formation  of  a  "Govern- 
ment. The  alleged  grounds,  it  seems,  of  this  con- 
spiracy, were  twofold.  1st.  The  publication  of  a 
certain  "  statement,"  by  Lord  Wellesley.  2dly. , 
The  publication  of  a  correspondence  with  Lord 
Liverpool. — To  the  first  charge  the  Noble  Marquis 
pleaded,  not  guilty, — denying,  disowning,  and  ab- 
juring the  offence.  To  the  second,  he  pleaded  a 
justification, — a  justification  founded  on  the  example 
of  Lord  Liverpool — himself  a  partictps  crimims,~ 
if  crime  it  was.  Why,  then,  was  not  the  confederacy 
broken  up?— Why  were  not  the  denunciations  against 
Lord  Wellesley  retracted  ?  and  his  powers  as  a  nego- 
tiator revived  ?  No  ;  the  tone  was  changed  at  once, 
and  a  resolution  of  the  Cabinet  manfully  taken — 
"  that  no  good  would  result  from  the  accession  of 
"  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning."  In  pity  to 
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human  nature  we  must  have  mercy  on  these  Mini* 
sters.  The  publication  of  Lord  Wellesley's  "  state- 
"  ment"  was,  to  be  sure,  a  saucy  kind  of  freedom, — 
it  was  a  paper  which  called  the  Cabinet  "  block- 
"  heads,*'  I  think,  or  words  to  that  effect  To  pub- 
lish the  letters  of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  worse — ten 
times  worse, — for  they  proved  what  the  statement 
had  no  more  than  asserted.  But  last,  and  most 
injurious,  was  the  defence  of  Lord  Wellesley  in 
Parliament,  where  in  the  bourse  of  his  victori- 
ous, and,  therefore,  unpardonable  justification, 
he  gave  the  whole  gang,  through  the  sides 
of  poor  Lord  Harrowby,  such  a  shock,  as  would 
hare  broken  the  heart  of  those  amongst  them  who 
had  hearts  to  break, — had  they  not  been  consoled  by 
the  consequence  to  which  their  degradation  promoted 
them,  in  the  Closet,  and  in  the  sympathies  of  their 
Chief. 

Thus  has  been  suspended  for  a  moment,  but  far 
from  terminated,  a  profligate  and  disastrous  juggle,-— 
defrauding  the  people  of  their  hopes  and  of  their 
rights, — and  a  Prince  formed  to  be  the  love  and 
admiration  of  that  people,  of  his  natural  birthright, 
and  his  noblest  character.  Infinitely  worse,  to  the 
eye  of  an  enlightened  Englishman,  are  the  scenes 
which  have  now  first  dishonoured  an  English  Court, 
than  those  coarse  brutalities  which  outrage  the 
public  peace,  and  unhinge  the  order  of  society. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
has  England  fallen  to  the  humiliating  level  of  the 
vilest  and  most  abandoned  province  of  the  East, 
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\vhere  puerile  despotism  sinks  beneath  the  torpor  of 
vice,  depressing  with  it  the  moral  sense  of  mankind 
— the  spirit  and  vitality  of  nations. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — My  patience  is  worn 
out;  but  I  reckon  on  your  forgiveness  for  so  ab» 
ruptly  concluding  this  letter. 

VETUS. 


c  t 


LETTER  VIII. 

lations  subsisting    between   Russia    and  Poland, 
with  their  probable  Influence  on  the  Northern  War. 

.  SIR,  AUGUST  9,  1812. 

THE  North  of  Europe,  now  for  two  years  the 
scene  of  terrible  preparation,  has  again  become  the 
theatre  of  action.  The  place,  the  period,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  new  aggression, — its  reference  to 
European  history,-— its  possible  influence  on  futurity, 
—its  bearing  on  the  present  age  and  on  the  English 
nation, — conspire  to  clothe  the  "  second  Polish  war  " 
with  a  degree  of  interest,  of  which  every  thinking 
man,  in  every  civilized  community,  must  deeply  and 
lastingly  partake.  The  whole  western  face  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the 
Euxine  Sea,  has  been  the  work  of  the  1 8th  Century. 
Livonia,  Poland,  Oczakow,  and  the  Crimea,  all  the 
fruit  of  modern  spoliation,  constitute  the  most  valua- 
ble provinces  under  her  sway.  This  portion  of  her 
dominions  is,  indeed,  the  best  evidence  on  record, 
whether  of  the  strength  or  policy  of  Russia ;  the 
only  channel  of  intercourse  to  which  we  resort  with 
her  semi-barbarous  people  j  the  most  fertile  source 
of  her  growing  civilization  and  prosperity. 

While  Russia  planned  this  great  accession  to  her 
frontier,  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  formed,  and 
attained  its  full  growth  in  a  moment.  Nature  alone 
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supplied  to  Frederick,  time,  space,  and  numbers, 
which  fortune  had  refused.  Provinces  and  Princi- 
palities gravitated  towards  him  ;  nor  was  the  impulse 
which  he  had  given  to  his  new  creation,  wholly 
expended  at  his  death.  But  the  force  which  sus- 
tained, and  the  fire  which  moved  it,  gradually  sunk 
or  evaporated  ;  for  though  districts  and  regiments 
might  be  compulsively  brought  together  by  Frede- 
rick, antiquity,  usage,  and  sympathy,  are  the  grand 
constituents  of  a  people.  Prussia,  therefore,  was  a 
monarchy,  without  a  national  character, — without  a 
conscious  identity ? — without  any  principles  of  union, 
but  such  as  were  essentially  artificial.  She  was  not 
old  enough  to  be  consolidated  before  the  storm 
assailed  her  j  #,nd  when  the  Court,  and  its  creature, 
the  army,  were  overthrown,  there  was  no  longer  a 
nation  to  subdue, — for  Prussia,  as  a  nation,  never 
had  existence. 

Now,  the  conquered  provinces  of  Russia  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  body  of  that  Empire,  as  the 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh  bore  to 
each  other.  The  former,  indeed,  is  an  aggravated 
case;  for  what  was  indifference  in  the  motley  mem- 
bers of  Prussia  towards  their  Government,  is,  towards 
Russia,  terror  stimulated  by  revenge. 

To  enlarge  upon  the  successive  partitions  of 
Poland,  could  neither  lead  to  the  development  of 
any  facts,  nor  to  the  production  of  any  feelings,  but 
such  as  have  long  been  familiar  to  Europe.  Ambi- 
tion, condemned  by  all  men,  yielded  to  by  all,  has 
chiefly  supplied  the  great  mass  of  history,  by  which 
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we  are  delighted  or  admonished ;  for  to  it,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world,  may  be  traced  the  most 
striking  varieties  of  action  and  of  fortune,  in  which 
are  comprehended  the  rise  of  Empires,  and  their  ruin. 

In  England,  this  passion  has  of  late  been  chas- 
tened into  a  defensive  character,  enjoining  and  justi- 
fying the  aggrandizement  of  her  power,  as  the  means 
by  which  only  she  can  exist. 

Disguised  in  France,  by  the  plea  of  humbling  Great 
Britain,  but  inflamed  by  the  necessities  of  her  ruler, 
and,  we  are  forced  to  add,  by  his  successes,  the  lust 
of  dominion  has  revelled  in  human  misery,  from  the 
Tiber  and  the  Guadalquivir,  to  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula, 
and  the  Danube. 

Equally  voracious,  and  not  less  profligate  or  op- 
pressive,  the  ambition  of  Russia,  bathed  in  blood, 
tramples  down  alike  the  laws  of  war,  the  compacts 
of  peace,  and  the  charities  of  nature ; — witness,  the 
unwashed  murderers  of  Ishmael  and  Warsaw,  who 
respected  not  the  brave,  nor  spared  the  innocent ; — 
witness,  ye  Scythians  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
blighted  luxuriance,  and  sqorned  allegiance,  of  the 
beautiful,  the  peaceful,  the  prosperous,  and  unre- 
sisting Crimea. 

In  her  guilty  project  against  the  liberties  and  the 
name  of  Poland,  Russia,  we  must  admit,  had  part- 
jiers,  equally  sordid  and  treacherous  with  herself.  In 
the  negotiation  and  arrangement  of  this  unexampled 
yillany,  whether  conceived  by  Count  Stippenbach,* 

*  Rulhierc,  Anarchic  de  Pologne. 
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in  1658,  or  by  Frederick  of  Prussia,  in  1772,  the 
three  conspirators  are  equally  criminal ;  because  any 
one  of  them,  by  withholding  his  consent,  might  have 
retarded,  and  in  time  defeated,  the  execution  of  it 
by  the  others.  But  in  that  execution,  Russia  stands 
alone ; — and  it  is  the  horrible  means  by  which  she 
realized  this  unhallowed  purpose,  that  have  linked 
her  image  with  the  terror  and  hatred  of  mankind. 
If  the  spirit  of  mercy  be  that  source  whence  retri- 
butive justice  borrows  her  solitary  charm, — much 
more,  if  it  be  that  divine  associate  which  could 
purge  away  the  crimes  of  Cassar  to  his  country,  and 
alone  procure  his  pardon  with  posterity,  for  bound* 
less  and  undiscriminating  ambition,— what  must  we 
think  of  lawless  despotism  accomplishing  purposes 
the  most  iniquitous,  by  the  most  atrocious  and  bar* 
barous  agents? — where  every  thing,  base  in  prin- 
ciple, is  aggravated  by  the  brutal  practice  which 
enforces  it, — by  frantic  outrage, — by  superfluous  and 
relentless  persecution, — by  insult  and  rapine, — by 
ruin  and  blood  ? 

Such  is  the  hideous  portrait  of  those  practical 
methods  by  which  Russia  proclaimed,  illustrated, 
and  recommended,  the  theory  of  her  assault  upon 
the  Polish  nation-  Now,  though  Russia  be  the 
enemy  of  our  enemy,  let  it  not  be  said,  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  such  recollections  are  either  need- 
less, or  unwise.  Certain  data  are  essential  to  the 
safety  of  our  future  calculations.  It  mainly  imports 
the  people  of  England  to  prejudge,  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  belongs  to  human  foresight,  the  course 
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and  issue  of  this  tremendous  conflict ;  that  we  may 
neither  betray  ourselves  by  erroneous  expectation, 
nor  be  finally  overwhelmed  with  disappointment  and 
despair. 

But  if  such  be  the  feelings  of  an  impartial  world, 
on  that  heinous  crime  against  national  independence, 
to  what  extent  must  the  people  against  whom  it  was 
perpetrated  carry  their  vindictive  passions  ?  If  we, 
who  were  but  witnesses,  have  been  shocked  at  the 
act,  what  must  they  have  felt  who  were  victims,  not 
of  the  injustice  only,  but  of  all  its  attendant  and  un^ 
paralleled  cruelties  ?— they  in  whose  breasts,  not 
reason,  but  suffering,  would  measure  the  spirit  of 
retribution ! 

Is  it  not  fairly  deducible  from  these  remarks,  that 
there  must  have  existed  all  along,  amongst  the  active 
classes  of  the  Poles,  a  deep  disgust  and  resentment 
against  Russia ;  hitherto,  indeed,  silent,  because 
hopeless  of  success,  but  ready  to  break  out  at  the 
first  favourable  hour  ?  It  is  for  the  reality  of  such  a 
passion  that  we  ought  to  be,  though  I  fear  we  are 
not,  prepared,  and  for  its  practical  influence  *  upon 
the  present  contest, 

Disclaiming  any  covert  allusion  to  the  Irish,  we 
may  surely  venture  to  state  it  as  a  notorious  truth, 
that  men  are  drawn  together  by  common  injuries ; 
and  if  the  effect  bear  any  proportion  to  the  cause, 
that  the  people  of  Poland  have  been  more  thorough- 

*  This  opinion  was  expressed  the  first  week  in  August ; — Now, 
in  November,  one-half  of  Buonaparte's  main  army  is  actually  com- 
posed of  Poles,— November  9,  1812. 
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ly  united  by  the  events  of  the  years  92  and  95,  than 
for  six  preceding  centuries.  But  it  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  observe,  how  far  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  any  people  may  compel  us 
to  qualify  or  vary  the  inference,  resulting  from  a  first 
view  of  those  general  principles  which  would  seem  to 
govern  the  subject  of  their  condition.  From  the  best 
intelligence  we  have  on  the  state  of  Poland,  the 
Russian  provinces  are  even  less  disaffected,  to  the 
forms,  at  least,  of  the  new  Administration,  than  the 
Prussian  districts  were,  or  than  the  Austrian  con- 
tinue. Yet,  to  the  astonishment  of  many,  we  are 
likewise  told  (and  the  fact  I  believe  is  certain),  that 
the  latter  Powers  have  emancipated  the  peasantry, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants, — from 
their  chiefs ;  whilst  Russia  has  left  the  laws  of  vassal- 
age in  all  their  ancient  force.  Were  we  to  attempt  a 
solution  of  this  seeming  paradox,  the  facts  of  the 
case  would  probably  justify  us  in  pronouncing,  that 
public  opinion,  in  the  Russian  districts,  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  opinion  of  the  Nobles, 
— whose  affection  or  dislike  towards  the  Government 
of  the  day  will  be  influenced, — 

1st,  By  its  operation  upon  their  own  power  over 
those  beneath  them,  constituting  not  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  property,  but  the  impure  medium 
through  which  all  tyrants  are  habituated  to  behold, 
and  the  scale  by  which  they  measure,  their  dignity. 

2dly,  By  the  manner  in  which  the  same  Govern- 
ment has  affected  the  relation  of  the  Nobles  to  the 
State  itself— a  relation  formerly  exemplified  in  two 
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naagnificent,  however  mischievous,  prerogatives,— 
the  right  of  electing  the  Sovereign,  and  that  of  dis- 
solving the  Diet. 

Now,  the  domestic  or  feudal  powers  of  the  Polish 
Nobility  have  been  left  untouched  by  Russia :  their 
political  privileges  she  has  wholly  abolished : 
Austria  and  Prussia,  within  their  provinces,  utterly 
annihilated  both.  Hence,  were  it  not  for  the  horrid 
precedence  taken  by  Catherine,  and  her  savage 
hordes,  in  the  barbarities  accompanying  the  parti- 
tion, the  sum  of  hostility  entertained  by  these  No- 
bles against  the  two  last  mentioned  powers,  might 
be  supposed  to  exceed  that  of  which  Russia  is  the 
object,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  losses,  sustained  by 
them  under  the  respective  Governments. 

The  remaining  inhabitants  of  Poland  are  of  two 
descriptions :  the  Jew,— -who  is  the  only  trader, — 
with  whom  traffic  is  the  only  regular  pursuit, — and 
who  forms  no  part  of  the  national  body. 

The  peasant,  who,  throughout  the  Russian  divi- 
sion, is  in  the  lowest  state  of  prescriptive  bondage. 
Ignorant  of  country,  conscious  of  nothing  but  of 
slavery  coeval  with  his  being,  we  vainly  demand 
from  him  the  tribute  of  one  spirited  sentiment,  or 
one  public  feeling,  of  application  more  extensive, 
than  to  the  forest  or  domain  in  which  he  toils. 

Austria  and  Prussia  having  enfranchised  the  vas- 
sals, is  it  not  fair  to  presume,  that  they  have  found 
in  the  attachment  derivable  from  a  gift  so  precious, 
some  counterpoise  to  the  disaffection  of  the  higher 
orders?  Such,  undoubtedly,  must 'have  been  the 
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hope  with  which  these  confederates  embraced  an  in- 
novation, so  radically  adverse  to  the  genius  of  their 
own  Government,  and  so  far  beyond  the  range  of 
their  ordinary  views.  But  the  question  is  liable  to 
two  species  of  answers: — Either  the  law  has  not  yet 
had  sufficient  operation,  to  cope  with  a  deep-rooted 
and  stubborn  usage,  so  as  to  elevate  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  slave ;  in  which  case,  his  civil 
or  distinct  existence  has  yet  no  more  than  nominally 
commenced:  or, 

If  we  admit  (and  this  is  known  to  have  happened), 
that  the  laws  abolishing  feudal  vassalage  have,  in 
most  of  the  Galician  and  Prussian  districts,  worked 
themselves  into  decisive  action, — that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  has  necessarily  followed  its  pro- 
tection,— that  spirit,  industry,  and  opulence,  have 
supplied  the  place  of  beggary,  languor,  and  debase- 
ment,— what  does  it  prove  ?  Is  it  that  these  royal 
plunderers  have  wiped  away,  by  a  partial  boon,  the 
foul  wickedness  and  odium  of  their  primary  transgres- 
sion ?  No  :  it  is  that  the  folly  of  the  criminal  rebels 
against  his  crime, — when  he  who  shared  the  outrage 
upon  the  name  and  soil  of  Poland,  raises  up  a  new 
nation  to  revenge  it.  A  little  knowledge  is  not 
more  dangerous  to  the  possessor,  than  a  little 
liberty  to  the  donor.  Thus,  in  Poland,  as  in  Ire- 
land, nature  acts  by  laws  which  though  uniform 
and  resistless,  are  not  always  foreseen,  by  rulers 
who  might  otherwise  evade  them.  The  Irish 
Catholic  has  been  roused,  by  privileges  which  he 
has  but  recently  participated,  to  aspire  to  others 
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which  are  withheld.  So  the  Galician  peasant,  lifted 
up  from  personal  bondage,  begins  to  sigh  for  poli- 
tical liberty, — for  the  first  time,  feels  that  he  has  a 
country  to  love,  to  defend,  and  to  exult  in,— burns 
for  the  first  time  to  fulfil  the  precepts  of  honour, 
piety,  and  manhood,  and  to  liberate  that  country 
from  her  chains.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  enmity 
towards  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  yoke  has  been 
that  of  an  entire  and  indignant  population  ;  whilst 
against  Russia  there  is  arrayed  an  angry  nobility, 
leading  regiments  of  slaves  into  the  field,  for  the 
recovery  of  public  freedom. 

Whether  Buonaparte  be  sincere,  much  more  whe- 
ther he  be  disinterested,  in  his  promised  restoration 
of  Polish  liberty,  is  a  question  which  none  can  be 
weak  enough  to  ask.  His  recent  guarantee  of  the 
Austrian  province,  would  alone  be  a  luminous  illus- 
'tration  of  his  motives,  were  such  evidence  either 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Poles,  or  very 
material  to  their  future  interests.  To  detach  them 
from  the  grasp' of  other  Powers,  that  he  may  reduce 
them  to  a  dependence,  not  less  absolute,  though 
more  disguised,  on  France,  will  plainly  be  the 
amount  of  his  voluntary  beneficence. 

Those  who  inspect  the  map,  or  consider  the 
modern  history  of  Europe,  must,  of  course,  be 
anxious  to  inquire,  whether  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France  herself,  be  not  within  the 
view  of  Poland?  And  whether,  with  all  these 
monuments  before  her  eyes,  Buonaparte  be  the  man 
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from  whom  she  can  seriously  anticipate  the  revival 
of  her  liberties,  or  to  whose  guardianship,  when  re- 
covered, she  can  esteem  it  prudent  to  confide  them? 
He,  who  boasted  of  liberating  Warsaw,  whilst  he 
swore  at  Tilsit,  that  Lithuania  never  should  be  free! 
He,  who  now  calls  on  the  Lithuanian,  jointly  with 
the  Pole,  to  worship  him,  as  the  dispenser  of  light 
and  life, — whilst  he  demands  the  acquiescence  of 
these  illuminated  worshippers,  in  his  solemn  engage- 
ment with  the  House  of  Austria,  to  perpetuate  the 
bondage   of  their   countrymen!    He,   who   succes- 
sively recognises,  betrays,  and  abjures,  the  clearest 
principles   of  eternal  justice!    Is   he  the  choice  of 
Poland  ?    "  No,"  she  replies ;  "  but  in   my   extre- 
"  mity,  it  would  be  rash  to  reject  him." 

To  remove  the  seat  of  a  distemper,  is  to  make 
some  progress  towards  its  cure.  To  gain  relief 
from  present  suffering,  the  Poles,^  without  weighing 
too  strictly  the  motives  or  merits  of  their  Ally,  may 
fairly  take  the  benefit  of  French  assistance,  and 
trust  their  own  capacity  to  elude  or  repel  the  im- 
position of  a  second  yoke.  With  just  as  much  ten- 
derness for  the  person  of  Buonaparte,  as  he  enter- 
tains for  them,  they  seek  his  protection;  not  be- 
cause they  love  him  more,  but  because  they  fear 
him  less  than  their  usurping  neighbours.  Flatter- 
ing themselves,  that  although  the  present  accumu- 
lation and  direction  of  his  force  may  now  enable 
him,  by  one  mighty  effort,  to  wrest  them  from  the 
hands  of  a  more  immediate  tyrant ;  yet  the  sources 
of  his  power  are  too  remote,  to  make  Poland  the 
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scene,  or  Polish  liberty  the  victim,  of  its  permanent 
And  ordinary  exercise. 

But  besides  the  remoteness  of  their  own  country 
from  France,  the  Poles  may  assume  to  themselves 
other  grounds  for  believing,  that  their  acceptance 
of  Napoleon,  in  the  form  of  a  liberator,  need  not 
be  followed  by  their  submission  to  him  as  a  master. 
They  may  have  a  right  to  calculate  on  surrounding 
despots,  as  allies  against  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte; 
since  Russia,  or  even  Austria,  if  forced  to  regorge 
her  prey,  would  most  reluctantly  acquiesce  in  its 
transfer  to  a  natural  enemy.  What  a  prospect  this, 
should  it  ever  be  realized,  for  the  philosopher  who 
ascertains, — for  the  historian  who  records, — the 
dispensations  of  a  requiting,  and  ameliorating  Pro- 
vidence,— that  the  original  violators  of  an  independ- 
ent nation  should  become  her  guarantees  against 
that  designing  Power,  by  whom  their  own  tyranny 
•was  overturned, — that  the  integrity  and  rotundity 
of  Poland  should  be  renewed,  by  the  wholesome 
pressure  of  those  circumjacent  bodies,  which  were 
formerly  the  means  of  her  divulsion, — that  her 
political  constitution  should  be  purified  and  re- 
formed by  her  experience  of  the  practical  evils  of 
a  system,  which  laid  her  Operi  every  hour  to  the 
misery  of  foreign  interference, — that  the  balance  of 
power,  the  pride  and  blessing  of  Europe,  should 
owe  the  first  glimmerings  of  resuscitation,  to  the 
frightful  excesses  of  that  ambitious  tyrant,  who  has 
hitherto  only  lived  for  its  destruction — now  hurling 
vengeance  at  the  head  of  those  who  gave  it  the 
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earliest  wound!  Thus  may  the  sworn  foes  to  human 
liberty  and  happiness  be  the  fated  instruments  of 
their  revival  amongst  mankind;  and  virtue  obtain 
her  noblest  triumph,  when  guilt  is  her  involuntary 
avenger. 

But  from  the  eminence  on  which  Britons  repose, 
we  have  gazed,  perhaps  too  long,  at  the  distant 
verge  of  the  horizon ;  intervening  objects  will  re- 
quire to  be  previously  and  deliberately  noticed. 

VETUS. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Same  Subject  continued. 

SIR,  AUGUST  12,  1812. 

THE  peace  of  Tilsit  was  necessary  to  the  views  of 
Buonaparte  not  less  than  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  ;  since  a  protraction  of  the  war  might  have 
endangered  the  recent  conquests  and  personal  secu- 
rity of  the  former,  equally  with  the  Polish  possessions 
of  his  antagonist.  Prussia,  it  is  true,  had  been 
quickly  overrun, — the  Russian  army  had  been  weak- 
ened by  repeated  battles  ;  whilst  the  progress,  the 
promises,  and  intrigues  of  France,  had  excited  an 
incipient,  though  by  no  means  a  considerable  or 
decisive  movement,  amongst  the  population  of  Po- 
land. 

But  though  Prussia  lay  prostrate,  she  might  rise 
against  the  burthen  which  oppressed  her.  The  re- 
mainder of  Germany  was  far  from  being  composed. 
Austria  hung  upon  the  French  flank,  silent,  watchful, 
and  weighing  her  vengeance  in  the  scale  against  her 
fears.  The  British  Ministry  themselves  (however 
chimerical  the  apprehension)  might  wake  from  their 
trance  ;  and  thus  the  vast  fabric  of  those  unparalleled 
campaigns,*  which  rose  from  the  earth  "  like  an 

-  *  The  first  commenced  with  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  dissolved 
the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  second  ended  in  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land — and  was  crowned  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit. — November. 
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"  exhalation,"  outstripping  the  dreams  of  its  projec* 
tor  both  in  bulk  and  in  rapidity,  might  fall  to  pieces 
for  want  of  cement  in  its  minuter  parts,  or  of  har- 
mony in  its  general  proportions. 

If  these  were  prospects   sufficient   to  deter  the 
French  Emperor  from  remaining  so  far  advanced, 
though  still  within  the  boundary  of  Prussia,  how  much 
more  discouraging  must  have  been  their  influence, 
when  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Russian  frontier  was 
in  question.     To  pass  the  Niemen  must  have  been, 
at  such  a  period,  full  of  perils,  both  of  a  political  and 
a  military  nature.     Russia  being  hitherto  no  more 
than  an  auxiliary  in  the  war,  this  would  have  be- 
stowed upon  her  the  character  which  she  now  bears, 
of  a  principal.     It  would  have  prolonged  indefinitely 
a  line  of  operation,  already,  in  a  high  degree,  incon- 
venient and  unsafe ;  multiplying  the  exposures  on 
either  flank,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  invading  army. 
The  resistance  of  the  enemy  in  front  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  rousing  into  operation  the  resources 
of  that  prodigious  empire,   whose  advanced  guard 
only  had  hitherto  maintained  the  contest.  The  rapid 
dissolution,  moreover,  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  had 
unfolded  to  Buonaparte  a  field  of  future  enterprise 
in  Poland,  the  more  congenial  to  his  habits  of  action, 
because  on  the  scene  to  which  it  invited  him,  warfare 
would  be  mingled  with  intrigue.     The  Prussian  pro- 
vinces, already  within  his  grasp,  seemed  fitted  to  be 
the  germ  of  a  new  dependent,  which,  once  fixed 
upon  the  back  of  Prussia,  would  keep  guard  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  empires. 
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But  with  the  machinery  applicable  to  such  a  pro- 
ject, Buonaparte  was  then  wholly  unprepared.  He 
had  neither  secured  the  north  of  Germany  from  dis- 
turbance ;  nor  yet  had  time  to  tamper  with  the 
passions  of  Poland,  so  as  to  provide  for  his  inter- 
ference,  the  sort  of  easy,  showy,  and  theatrical 
effect,  which  this  great  ballet-master  is  too  skilful  to 
disdain,  either  as  an  auxiliary  or  an  evidence  of  his 
triumphs. 

Prudence,  therefore,  inclined  him  to  propose  to 
Alexander,  terms,  which,  on  the  surface,  were  full  of 
moderation  :  whereas  their  mischiefs,  and  consequent 
humiliations,  were  neither  so  obvious  as  to  alarm  the 
pride  of  Russia ;  nor  so  immediate  as  to  provoke  her 
into  renewed  hostility,  before  the  ulterior  designs  of 
the  French  Ruler  upon  Poland  should  be  fully 
digested  and  matured. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
binding  Russia  .to  a  partnership  in  the  "  Continental 
"  System,"  were,  in  my  humble  judgment,  (contrary, 
perhaps,  to  that  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen, — 
contrary,  I  am  sure,  to  that  of  the  then  Ministers), 
but  minor  articles  in  the  real  estimation  of  Buona- 
parte. Invectives  and  denunciations  against  English 
commerce  form  a  sort  of  running  accompaniment  to 
all  his  performances ;  and  are  often  resorted  to  as 
mere  blinds,  to  screen  his  nearer  purposes  from  sus- 
picion. England  he  knows  to  be  quite  inaccessible, 
except  through  the  ruins  of  all  the  neighbouring 
States.  Upon  these,  therefore,  must  his  preliminary 
efforts  be  expended.  It  would  appear  as  if  in  the 
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conclusion  of  that  treaty,  the  genuine  object  of 
Buonaparte  was  to  practise  upon  Russia,  until  he 
should  effect  the  subjugation  of  Spain,  —  secure  the 
footing  he  actually  held  in  the  North,  and  make  it 
the  foundation  of  his  future  supremacy  in  Poland. 

If  this  conjecture  be  just,  (and  it  is  confirmed  by 
a  cloud  of  facts,)  it  naturally  follows  that  no  degree 
of  fidelity  to  the  engagements  of  Tilsit,  —  that  no 
extinction  of  commerce,  nor  prostration  of  dignity, 
—  that  nothing  short  of  garrisons  in  his  principal 
towns,—  a  total  surrender  of  his  frontier  provinces,  — 
or,  possibly,  still  farther  sacrifices  and  degradations, 
could  have  saved  Alexander  from  the  present  war. 

But,  to  return  :  —  Bonaparte  withdrew  to  the 
Vistula  ;  and  dispelled  in  a  moment  every  immediate 
alarm  from  the  side  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia.  His 
troops  were  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
territory,  distributed  through  the  fortresses  of  that 
conquered  kingdom,  and  employed  under  his  com- 
missaries or  officers  of  police,  in  restoring  the  tran- 
quillity, —  that  is,  in  re-organising  the  submission  — 
of  all  those  countries,  which  touched  upon,  or 
menaced,  the  line  of  his  communication  with  France. 
Holland  and  the  Hans  Towns  have  since  been  drawn 
under  the  more  immediate  pressure  of  his  disgusting 
police,  and  within  the  rapacious  ministry  of  his  direct 
resources.  Prussia  gradually,  at  the  leisure  of  her 
conqueror,  has  almost  assumed  the  form,  and  more 
than  discharged  the  functions,  of  a  province.  War- 
saw, announced  as  an  independent  State,  has  become 
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the  acknowledged  nucleus  of  a  second  Polish  sove- 
reignty. French  agents  swarm  in  every  district  of 
ancient  Poland.  The  people  have  been  prepared  for 
an  active  participation  in  French  warfare,  by  a  copi- 
ous admixture  of  Polish  troops  with  those  of  France, 
from  North  to  South  of  Europe.  Thus,  keeping 
always  in  view  an  approaching  breach  with  Russia, 
Buonaparte  has  brought  into  play  every  human 
engine,  by  which  the  peaceful  allegiance  of  the 
countries  in  his  rear  might  be  secured, — the  zealous 
assistance  of  those  wherein  he  must  act  might  be 
courted, — and  by  which  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  sup- 
ported by  Dantzic  and  the  fortresses  of  Silesia  on  its 
flanks,  might  serve  in  1812  as  the  military  basis  of 
his  operations,  although  in  1806  it  had  scarcely 
formed  more  than  their  boundary. 

This  endless,  this  wondrous  advance  in  the  line  of 
military  stations,  made  during  a  period  of  solemn 
friendship,  is  an  example  not  to  be  met  with  in  a 
thousand  years  of  the  successful  assiduity  with  which 
the  bonds  and  confidence  of  peace  may  be  converted 
to  the  purposes  of  future  aggression.  It  speaks 
volumes  to  every  nation  on  earth,  in  proof  of  that 
indefatigable  and  malignant  spirit,  which  animates 
the  councils  of  this  daring  usurper  ;  but  which  is  far 
less  formidable  when  proclaimed  by  open  war,  than 
when  disguised  under  the  signature,  and  indulged 
under  the  faith,  of  treaties. 

The  observations  with  which  I  now  pursue  the 
subject  of  this  war,  are  grounded  on  the  assumption 
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that  it  is  a  contest  between  France  and  Ruma, 
only.*  Such  alterations  in  its  aspect  and  character 
as  might  result  from  the  intermixture  of  other  com- 
batants, may  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent  opportu- 
nity. So  far,  then,  as  the  present  campaign  has 
proceeded,  the  fate  of  Poland  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered as  disposed  of. 

We  have  heard  much  applause  of  the  defensive 
system  which  Russia  opposes  to  the  French.  It 
would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  enumerate  the 
cases,  in  which  this  or  that  system  of  warfare  is  to 
be  preferred  ;  for  they  are  various  and  endless,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  war,  and  of  the  parties. 
But  amongst  a  number  of  instances,  there  are  two 
or  three,  on  which  general  reasonings  may  be 
founded. 

When  an  army  is  inferior  to  its  enemy,— or  can 
improve  its  position  by  retiring, — or  can,  by  retreat- 
ing on  its  own  magazines,  draw  the  enemy  into  a 
country  bare  of  subsistence,  where,  from  a  prolonged 
and  insecure  line  of  operation,  he  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  himself,  and  whence  his  retreat  may  be  pre^ 


*  This  supposition,  made  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  has  un- 
happily turned  out  to  be  a  mere  anticipation  of  the  fact.  It  was 
from  the  first  condemned  by  ministerial  writers  as  a  blasphemy,  or 
scoffed  at  as  a  folly,  that  I  should  presume  to  argue  as  if  Russia 
were  to  be  destitute  of  foreign  assistance.  Knowing  the  fine  mate- 
rials which  existed  in  Europe  for  a  decisive  coalition  against  France, 
I  did  not  expect  that  they  would  be  suffered  to  lie  waste :  for  a 
moment,  it  was  my  happiness  to  forget  those  materials  out  of  which 
the  English  Ministry  are  formed. — November. 
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dieted  with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
consequence  of  a  decisive  overthrow, — or,  as  a 
branch  of  the  last  hypothesis,  if  you  can  securely 
lead  him  into  a  situation  where,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  and  armed  people,  he  may  be  flanked,  sur- 
rounded, and  destroyed, — these  are  general  princi- 
ples too  imperious  to  be  overlooked  or  disputed,  and 
which  enjoin  the  duty  of  a  deliberate  retreat  before 
the  enemy. 

Now,  supposing  the  present  to  be,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, a  question  between  France  and  Russia  only,  it 
is  material  that  we  should  form  a  tolerable  judgment 
of  the  hopes,  or  rather  of  the  fears,  with  which  the 
latter  Power  has  embarked  her  fortune  in  the  con- 
test. 

If,  then,  the  Russian  Cabinet  have  been  per- 
suaded, that  the  projects  of  Buonaparte  were  really 
bent,  not  against  the  outskirts  of  the  empire,  but 
against  her  existence ;  and  that  any  reasonable 
doubts  could  be  entertained,  of  the  competency  of 
their  army  to  cope  with  that  of  France  in  the  field ; 
a  retreat  was  the  only  alternative :  for  by  a  retreat, 
if  executed  with  skill  and  coolness,  the  army  would 
be  preserved  entire,  whilst  the  enemy's  progress 
must  finally  be  arrested,  if  not  his  safety  risqued,  by 
the  mere  space  which  he  would  be  compelled  to  tra- 
verse, and  the  multitude  of  points  which  it  would 
import  him  to  occupy  and  secure. 

But  if  the  points  in  dispute  had  no  reference  more 
extended  than  to  the  Baltic  ports,  or  to  the  Polish 
provinces,  nothing  can  be  to  my  mind  more  unac- 
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countable  than,  I  cannot  call  it  the  retreat,  but  flight 
of  the  Russians,  after  so  much  time  to  prepare,  and 
so  much  expence  incurred  by  warlike  preparation. 

If  Russia  determined  to  abandon  her  Western 
frontier,  she  might  have  done  so  on  less  extravagant 
terms,  by  negotiation,  than  by  war.  Poland,  though 
formerly,  is  not  substantially,  as  we  have  shewn,  a 
part  of  Russia, — nor  to  be  reasoned  about  as  a  co- 
operating member  of  her  dominions, — nor  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  snares  that  surround,  or  the 
perplexities  that  embarrass,  an  invader, — nor  to  be 
gently  re-united  to  the  Muscovite  empire  by  the  vis 
medicatriv  naturcc—by  the  healing  operations  of 
nature — when  severed  by  those  of  war.  Poland,  re- 
latively to  Russia,  is  a  conquest  of  yesterday,  hostile 
in  spirit,  ripe  for  revolt,  and  if  at  all  maintained, 
must  be  maintained  as  a  conquest,  by  the  means  by 
which  it  was  acquired — by  force  alone.  The  first 
military  movement  which  she  executes,  however,  is 
the  total  sacrifice  of  that  possession,  which,  if  she 
would  not  concede,  she  ought  to  have  more  strenu- 
ously defended.  The  meaning  of  this  inconsistency 
it  is  hard  to  conjecture;  unless  we  presume,  that 
after  two  years  of  active  and  exhausting  preparation, 
she  fotind  her  army  wholly  unequal  to  the  combat — 
or,  that  having  laid  hold  of  some  common  maxims, 
mandatory  of  a  retreat  before  an  invading  enemy, 
she  forgot  how  perversely  they  applied  to  the  present 
case,  in  which  Russia  herself  ought  to  be  regarded 
a§  the  invader — and  France,  as  the  ally— of  the 
Poles. 
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Russia  has  lost  every  inch  of  ground  from  the 
Baltic  to  Volhynia,  and  from  Grodno  to  the  Dwina ; 
that  is  to  say  (except  in  the  article  of  character^) 
her  whole  share  in  the  partitions  of  1793  and  1795, 
with  the  Duchy  of  Courland  to  boot.  The  good 
politicians  of  England  were,  within  these  few  days, 
ready  to  jump  for  joy,  that  Buonaparte  had  made  no 
farther  strides ! — that  he  shewed  himself  afraid  of  the 
Russian  army ! — that  he  had  quietly  taken  up  and 
fortified  his  residence  at  Wilna,  the  capital  of 
Lithuania,  and  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Poland; 
— and  that  with  the  loss  of  1,5OO  or  2,000  men,  he 
had  conquered  no  more  in  three  whole  weeks,  than 
it  cost  his  antagonist, above  twenty  years — the  ruiu 
of  successive  armies — and  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions after  millions,  to  reduce !  With  the  exception 
of  the  Prussian  war,  one  would  like  to  hear  in  what 
instance  on  record  has  this  destroyer  of  nations  ob- 
tained advantages  of  such  prodigious  magnitude,  and 
at  so  mean  a  price.  Are  they  who  talk  thus  lightly 
of  the  tremendous  progress  already  made  by  Buona- 
parte since  the  24th  of  June.,  prepared  to  discuss  the 
value  of  that  noble  country,  which  has  surrendered 
to  his  arms  without  a  battle, — without  the  check  of 
a  single  detachment  on  its  march, — and  which  has 
added  a  new  army  to  his  unnumbered  hosts  ? 

Let  them  read  history,  for  the  wars  of  which  it 
was  the  occasion,  or  the  recompense.  Let  them 
open  the  map,  and  measure  it, — or  the  statistical 
tables,  and  count  six  millions  of  Russian  subjects 
now  under  the  feet  of  Napoleon, — or  the  Custom- 
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house  books  of  England,  and  calculate  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  capabilities  of  Poland  in  the  production 
of  human  sustenance.* 

It  is  not  wise — it  is  not  profitable — to  encourage 
our  countrymen  in  their  delusions.  Neither  famine, 
nor  disappointment,  nor  any  other  embarrassment, 
we  find,  has  stopped  the  career  of  Buonaparte.  At 
this  moment  he  has  achieved  the  main  purpose  which 
he  developed,  when  he  gave,  to  the  present,  the 
denomination  of  the  "  second  Polish  war/'  He  has 
wrested  from  Russia  the  whole  of  what  she  gained 
by  the  two  great  partitions  of  Poland.  If  he  paused 
for  a  while  at  Wilna,  it  was  because  his  advanced 
divisions  had  no  enemy  to  contend  against,  worthy 
his  personal  notice — it  was  to  examine,  to  metho- 
dise, and  protect,  the  fruits  of  his  hitherto  un- 
molested course.  The  same  policy,  full  of  circum- 
spection and  sagacity,  which  he  exhibited  after  a 
series  of  successes  had  placed  Prussia  and  Warsaw 
at  his  disposal,  might  not  be  inapplicable  to  the 
existing  juncture  ;  lest,  by  an  ostentatious  and  pre- 
mature advance,  he  should  weaken  the  solidity  of 
his  conquests,  or  compromise  their  safety.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  at  the  combatants  already  on  the 

*  The  early  letters  of  Mirabeau,  on  the  subject  of  Courland, — 
the  immense  importance  attached  by  that  sagacious  emissary  to  so 
minute  a  feature  in  the  map  of  Poland, — and  the  anxious  urgency 
with  which  he  besought  of  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles,  some  decisive 
enterprise  against  it  from  the  side  of  France, — may  serve  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  total  value  of  the  seizures  subsequently  made  by 
Russia  in  the  Polish  and  contiguous  territories. 
3 
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stage,  instead  of  exulting  at  the  suspension  of  the 
French  Emperor's  march  against  the  Russians,  no 
other  fear  assailed  my  fancy,  than  that  he  might  pos- 
sess so  much  wisdom  and  self-command,  as  to  curb, 
rather  than  to  push,  his  winged  fortunes,  and  to 
temper  his  actions  within  their  present  boundaries. 
Jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the  Russian  army  may 
have,  indeed,  superseded  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon 
those  calmer  considerations  which  the  crisis  would 
otherwise  enjoin.  Should  he  venture  into  the  heart 
of  Russia,  he  moves  against  an  army  reinforced  as  it 
retires ;  he  gets  into  the  midst  of  a  population,  which 
though  scattered,  is  of  immense  amount,*  and  in- 
veterately  hostile ;  and  he  must  fight  his  way, 
whether  forward  or  returning,  through  a  country 
most  unfavourable  to  an  invader.  A  serious  at- 
tempt, then,  upon  the  provinces  behind  the  Dwina, 
and  the  Borysthenes, — that  is  to  say,  on  Russia  pro- 
p£r,— -would  be,  I  confess,  the  only  hope  which  it 
strikes  me  as  being  rational  to  form,  of  a  successful 
issue  to  th6  struggle,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned ; 
and  even  then  there  would  be  room  to  despair,  un- 
less the  retreat  of  her  army  were  conducted  *with 
coolness,  foresight,  and  dexterity,  such  as  it  may 
not,  from  Russian  officers,  be  altogether  just  to  re- 
quire. 

•It  were  certainly  to  be  dreaded,  that  Russia  would 
ntft  quietly  look  on,   whilst  Buonaparte  was  new 

*  The  population  of  Russia,  east  of  the  Dwina,  may  probably 
amount  to  36  or  38  millions* 
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njodelling  the  entire  of  her  Polish  provinces,  and 
proceeding  every  day  in  the  acquisition  of  partizans 
against  her.  But  if  she  had  philosophy  enough  to 
run  away,  and  patience  to  tolerate  from  her  anta- 
gonist that  triumphant  pursuit,  which  put  these 
same  provinces  into  his  possession,  she  may  surely 
try  to  preserve  her  equanimity  under  the  natural" 
effects  of  her  own  measures,  since  the  misfortune 
is  by  no  means  greater  than  before,  and  the  chance 
of  retrieving  it  is  incomparably  less. 

We  may  place,  I  believe,  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  the  Russian  soldiers. 
Were  victory  to  be  determined  by  equal  numbers, 
or  by  animal  courage  alone,  we  can  entertain  little 
doubt  on  which  side  it  would  preponderate.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  neither  numbers  nor  discipline 
are  equal ;  and  when  a  disparity  still  more  fatal,  and 
more  unquestionable,  subsists  in  the  genius  of  the 
respective  leaders,  were  Russia  now  to  attempt,  by 
a  pitched  battle,  the  recovery  of  the  ground  which 
she  has  surrendered,  she  would,  I  am  afraid,  but 
aggravate  the  loss  of  her  frontier  provinces,  by  lead- 
ing to  destruction  those  gallant  men  who  might  have 
saved  the  remaining  body  of  her  empire.  Setting 
aside  the  fact,  that  the  Russian  army^is  commanded 
by  an  officer  in  his  75th  year,*  who,  six  years  ago, 
after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  proved  himself  all  but 
superannuated,  if  prudence  has  demanded  a  retreat 

*  Benigsen  was  Commander  in  Chief  at  the  date  of  thU  let- 
ter.— November. 
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from  the  enemy,  though  the  Russians  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  soil — a  retreat  of  above  20O  miles 
—the  sacrifice  of  all  their  frontier  magazines,  (ma- 
gazines improvidently  placed,  if  so  precipitately 
abandoned),  together  with  that  of  the  whole  country 
which  spreads  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Duna— 
what  but  repulse  and  ruin  could  arise  from  a 
gratuitous  return  to  offensive  war?  What  but  de- 
spair would  suggest  a  recoil  of  the  same  army  up- 
on the  same  enemy,  after  that  enemy  shall 
have  been  reinforced  by  the  flower  of  the  Polish 
youth,  and  fixed  in  positions  of  his  own  se- 
lecting ? 

The  newspapers  talk  as  if  Napoleon  and  his  troops 
must  be  starved,  and  even  refer  their  late  assumed 
inactivity  to  equally  assumed  privations.  Have  we, 
then,  forgotten  the  former  campaign  with  Benigsen? 
— when  the  French  were  at  no  unusual  loss  for  sub- 
sistence, though  drawing  supplies  through  a  ravaged 
country ;  whilst  the  unfortunate  Russians,  in  ap- 
parent contact  with  their  own  resources,  with  an  un- 
touched and  productive  region  behind  them,  fasted, 
for  two  days  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  and  sunk,  before 
the  eyes  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  defeated,  worn 
out  by  absolute  want. 

The  countries  which  now  supply  the  army  of  Buo- 
naparte, though  dragooned  and  tormented  by  French 
garrisons,  have,  since  the  year  1806,  enjoyed  com- 
parative repose.  Their  resources,  to  speak  within , 
bounds,  are  not  materially  affected  by  military  de- 
vastation ;  and  by  means  of  successive  rivers  and 
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canals,  are  transported  to  the  seat  of  hostilities  on 
the  Russian  border.  These  countries  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  Spain,  which  hardly  feeds  her  popula- 
tion, and  which  has  from  that,  more  than  from  any 
other  given  cause,  assigned  to  her  Invader  a  share 
in  her  own  sufferings.  The  southern  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  have  long  produced  an  immense  surplus  of 
corn ;  and  have  enjoyed  from  every  port  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  benefits  of  a  large  and  in- 
creasing export.  Napoleon  simply  stopped  the  ex- 
port, and  relieved  the  owners  of  their  corn.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  much  to  be  apprehended,  that,  in 
spite  of  some  administrative  regulations,  tardily  and 
clumsily  resorted  to  by  Russia,  should  hunger  im- 
pede the  movements  of  either  army,  the  admirable 
organization  of  the  French  Commissariat  will  decide 
the  point  in  the  usual  manner  ?  And  must  it  not  be 
grievous,  under  any  new  calamities,  to  reflect,  how 
little  experience  has  contributed  towards  the  reform 
of  Russian  practice,  or  the  chastening  of  English 
expectation  ? 

But  though  the  frequency  of  the  fact  may  lessen 
our  astonishment,  that  he  who  has  once  suffered 
from  any  cause,  however  easy  of  removal,  should 
fail  to  avert  the  return  of  its  pernicious  conse- 
quences ;  more  strange  and  far  less  pardonable  is  the 
blindness  of  that  observer,  who  cannot  foresee  from 
the  continuance  of  the  same  cause,  a  recurrence  of 
similar  evils.  I  am  reduced  to  an  abrupt  and  in- 
complete conclusion:  in  the  next  letter  it  will  be  my 
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hope  to  exhibit  this  subject  under  more  varied  and 
interesting  aspects,  by  the  introduction  of  new  per- 
formers  on  the  scene. 

VETUS. 
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LETTER  X. 

Speculations  and  Reasonings  on  the  Russian  War — Its 
Character,  Events,  and  Prospects — Statement  of 
Facts  but  little  known. 

SIR,  AUGUST  30,  1812. 

HAVING  hitherto,  in  speaking  of  this  Russian  war, 
deliberately  pursued  a  train  of  observation,  less 
consonant,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  state  of  public  feeling 
amongst  us,  than  to  the  probable  results  of  those 
contingencies,  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and 
with  a  view  to  subsequent  discussion,  it  appeared  of 
importance  to  assume;  with  your  permission,  I  will 
recapitulate  a  little,  before  we  follow  up  a  subject,  in 
itself,  and  in  its  affinities,  so  impossible  to  disregard, 
or  to  exhaust. 

Russia  has  never,  until  the  present  hour,  stood 
forth  against  France  in  a  quarrel  originally  Russian, 
In  Italy  she  fought  against  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  consumed  the  spirit  and  exposed  the  quackeries 
of  Suwarrow,  in  a  vain  struggle  with  numbers,  skill, 
and  destiny.  In  J  805,  she  came  in  aid  of  Austria ; 
but  Mack  and  Buonaparte  were  too  alert  both  for 
the  Muscovite  and  Prussian  succours,  and  every 
thing  was  lost  by  detail. 

When  Prussia,  after  witnessing  the  prelude  to  her 
own  destruction  in  the  defeat  of  her  former  rival, 
inadly  staked  that  body,  of  which  Frederick  had 
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been  the  soul,  on  the  mortal  plains  of  Jena,  Russia 
was  again  too  slow  for  the  flight  of  victory;    and 
never   came   in   contact  with   the    invading  army, 
until   that   of  Prussia   had  been   utterly  dissolved. 
Twice,  then,   as  an  auxiliary,  she  maintained  the 
conflict,   when  the   principal  had  ceased  to   exist. 
She  has  now  commenced  it  in  the  character  of  a 
principal,  without  any  declared  and  contiguous  ally. 
England  had  been  more  than  once  flooded  with 
declamation,  upon  the  grandeur  and  energy  of  the 
Russian  force.     "  Let  us  only  see  Russia/'  they  cry 
out  to  us,  "  heartily  engaged  in  a  defensive   trial 
"  with  France,  and  it  is  not  such  a  day  as  that  of 
"  Austerlitz,  or  of  Friedland,  that  will  again  be  exhi- 
"  bited,  or  that  will  again  be  decisive  of  the  war." 
Had  the  general  tone  of  expectation  on  this  subject 
been  nothing  worse  than  foolish,  it  might  have  been 
left  like  other  follies  to  correct  itself:  since,  however, 
it  was  of  a  nature  not  only  absurd  to  entertain,  but 
ruinous  to   act  upon,    and  replete  with  danger  in 
proportion  to  its  confidence   and  extent,  we  were 
justified  in    examining,   with  considerable  jealousy, 
the  grounds  on  which  so  much  good  had  been  pre: 
dieted,    from     the    solitary   efforts  of    Alexander, 
Russia,   unfortunately,    has   relieved  that   question 
from   infinite   perplexity  and   doubt.     So  far  from 
involving  the  campaign  in  any  nice  balance  of  ad- 
vantages,   or   feeding,  or  provoking,   the   spirit   of 
speculation,  she  leaves  us  only  the  simple  fact  to 
commemorate,  that  Poland  has    been   surrendered 
without  a  blow. 
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It  is  not  for  friend  or  enemy  to  dispute  the  defen- 
sive power  of  Russia,  if  adequately  administered. 
She  possesses  in  abundance  all  the  materials  of  vic- 
tory :  it  is  in  their  application  that  she  wholly  fails. 
Witb  good  executive  officers, — with  brave,  hardy, 
and  obedient  soldiers, — with  an  immense  country, 
fall  of  supplies  for  herself,  and  of  obstacles  to  an 
invader, — with  an  innumerable  population,  to  whom 
the  term  disloyalty  is  unknown,  and  to  whom  the 
profession  of  a  soldier,  as  a  relief  from  domestic 
servitude,  is  an  object,  not  of  terror,  but  of  pride 
and  ardent  emulation, — Russia  has  wants  which  are 
more  than  a  counterpoise  to  all  these  endowments  ; 
and  which  may  be  comprised  in  the  single  word, 
intelligence. 

She  wants  what  England  has — a  hero  to  impel  her 
massy  strength.  She  wants  what  England  must  ere 
long  confide  in,  but  what  her  present  ignominious 
rulers  have  neither  sense  to  appreciate,  nor  spirit  to 
recal — a  great  War  Minister  to  stimulate  and  embody 
her  resources  :  she  wants  what  neither  her  own  mean 
Government,  nor  the  yet  more  miserable  English 
Cabinet,  can  now  secure  to  her, — -the  hearty,  entire, 
and  solid  co-operation  of  every  adjacent  Power,  to 
draw  from  the  retiring  system  which  she  has  adopt- 
ed, those  inestimable  fruits  of  which,  in  such  a  case, 
it  would  be  productive,  but  of  which,  if  she  be  left, 
alone,  that  system  must  be  comparatively,  if  not 
absolutely,  devoid. 

Is  Russia,  then,  to  submit  ?  or  must  England 
despair?  or  Europe  look  tamely  on,  whilst  another 
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mighty  member  is  blotted  from  existence?  Away 
with  stupidity  so  profound — pusillanimity  so  base- 
self-murder  so  frantic !  All  that  I  have  said  was  to 
enforce  the  necessity,  not  of  submission,  but  of 
action — of  combined,  harmonious,  vigorous,  instan- 
taneous action.  If  I  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long, 
perhaps  with  a  seemingly  ambiguous  purpose,  on  the 
incompetence  of  Alexander  to  fight  single-handed 
with  this  Briareus  of  living  history — this  monster 
summoned  from  the  unknown  deep,  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  freedom,  and  now  erecting  his  horrid 
front  in  mockery  of  that  celestial  agent  which  raised 
him  from  darkness  to  the  skies — was  it  my  council, 
that  surrounding  nations  should,  in  the  old  spirit  of 
blind  abandonment,  rest  their  hopes  on  the  bending 
reed  of  Russia?  Plainly  no!  The  proof  of  her  weak- 
ness or  want  of  skill,  was  in  itself  a  development  of 
their  several  interests  and  duties.  If  Russia  perish, 
what  becomes  of  Sweden?  What  is  Poland  but  a 
province  of  France  ?  Already  flanked,  will  not 
Austria  be  surrounded  ?  Already  on  the  brink  of  a 
bottomless  galph,  where  shall  we  look  for  Spain? 
Will  the  arch  of  English  greatness  stand  un- 
blemished, and  entire,  when  the  bloody  wave  shall 
bear  against  her  very  foundations,  the  wreck  of 
empires  once  reposing  by  her  side,  as  ramparts 
against  its  fury  ?  This  is  no  exaggerated  outline  of 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  present  war.  Can 
it,  then,  be  called  a  doubtful  indication  of  that  class 
of  measures,  by  which  alone  such  ruin  may  bf 
averted  ? 
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Russia,  herself,  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  nature 
and  amount  of  her  own  deficiencies.  The  proofs 
that  she  knows  them,  and  that  she  has  striven  to 
supply  them,  are  on  record.  Earnest,  loyal,  and 
devoted,  in  his  resistance  to  France ;  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  made  a  de- 
mand from  the  British  Court,  which  he  pressed  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  man,  disdaining  all  compromise, 
— abiding  all  extremities, — resolute  to  sa\  c  and  for- 
tify his  empire,  by  a  display  of  high-minded  confi- 
dence, sagacious,  original,  and  complete.  What, 
then,  was  his  demand  ?  Was  it  for  fleets,  or  subsi- 
dies, or  armies  ?  or,  was  it  not  for  that  which  no 
subsidy  can  purchase — without  which  fleets  and 
armies  are  but  the  drapery  of  war  ?  Russia  asked 
only  for  a  Leader.  History  and  observation,  too 
serious  counsellors  for  an  English  Court,  have  some 
little  weight  with  these  barbarians  of  the  north ! 
From  sixteen  millions  inhabiting  the  British  Islands, 
one  alone  was  deemed  worthy  of  Alexander's  choice. 
No.  Liverpool,  nor  Castlereagh,  nor  Bathurst,  nor 
Melville — no  Eldon,  nor  Yarmouth,  was  thought  of 
by  him,  who  had  himself  half  a  world  at  issue. 
Alexander  has  real  virtues  in  his  character :  he, 
therefore,  deems  flatterers  of  little  price.  His  direct 
intentions  would  be  only  embarrassed  by  an  in- 
triguer.— Of  ignorance,  indecision,  servility,  and 
pretension,  the  autocrat  of  Russia  has  seen  enough 
to  hate,  despise,  and  dread  them.  Nor  was  his 
preference  bestowed  upon  Parliamentary  orators,  all 
powerful  in  speech,  as  they  are  impotent  in  action. 
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No !  He  left  that  noisy  tribe,  to  those  who  like  ad- 
vocates better  than  advisers.  Neither  lead  nor  brass 
was  in  contemplation  of  Alexander, — tried  steel  was 
to  him  the  precious  metal.  He  looked  to  the  Go- 
vernor who  had  recovered  India  when  in  agonies, — 
only  to  be  reviled,  like  the  keeper  Of  a  lunatic,  for 
the  blessings  of  sanity  which  he  had  imparted.  The 
Emperor  looked  to  that  powerful  Statesman,  whose 
schemes  of  policy,  wise  and  seasonable,  though 
by  Court  minions  for  ever  thwarted,  gave  Spain  a 
chance  of  salvation  from  tyranny,  only  that  every 
chance  and  glimpse  of  escape  might  be  lost  again, 
as  they  will  be  (mark,  reader,  these  words)  by  his 
successors.  The  late  Noble  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  solicited  to  undertake  the  protection  of 
the  Russian  empire, — solicited  by  an  absolute  Mo- 
narch,— not  to  offer  his  counsels,  but  to  issue  his 
commands,  free  from  all  concurrent  jurisdiction,  or 
control,  or  interference,  to  build  the  defence  of  a 
bounJIess  empire,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  with 
what  materials,  and  on  what  foundation  he  pleased. 
With  his  single  arm  he  was  judged  worthy  to  wield 
the  energies  of  that  gigantic  war,  on  the  event  of 
which  will  hang  the  fate,  not  of  Russia  only,  but  of 
the  civilized  world ;  and  more  especially  of  Britain 
herself,  from  whose  administration,  though  tendered 
to  him  with  all  the  ceremonials  of  good  faith,  he 
has  by  a  degrading  alliance  of  rancour  and  deceit, 
been  fraudulently,  and  fatally,  excluded. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Russia  was  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  procuring  physical,  as  well  as  intellectual 
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aids ;  or,  that  she  had  revolved  the  probability,  no 
less  than  the  necessity,  of  strengthening  herself  by 
foreign  assistance.  Had  she  calculated  on  ultimately 
fighting  alone,  she  would  either  have  signed  a  losing 
treaty,  incurring,  for  the  present,  only  a  partial  in- 
jury :  or,  having  determined  on  the  trial  by  arms, 
she  would  not  have  quietly  yielded,  what  must  have 
been  a  principal  object  of  her  armament, — the  whole 
of  her  Polish  territory.  She  would  from  the  very 
outset  have  fought  to  preserve  what  it  cost  her  such 
pertinacious  efforts  to  obtain ;  but  above  all  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  grasp  of  that  Power,  by  whom  it 
would  first  be  converted  into  a  dep6t  for  recruits, 
and  afterwards  established  as  a  garrison  on  her  fron- 
tier. We  must  afford  credit  even  to  Russia,  for 
some  consistency  and  penetration.  The  retrograde 
system,  which  would  have  been  no  better  than  a 
consuming  waste,  and  wanton  sacrifice  of  her  pos- 
sessions, had  she  anticipated  no  ulterior  effects  upon 
the  issue  of  the  war,  becomes  wise,  well-chosen, 
and  full  of  promise,  when  adopted  with  a  reference 
to  the  operations  of  auxiliary  armies.  Poland  being 
more  than  doubtfully  disposed  towards  the  enemy, 
Russia  alone  could  not  in  that  quarter  operate  upon 
the  rear  of  Buonaparte.  The  retreat  of  her  forces, 
therefore,  would  be  a  gratuitous  surrender  of  so 
much  ground,  unless  she  could  execute  that  mea- 
sure through  the  medium  of  her  Allies. 

But  the  conduct  of  Russia  is  not  the  only  founda- 
tion for  believing,  that  she  has  had  in  view  the  co- 
operation of  other  Powers.  The  movements  of 
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Buonaparte  are  equally  demonstrative,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  confederacy  has  alarmed  him.  lie 
has  pushed  on  with  a  rapidity  which,  the  nature  of 
the  country  considered,  has  been  scarcely  paralleled 
in  his  own  campaigns.  His  measures  are  those  of  a 
man  surrounded  by  perils.  Were  he  at  ease  respect- 
ing the  space  behind  him,  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
driving  the  Russian  troops  beyond  the  Dwina,  until 
he  had  fully  established  the  military  Government  of 
Poland,  whence  he  might  spring  upon  Russia  with 
renovated  vigour :  but,  in  his  case,  all  hands  must 
be  kept  at  the  pump,  or  the  leaks  gain  upon  him, 
and  the  vessel  founders.  It  is  because  his  dangers 
are  manifold,  that  his  pace  is  rapid.  If  things  were 
sound  and  tranquil  nearer  home,  he  would  delibe- 
rately examine  the  condition  of  his  adversary,  se- 
curely prepare  an  overwhelming  force,  and  court 
the  battle,  or  restrain  the  pursuit,  according  to  the 
laws  of  temperate  calculation.  Here,  however,  he 
sets  his  life  upon  the  cast ;  his  pressing  appetite  is 
the  extermination  of  the  Russian  army — why?  Why 
attach  such  moment  to  an  enemy  who  gives  way  be- 
fore him  ?  why  dart  with  convulsive  eagerness  at  a 
flying  foe  ?  why  tempt  the  Black  Eagle  in  her  wild 
recesses  ?  why  desperately  plunge  within  the  unmea- 
sured concave  of  a  barbarous  and  unprofitable  re- 
gion, where  resistance,  purely  physical  and  ferocious, 
may  beat  down  the  highest  intellectual  superiority  ? 
It  is  because  he  believes  that  he  cannot  be  stil]v 
with  safety, — that  the  perpetual  rotatory  motion  of 
his  power  is  necessary  to  the  cohesion  of  its  parts,— 
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that  if  the  blood  of  his  empire  cease  to  circulate  but 
for  a  moment,  the  monster  dies.  It  is  because  he 
feels  that,  when  once  in  motion,  he  must  march  on 
to  victory,  were  it  from  the  Rhine  to  the  distant 
Ganges,  since  the  lethargy  of  repose  would  not  be 
more  fatal  than  the  re-action  of  disappointment  and 
of  terror.  It  is,  in  fine, — and  this  I  consider  his 
most  unanswerable  reason, — because  he  dreads  the 
recoil  of  Russia,  with  her  force  still  organized  and 
unimpaired  ;  and  with  an  accession  of  unavowcd,  per- 
haps still  unresolved,  auxiliaries.  He  resumes,  there- 
fore, the  play  by  which  former  combinations  were 
defeated  ;  he  trusts  to  the  non-existence  of  any  con- 
necting system — to  the  absence  of  any  central  and 
cementing  power,* — and  labours,  as  heretofore,  to 
destroy  the  principal  in  the  contest,  ere  the  allies 
can  be  brought  into  action. 

The  Continental  Governments,  coalesced  against 
the  French  Revolution,  or  rather  against  the  terri- 
tory of  France,  composed  a  republic  of  absolute  mo- 
narchs,  and  met  their  overthrow — from  what  ?  from 
that  vice  which  is  proverbially  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  democracy — -want  of  harmony  in  their 
councils,  and  of  unity  in  their  ends.  France,  although 
her  forms  and  professions  were  republican,  contained, 
whether  club,  tribunal,  or  directory,  a  never-sleeping 
monarchy  in  her  centre.  By  combinations  more 
profound  than  those  of  her  antagonists,  by  prepara- 

*  Buonaparte,  it  appears,  has  judged  wisely  in  this  instance/ 
England  ought  to  have  been  that  cementing  power — But  where  is 
England  now  ? — November. 
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tions  more  secret,  by  movements  more  rapid,  and 
Vigour  more  intense,  all  the  prescriptive  attributes  of 
simple  despotism,— this  miscalled  republic,^ — this 
priestess  of  tyranny,  under  the  veil  of  anarchy ,•*- 
knew  how  to  act  upon  foreign  tyrants,  by  a  superior 
application  of  their  own  hereditary  virtue — force ; 
and  upon  foreign  slaves,  by  the  mechanism  of  imagi- 
nation and  of  passion.  In  her  wildest  moments  she 
spared  the  armoury,  though  she  burned  the  ward- 
robe, of  her  kings. 

In  the  war  of  1793,  Edmund  Burke  erected  that 
lofty  standard,  round  which  alone  it  was  wise  for 
Europe  to  rally,  and  under  .which  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  succeed.  If  George  III.,  Joseph,  Fre- 
derick William,  Catherine,  and  the  junior  branches 
of  the  Bourbon,  had  fought  on  behalf  of  the  French 
monarchy,  against  those  savage  revolutionary  clubs, 
who  challenged  all  mankind  to  the  combat,  and  me- 
naced society  with  destruction  ;  if  they  had  entered 
the  French  territory  with  the  fleur-de-lis  in  front, 
champions  of  the  crown,  the  property  and  integrity 
of  France,  against  theRobespierres  of  Paris ;  renounc- 
ing for  themselves, — capturing  or  conquering  for 
Lewis ;  who  will  now  profess  to  doubt  the  victorious 
and  honourable  issue  of  their  arms  ?  There  is  no 
novelty  in  this.  Events,  foretold  by  Burke,  and  con- 
firmed by  Providence,  are  records  too  high  and  inde- 
lible to  be  overlooked.  Austria  fought  for  frontier 
towns,  Prussia  for  English  money,  Britain  meanly 
for  ships  and  islands — shadows  all !  There  was  nei- 
ther amongst  them  a  common  principle  of  action, 
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nor  an  admitted  leader,  nor  a  directing,  nor  a  con- 
trolling  mind.  The  French  nation,  who  might  have 
been  our  allies  against  the  total  revolution  of  their 
monarchy,  allied  themselves  to  each  other  against  its 
dismemberment,  until  we  have  seen  this  potent  and 
elastic  people  wrought  up  to  a  frenzy  of  artificial 
barbarism,  deriving  force  successively  from  compres- 
sion and  expansion,  now  bedding  their  mortars  on 
the  remote  Borysthenes,  to  fulminate  upon  the  gilded 
spires  of  Moscow. 

Sir,  an  epoch  is,  even  whilst  I  write,  at  hand,  if  it 
be  not  already  over — an  epoch,  at  which  the  counsels 
of  Edmund  Burke,  on  the  war  of  1793,  may  be  justly 
resorted  to,  for  our  guidance  ;  and  their  disastrous 
rejection  called  into  memory,  as  a  solemn  and  eternal 
warning.  The  designs  of  France,  at  that  time,  threat- 
ened the  stability  of  governments :  they  now  ailect  the 
happiness  and  existence  of  nations.  An  nniversal 
revulsion  of  feeling,  therefore,  has  arisen  amongst 
all  classes  of  mankind  on  the  promises  and  successes 
of  the  French.  We  cannot  mean  to  assert,  that  the 
French  character,  or  machinations,  have  undergone 
an  intrinsic  change — far  from  it ;  but  having  long 
played  upon  the  credulity  of  indigence  and  discon- 
tent, by  a  mock  redress  of  their  grievances,  the 
mask  was  worn  out  by  constant  use ;  and  these 
Apostles  of  Liberty  stand  confessed  the  monopolists, 
or  patrons,  or  guarantees,  of  oppression, — goading 
each  tributary  and  delegated  tyrant  into  deeds  of 
systematic  cruelty  against  a  disinherited  people,  as 
they  had  before,  in  the  season  of  democratic  hypo- 
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crisy,  lifted  up  the  same  people  in  lawless  and  unhal- 
lowed insurrection  against  their  natural  sovereigns. 

We  have  the  command,  therefore,  of  a  tremendous 
moral  engine — for  the  heart  of  man  is  our's. 

We  are  told,  that  the  several  governments  of 
Europe  are  no  less  favourable  to  the  desired  confe- 
deracy against  France,  than  are  the  people  whom 
they  govern ;  and  that  my  former  observations, 
grounded  on  a  mere  argumentative  assumption,  that 
Russia  is  to  push  through  the  crisis  single-handed, 
were  therefore  fallacious  from  the  outset.  The 
course  of  my  reasoning  is,  I  trust,  by  this  time,  clear. 
The  fact  of  Russia  being  unaided  in  the  contest  was 
assumed,  because  the  question  of  her  military  pros- 
pects might  in  that  case  be  presented  under  a  simpler 
form  ;  and  because,  with  the  argued  incompetence  of 
Russia  to  contend  alone,  were  involved  those  consi- 
derations, which  would  most  forcibly  recommend  a 
simultaneous  effort  of  the  other  great  Powers  for  her 
deliverance. 

But  must  wre  place  reliance  on  wishes  only,  as 
effectual  instruments  of  peace  and  independence  to 
mankind  ?  At  that  rate,  France  had  long  ago  been 
beaten  into  her  ancient  limits,  and  Buonaparte  hurled 
down  to  his  pristine  obscurity,  or  visited  by  some 
signal  retribution.  Every  hour  that  has  elapsed 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  great  body  of 
the  European  world,  with  all  the  crowned  heads 
and  cabinets  which  it  contain ed.,  has  not  only  prayed 
for  this  double  consummation,  but  anxiously  and  in- 
c^ssantly  pondered  on  the  means  by  which  it  might 
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be  accomplished.  Nor  have  they  confined  them- 
selves to  prayers  and  meditations.  By  strenuous  and 
repeated^  though  always  fruitless,  often  mischievous 
efforts,  the  European  governments  have  alike  attested 
their  zeal,  and  their  incapacity,  in  this  cause.  If, 
therefore,  I  had  comprehended  in  my  former  letters 
(what  was  nevertheless  pointedly  excluded  and  kept 
apart),  a  discussion  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  another  coalition  against  France,  I  know 
not  that  your  correspondent  Peregrinus  would  be 
justified  in  ascribing  my  fears  of  future  evil,  to  any 
jealousy  of  reputation,  or  pretence  to  wisdom,  or 
source  less  pure  than  a  sound  regard  to  experience, 
as  furnished  by  the  recent  history  of  Europe. 

He  is  certainly  the  best  physician,  who,  in  a 
struggle  between  life  and  death,  administers  at  once 
the  most  decisive  remedies  ;  and  he  is  not,  prima 
facie,  a  dishonest  statesman,  who  grieves  that  a  single 
potentate  should  embark  in  that  quarrel,  which  it 
behoves  the  whole  earth  to  defend.  Prudence,  which 
ought  to  calculate  every  thing,  can  yet  ensure  no- 
thing :  much  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  fortune. 
Bold  councils  are  often  the  most  prudent — strong 
measures  and  extensive  plans  the  cheapest — confi- 
dence, natural  to  him  who  acts  upon  reflection ;  but 
to  be  vaguely  bold,  and  indiscriminately  sanguine, 
requires  little  more  than  to  be  ignorant  and  blind. 

When  we  project  an  extensive  coalition,  the  first 
point  to  be  established  is  some  bond  of  union — some 
common  principle  of  action  between  the  parties ; 
next  to  this,  the  members ;  and,  lastly,  the  means 
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by  Which  such  a  principle  may  be  best  supported. 
Were  the  present  an  exigency  which  had  never 
occurred  before,  one  might  say,  not  that  it  left  room 
for  a  grand  confederacy  of  the  Powers  of  Christen- 
dom against  France,  but  that  such  a  confederacy 
must  result,  of  necessity,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
from  the  allocation  of  circumstances,  and  from  the 
most  obvious  laws  of  self-preservation,  coming  home 
to  the  bosom  of  every  government. 

Yet  can  we  maintain,  that  such  necessity  never 
before  existed  ?   or  that  an  utter  disregard   of  its 
most  imperious  mandates,  may  never  be  exhibited 
again  ?     Who  swallowed  up  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
and  Holland  ?    Who  shut  out  Austria  from  all  inter- 
course with  other  nations  ?     Who  has  stretched  the 
brave  Spanish  people  on  the  rack,  and  imprisoned 
the  Prussian  monarchy  in  her  own  dungeons  ?    Who 
has  done  this — and  how  ?     The  same  great  Robber 
who  now  undertakes  nothing  more  than  a  repetition 
of  outrages  already  perpetrated — nothing  more  than 
the  removal  of  obstacles  already  overcome,  in  the 
face  of  enemies  before  defeated,  and  under  the  eye 
of  witnesses  often   terrified  into   acquiescence,   or 
cajoled  into  an  approval,  of  his  crimes.    Buonaparte 
has  wrought,  with  unrivalled  success,  both  upon  the 
intellects  of  mankind,  and  on  their  passions.     Upon 
the  whole,  he  has  availed  himself  of  deception  in 
preference  to  terror.     If  fear  had  been  the  basis  of 
the  Prussian  councils,  she  would  never  have  tamely 
rested  on  her  arms,  whilst  the  flesh  was  cut  by  inches 
off  the  limbs  of  Austria.  The  effect  of  fear  alone  upon 
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the  latter  would  have  been  no  less  salutary ;  for  art 
Austrian  army  on  the  French  flank  would  have  given 
time  to  repair  the  calamity  of  Jena, — it  would  have 
prevented  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  left  Prussia  still 
an  independent  State  : — averting  the  fatal  blow  of 
Wagram,  it  would  have  snatched  another  Iphigenia 
from  the  altar, — saved  the  blood  of  Maria  Theresa 
from  an  everlasting  stain;  and  the  welfare  of  Austria 
from  being  crossed  and  perplexed  by  female  impor- 
tunity, or  parental  weakness.  Fear  of  a  common 
aggressor  is  the  true  bond  of  association  amongst  the 
feeble,  and  was  the  specific  basis  of  our  once-loved 
balance  of  power.  But,  in  later  times,  each  conti- 
nental Court  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  those  aggres- 
sions which  were  not  directly  aimed  against  itself. 
"  Largitor  rapti "  is  an  epithet  far  too  liberal  for 
Buonaparte.  Though  loaded  with  plunder,  he  makes 
no  donations.  Friendships,  gifts,  and  solemn  promises, 
all  are  betrayed,  or  evaded,  or  revoked.  Yet  were 
these  spurious  promises,  guarantees,  or  gifts,  the 
soporific  charms  by  which  he  lulled  into  oblivion 
every  Continental  Power,  until  each,  in  its  turn, 
awoke  to  the  spectacle  of  its  neighbour's  humiliation 
or  ruin. 

Was  this  the  stupidity  of  indolence,  too  relaxed 
for  reflection,  or  the  miscalculation  of  cowardice, 
shrinking  from  an  immediate,  though  inferior  danger, 
and  tossing  defiance  to  that  only  which  was  remote  ? 
Or  was  it  a  specimen  of  the  vain  credulity,  so  often 
ridiculed  in  private  life,  when  the  vows  of  a  cour- 
tezan pass  current  with  her  paramour, — that  though 
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false  to  the  whole  world  besides,  for  him  alone  she  is 
chaste  and  spotless  as  a  vestal  ? 

If,  then,  by  fraud,  or  force,  or  terror,  Buonaparte 
has  hitherto  succeeded  in  every  quarter  of  the  Conti- 
nent, except  where  the  direct  and  bodily  interference 
of  England  has,  like  a  bolt  from  Heaven,  blasted  his 
approach,  what  must  be  our  conclusions  from  the 
foregoing  data,  as  to  the  speedy  development  of 
better  prospects?  Are  the  old  dupes  and  beaten 
antagonists  of  Napoleon,  either  bolder,  stronger,  or 
more  quick-sighted,  than  formerly  ?  Have  not  many 
of  his  ancient  enemies,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  pre- 
sent scene  of  action,  been  transformed  into  the 
meanest  of  his  satellites  or  subjects  ?  Prussia  exists 
but  as  an  entrenched  camp  for  her  Conqueror- 
Russia  flies  before  him — Austria,  swallowing  the 
guarantee  of  Galicia,  professes  to  enlist  herself 
amongst  his  mercenaries.  Now,  let  us  sift  this 
question  more  curiously — what  remains  for  Europe  ? 
In  speculating  on  the  measures  of  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened nation,  we  may,  for  the  most  part,  shadow  out 
the  course  of  their  policy,  by  determining  what  their 
interests  would  prescribe.  True  it  is,  that,  even  in 
England,  despicable  Ministers,  and  unworthy  mea- 
sures, may  obtain  a  short  ascendancy;  but  equally 
certain  is  it,  that  public  opinion,  the  great  practical 
ruler  and  law-giver  of  this  realm,  will  at  length  be 
sure  to  prevail — in  the  choice  both  of  those  to  whom 
power  shall  be  entrusted,  and  of  the  mode  according 
to  which  it  shall  be  exercised. 

Public  opinion, — taken  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  at  the 
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flood,— hastened,  nay,  perhaps,  caused,  the  resolu- 
tion of  Ministers  to  blend  the  fortunes  of  England 
with  those  of  Spain, — a  brave,  generous,  and  wise 
conception,  worthy  of  that  people  who  know  the  full 
value  of  self-dependence,  and  whose  prosperity 
is  identified  with  the  welfare  of  all  around  them. 
But  had  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  been  like 
those  on  the  Continent — a  simple  monarchy, — and 
had  certain  politicians  amongst  us  been  at  the  helm, 
what  man  could  have  predicted  our  embarkation  in 
the  Spanish  war,  however  essential  to  the  safety  both 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  or  however  consonant 
to  the  universal  voice  ? 

The  weak,  but  unoffending  Ministry  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  was  driven  headlong  by  this  bold  and  reflect- 
ing people,  into  a  revival  of  the  war  in  1 803.  Now, 
although  the  truce  of  Amiens  served  but  as  a  pastime 
to  the  enemy,  whose  snares  were  spreading  on  every 
side,  and  whose  intrigues  were  ulcers  in  the  heart  of 
the  community, — although  our  expences  were  un- 
diminished,  and  our  dangers  multiplied  by  this 
treaty, — although  the  unpolluted  air  of  every  cottage 
in  the  island  breathed  jealousy,  hatred,  and  suspicion 
of  Buonaparte, — although  the  very  wives  and  mothers 
of  England  beheld  the  hollow  peace  with  terror,  and 
open  hostility  with  confidence  and  delight, — yet  had 
one  of  our  Princes  been  unlimited  Monarch  of  the 
empire,  and  had  the  noted  plenipotentiary,  Lord 
Yarmouth  been  his  Minister,  dreading  no  resistance 
nor  reproach  from  Parliament, — no  abhorrence  from 
an  honest  but  helpless  people, — no  exposure  from  a 
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muffled  and  "reptile  press,— .what  human  sagacity 
could  have  foretold  the  movements  of  a  Court  so 
constituted — so  unrestricted  ?  How  smoothly  might 
a  diplomatic  apprentice,  or  body-parasite  of  the 
palace,  have  glossed  over  the  minor  and  less  intem- 
perate transgressions  of  Buonaparte, — damped  the 
pure  glow  of  English  honour, — rebuked  the  noble 
spirit  of  virtuous  resentment  in  his  country  men, —or 
laid  them  bare  to  their  destroyer  without  redress ! 
How  natural,  how  characteristic,  would  have  been 
such  baseness  in  the  man,  if  any  such  man  there  be^ 
who  stands  forth  to  palliate,^~to  palliate!  nay,  to 
vindicate, — to  applaud  that  disgusting  crime  against 
civilization,  hospitality,  and  truth,  of  which  Lord 
Yarmouth  was  himself  the  victim,  in  addition  to  so 
jnany,  who,  if  not  Peers,  at  least  deserved  the  name 
of  Britons  !  But  what  future  guilt  could  digrace  that 
advocate,  who,  in  pleading  the  caase  of  treachery, 
were  to  crown  the  defence  by  the  example  ?  How 
would  a  Court  of  Justice  address  that  advocate,  who 
grounded  his  extenuation  of  the  crime  of  perfidy  on 
a  display,  in  his  own  acts,  of  perfidy  the  most  prodi- 
gious ?  If  the  sacred  veil  of  confidence  be  rent  from 
top  to  bottom, — if  the  sworn  negociator  betray  his 
trust, — if  the  secret  instructions  of  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter become  standing  jests  for  the  anti-chamber,  the 
gaming-house,  and  the  brothel, — if  the  fame  and 
memory  of  an  English  Statesman,  be  plunged  into 
c;crnal  odiurr*,  through  a  disclosure  of  those  sacri- 
fices which  were  destined  to  win  the  meretricious 
smiles  of  Talleyrand ;  ana  all  this  by  the  agent  whom 
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that  Minister  had  employed,  and  the  very  captive 
whom -he  had  released  from  bondage !  Why  this  is 
monstrous!  The  musty  and  puerile  treachery  of 
Buonaparte  sinks  at  once  into  oblivion !  Human 
Nature  says,  the  fact  is  incredible — Lawyers,  una- 
nimously, that  the  charge  is  libellous.  Yet  there 
are,  who  bear  witness,  that  both  may  be  true. 

The  question  then  recurs  to  us, — could  any  man, 
reasoning  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  intellect  upon  the 
natural  motives  of  mankind, — could  any  man  calcu- 
late from  those  materials,  and  with  the  least  approach 
to  precision,  what  would  be,  or  what  might  be,  the 
measures  of  England,  under  an  absolute  Monarch, 
taking  to  his  service  such  a  minister — to  his  bosom 
such  a  friend  ? 

A  question,  parallel  in  its  nature,  though  in  de- 
gree less  terrifying,  presents  itself  at  the  outset  of 
our  speculations,  on  the  movements  of  our  conti- 
nental neighbours.  Conjecture  and  hope  we  may 
indulge,  but  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  pru- 
dential, however  discouraging,  truth, — that  although 
amongst  a  free  people,  public  opinion  is  in  the  long 
run  every  thing,  and  the  personal  character  of  the 
Minister,  or  even  of  the  Sovereign,  when  put  into 
the  balance,  nothing ;  yet  in  the  Court  of  a  German 
%or  Russian  despot,  there  is  no  necessary  nor  fixed 
connection  between  the  proceedings  of  Government, 
and  the  interests  of  the  State.  There  Haugwitz  or 
Romanzow  may  labour,  with  impunity,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  master's  throne.  There  the  caprices  and 
infirmities  of  the  reigning  monarch,  may  be  predi* 
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cated  as  standing  obstacles  to  all  safe  calculation. 
There  the  most  profound  reasoning, — the  most  im- 
perious policy, — the  happiest  conjuncture, — the  most 
thrilling  expectation,  may  be  dashed  to  pieces  and 
sacrificed  for  ever,  by  the  blandishments  or  pre- 
sumption, the  humour  or  dishonesty,  of  an  opera- 
dancer,  a  valet-de-chambre,  or  any  vile  minion  of 
the  closet. 

With  some  confidence,  therefore,  in  what  may  be 
done, — but  with  numberless  qualifications  and 
doubts,  as  to  what  will  be  done, — must  we  venture 
to  express  our  sentiments  on  the  condition  of 
Europe. 

I  assert,  then,  that  if  the  yet  unbroken  nations  of 
Europe  discharge  their  obvious  duty,  in  making  even 
a  partial  use  of  the  advantages  which  fortune  has 
prepared  for  them,  the  present  position  of  Napoleon 
lays  him  totally  at  their  mercy. 

Whether  the  necessary  force  exists,  and  where  it 
exists,  are  a  joint,  though  easy  inquiry,  which  all 
men  seem  quite  ready  to  answer  in  the  way  most 
satisfactory  to  themselves. 

What  ought  to  be  held  the  best  mode  of  its  appli- 
cation,— and  what  is  the  probability  of  its  being  ap- 
plied at  all, — constitute  another  compound  question, 
of  equal  anxiety  with  the  former,  but  of  much 
difficult  solution* 

The  Russian  army,  from  the  Borysthenes  to  Riga, 
may  probably  fall  short  of  the  gross  number  of  the 
assailants,  by,  from  30  to  40,OOO  men.  Should  Buona- 
parte proceed  into  the  Russian  territory,  the  rela- 
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tive  strength  of  the  armies  will  assume  a  chaiige, 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  invader ;  seeing  that  his 
flanks  and  rear  must  thence  become  objects  of  irU 
creased  solicitude,  and  operate  in  the  same  ratio  as 
distractions  of  his  force.  Here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  since  Alexander  declined  a  battle,  when  there 
was  no  other  chance  of  saving  his  Polish  provinces  ; 
so  now,  since  Russia  Proper  has  been  made  the 
scene  of  action,  the  only  wisdom  is  in  retreat.  The 
legitimate  system  of  a  people,  united  like  the  Rus- 
sians, is  so  purely  and  rigidly  defensive,  that  were 
we  to  choose  a  field  of  battle,  it  should  not  be  under 
the  walls  of  Smolensko,  nor  of  Moscow,  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  Oural  mountains. 

Austria,  though  cramped,  confined,  and  half  sur- 
rounded, by  the  successive  encroachments  of  Napo- 
leon, is  yet  neither  crushed  nor  demolished.  She 
may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  overloaded  by  a  crowd 
of  jealous  and  self-willed  Princes,  but  Bellegarde, 
Lichtenstein,  with  many  admirable  Officers,  and  a 
Staff  nearly  perfect,  remain  to  her.  In  the  battle  of 
Asperne,  her  single  arm  defeated  Buonaparte,  and 
ought  to  have  destroyed  him  ;  the  little  advantage 
derived  from  her  victory,  attaching  upon  the  Gene- 
ral alone.  In  the  battle  of  Wagram,  she  had  num- 
bers superior  to  the  French ;  but  as  victory  in  the 
former  case  was  rendered  useless,  by  the  negligence 
of  one  of  her  Archdukes,  so  here  her  defeat  was 
occasioned  immediately  by  the  criminal  disobedience 
of  another.  The  Austrian  army,  including  that  of 
Prince  John,  amounted,  on  the  fatal  day  of  Wagram^ 
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fcb  1255OOO  men.  The  relative  talents  of  the  oppo* 
sing  Generals  more  than  balanced  the  inequality  of 
force,  and  aggravated  the  consequences  of  the  over- 
throw. 

When  Buonaparte  lately  pressed  Austria  for  assist* 
ance  in  his  projected  attack  upon  the  Russians,  he 
limited  his  demand  of  succour  to  a  corps  of  30,000 
men.    The  reply  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  memor- 
able and  important :  "  Thirty  thousand  men  would 
"  be  mere  trifling  \  we  will  assemble  an  hundred 
"  thousand!"  Buonaparte,  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
this  alarming  liberality,  now  finds  a  force  of  10O,OOO 
Austrians  ready  to  act  upon  his  rear.     Here  is  evi- 
dence, if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Emperor  Francis,  singly  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe ; — an  earnest,  also,  though  it  belongs  to 
the  other  branch  of  this  discussion,  that  he  is  not 
only  conscious  of  his  unbroken  power,  but  of  those 
grand  designs  which  it  may  speedily  qualify  him  to 
accomplish ;  and  that  his   pushing  forward  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  to  co-operate  with  France,  may  be 
nothing  more  than  an  able  demonstration — a  cloak, 
rather  than  a  disclosure  of  his  serious  views.     So  far  , 
we  find  an  immense  and  perfectly  organised  arma- 
ment, actually  interposed  between  the  French  terri-  ,P| 
tory,    and  the  right   of  Napoleon's  position.     We  1 
may  yet  perceive,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  influence  of 
this  same  Austrian  army  upon  the  progress  of  the  1 
invaders  towards  the  East.* 

*  That  Vetus  was  mistaken,  is  unfortunately  past  all  doubt.  Why  \ 
lie  was  mistaken,  will  be  made  clear  to  thereader  hereafter.  Vide,  i 
JLetter  Z/F.— - November. 
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If  we  turn  again  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
line,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Prussia,  once   the 
citadel   of  the   North, — the   point    d'appui   of  the 
|Baltic, — and   the   armed  frontier   of  Russia   itself, 
(resents  to  us,  of  all  her  magnificence  and  energy, 
iut  a  smoking  palace,  and  a  hostile  camp.     Her 
tagazines  feed  her  conqueror, — her  fortresses  de- 
fend him.     The  remains  of  her  soldiery  are  dragged 
into  battle  against  her  former  friend,  whose  faithful, 
lough  successless  courage,  was,  within  these  few 
rears,  her  sole  stay  and  consolation ;  and,  had  she 
leserved  it,  her  security.     What,  then,  can  we  set 
>ff  against  these  misfortunes?   We  have,  with  refer- 
ice  to  the  North  alone,  stronger  grounds  of  con- 
ience  than  in  any  former  instance.     We  have  it 
In  the  very  effect   of  the   subjugation  of  Prussia ; 
lamely,  the  unmeasured  strides  of  Buonaparte  to- 
rards  the  East,  and  the  manifest  exposure  of  the 
rhole  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
'istula  to  the  Danish  Isles.     We  have   it  in   the 
rarlike  attitude  of  that  Power,  which  is  fitted  above 
others,    at  the  present  day,  to   seize  the  full 
:nefit  of  these  concurrent  circumstances.     Sweden 
lore    than    redeems    the    calamities   of  Prussia — r 
Jweden,  whose  frontier  is  impervious — whose  body 
invulnerable  by   France — and   all   whose  enter- 
>rises,  whether   in   relation   to   attack,   retreat,  or 
nbsistence,  may  be  combined  and  embodied  with 
lose  of  the  English  navy — Sweden,  whose  peasantry 
neither  be  corrupted  nor  subdued;  whose  in- 
)itants  compose, — what    those  of  Prussia  never 
F3 
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did,— a  nation,  not,  indeed,  numerous,  but  proud, 
warm,  and  enthusiastic;  and  whose  Court,  by  a 
happy  eccentricity  of  intrigue,  has  raised  up  against 
the  fomenter  of  those  commotions  which  have  vexed 
and  exhausted  the  land,  a  Statesman  and  a  soldier, 
to  regenerate  her  military  character,  to  avenge 
her  wrongs,  and  to  revive,  with  the  memory,  the 
jreality  of  her  greatness.* 

The  late  Noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
England,  penetrating  with  his  usual  wisdom  the 
prospects  fairly  deducible  from  the  election  of  Ber* 
nadotte,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  those  hopes  which 
we  now  indulge,  of  his  prompt  and  decisive  inter-, 
ference.  That  Minister  founded  his  advances  to- 
wards amity  with  Bernadotte,  on  his  judgment  of 
the  man,  and  on  the  posture  of  Europe.  Neither 
in  the  interests,  nor  political  passions  of  the  newly 
naturalized  Swede,  could  France  from  that  moment 
affect  him— England,  powerfully  in  both.  With  the 
good  fortune,  therefore,  which  has  hitherto  attended 
the  measures  of  this  Nobleman,  though  often  over- 
ruled, and  petulantly  thwarted  at  home,  he  secured  \ 
to  his  country  and  to  public  liberty,  a  formidable  | 
insurgent  against  the  oppression  of  Buonaparte — a  i 
pupil  fomiliar  with  his  councils  and  his  weaknesses,  j 

*  The  desertion  of  the  common  cause  by  Sweden  will  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  manner  no  less  flattering  to  Ministers  than  that 
of  Austria— and  I  fiic  Lord  Liverpool's   attention   on  this  point,  i 
because  it  enables  his  Lordship  to  keep  Mr.  A********,  with 
the  other  geese  of  the  Treasury,  under  cackling  orders,  that  the  ( 
Downing  Street  Capitol  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise. — Nov.  9, 1812J. 
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and  alive  to  the  ambition,  as  well  as  to  the  facility 
of  turning  them  to  the  effectual  service  of  that 
people,  who  had  received  him  as  their  adopted  son. 
By  Lord  W.  was  Mr.  Thornton  sent  to  Sweden,  and 
the  basis  laid  for  the  accession  of  Bernadotte  and  his 
5O,OOO  troops,  to  a  cause  in  which  Gustavus  Vasa 
would  have  staked  his  title  to  immortality. 

Spain  must  not  stand  as  a  mere  episode  on  the 
page,  that  delivers  down  the  military  transactions 
of  these  times.  She  i^  a  great  and  efficient  member 
of  the  righting  world,  bleeding  and  suffering  not 
more  for  herself  than  for  the  North.  Here  the 
French  troops  must  not  only  be  retained,  but  re- 
inforced, or  Spain  will  be  lost  to  her  invaders. 
Spain  and  Russia  may  in  truth  be  considered  reci- 
procally, as  diversions  in  each  other's  favour :  but 
should  the  question  press  home  upon  Buonaparte, 
which  must  be  relinquished,  and  which  pursued, 
many  circumstances  concur  to  persuade  me,  that 
the  Russian  war  would  be  regarded  as  secondary 
to  that  in  the  Peninsula.  No  distant  object— not 
Poland  itself—would  indemnify  France  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  this  with  a  view 
to  military  purposes  alone.  Much  more,  should  we 
ascend  to  higher  considerations,  will  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  Spanish  contest  appear  afnongst 
the  projects  of  Napoleon :  for,  upon  his  success 
there,  above  all  other  quarters  of  the  earth,  will 
hinge  the  maintenance  of  his  Empire  over  the  mind 
of  man.  This  is  a  topic  susceptible  of  various,  and 
reserved  for  future,  illustration.  We  have  heard 
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much  of  our  victories  being  fruitless — and  more  of 
discontent,  surprise,  and  anger,  at  the  protracted 
uncertainties  of  the  Spanish  war :  but,  though  the 
prospects  of  that  war  have  not  been  of  late  amended, 
in  proportion  to  the  successes  which  our  general 
has  achieved ;  and,  although  the  day  of  complete 
liberation  to  the  Spaniards  is  yet,  I  suspect,  at  a 
distance  not  easily  definable;  expressions  of  disap- 
pointment proceed  assuredly  with  no  very  winning 
grace,  from  those  who  first  and  last  amused  them- 
selves with  predicting,  that  Britain  and  her  ally 
must  both  be  implicated  in  ruin.  Let  recent  events 
be  fairly  examined — let  the  Councils,  and  the 
Authors  of  those  Councils,  under  which  a  noble 
cause  is  every  day  more  ignobly  treated — let  all 
be  brought  fairly  before  the  public  eye — and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  no  two  persons  in  the 
nation  will  differ  as  to  where  disgrace  or  censure 
ought  to  rest.  My  present  notice  of  the  Spanish 
war  was  meant  to  be  confined  to  this  brief  observa- 
tion, that  it  diverts  the  force  of  considerably  more 
than  an  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen. 

Thus,  in  enumerating  the  physical  powers  now 
organized  and  applicable  to  direct  hostility  against 
Buonaparte,  we  find  in  his  front  the  Russian, — on 
either  flank,  and  in  his  rear,  the  Austrian  and  the 
Swede, — whilst  England,  bearing  the  Peninsula  on 
her  shoulders,  leans  her  weight  on  the  remote  ex- 
tremity of  his  prolonged  and  attenuated  line. 

The  moral  ingredients  of  that  vast  confederacy 
whose  existence  we  have  here  taken  up  as  a  matter 
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of  rational  probability,  rather  than  of  conviction, 
must  be  roused,  ascertained,  unfolded,  and  impelled, 
by  the  preceding  movements  of  those  bodies  which 
are  already  prepared  for  action. 

These  moral  elements  conducing  in  appearance  to 
the  final  catastrophe  of  Buonaparte  and  his  demoniac 
empire,  may  again,  as  formerly,  elude  our  grasp, — 
again  lie  senseless  to  the  invocation  of  liberty,  and 
deaf  to  the  authority  of  virtue:  yet,  apart  from 
all  practical,  external,  and  immediate  efficacy,  it  is 
a  theme  which  abounds  with  materials  for  thought, 
and  with  stimulants  to  noble  daring.  The  mere 
question,  how  a  tyrant  may  best  be  destroyed,  is 
ever  pregnant  with  intelligence  and  emotion — the 
two  great  levers  of  the  human  mind,  and  arbiters 
of  the  world. 

VETUS. 


LETTER  XL 

Commentaries  on  certain  Documents  inserted  in  the 
Opposition  and  MinmerialJournah — Slight  Sketch 
of  the  public  Services  of  Marquis  Wellesley. 

SIR,  SEPT.  17,  1812. 

Two  articles  have  this  day  reached  me  from 
London,  one  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  lOth 
inst.  the  other  in  the  Courier  of  the  12th,  which  not 
only  throw  some  light  upon  the  feelings,  both  of  the 
Opposition  and  of  the  present  Ministry,  but  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  frankly  confessing  my  own ; 
although  it  may  produce  a  short  interruption,  to  the 
course  of  those  more  general  reasonings,  which  I 
have  lately  presented  to  your  notice. 

The  respect  that  is  naturally  paid  to  talents,  in  a 
country  governed  by  free  discussion,  leads  one  to 
treat  the  Morning  Chronicle  with  a  degree  of  serious- 
ness,  to  which  its  doctrines  and  principles  do  not 
always  appear  to  be  entitled. 

1.  That  paper  calls  Vetus  a  "  Political  Partizan" 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  This,  if  meant  for  a 
charge,  is  not  a  new  one ;  and  though  loosely  and 
incidentally  thrown  out  by  the  Morning  Chronicle* 
it  contains  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  Yet,  why 
should  the  Morning  Chronicle  be  indulged  with  a 
monopoly  of  party  feeling;  any  more  than  its  patrons 
with  a  monopoly  of  power  ?  Or  why  take  alarm  in 
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the  present  instance,  at  any  supposed  infringement 
of  that  monopoly — seeing  that  Vetus  has  never 
yet  entered  the  lists,  on  the  footing  of  a  personal 
"  partizan  ?"— But  I  accept  the  epithet ;  and  thus 
defend  it. 

From  a  survey  the  most  diligent  of  our  political 
world,  so  prolific  in  orators,  intriguers,  and  men  of 
office,  how  many  living  Statesmen  can  we  announce, 
as  the  fruit  and  recompense  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion ?  This  is  a  question  of  first,  and  last,  and  in- 
conceivable importance  to  England.  I  repeat  it,~ 
how  many  practical  Statesmen  have  we  found,  after 
an  inquiry  the  most  laborious  into  the  magazines  and 
archives  of  the  age, — how  many  men  whose  acts 
have  contributed  to  the  safety  and  honour  of  this 
great  empire,  in  her  relations  with  the  other  Powers 
of  the  earth  ?  At  home,  the  country,  sooner  or 
later,  contrives  to  govern  itself  5  I  limit  my  expres- 
sion, therefore,  to  the  foreign  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  again  I  propose  this  momentous  ques- 
tion— inviting  the  Court,  the  Cabinet,  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  answer  it, — how  many  men 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  dominions,  whose 
public  acts  will  adorn  the  page,  or  stand  the  test,  of 
history, — or  challenge  the  applause  of  Statesmen  yet 
unborn, — or  the  reverence  of  future  generations  ? 
With  leaders  of  parties,— orators, — philosophers, — 
financiers, — with  men  of  various  and  profuse  ability, 
England  is  full  to  the  brim :  but  neither  tried  in- 
competence, nor  untried  ability,  is  what  we  now  re- 
quire :— of  recorded  Statesmen— of  War  Ministers 
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fitted  to  bestride  the  whirlwind  of  the  times — whom 
have  we  ?  In  my  conscience  I  know  but  one — fear- 
less of  contradiction,  I  answer,  one ;  and  he  lies 
waste, — while  each  stubborn  and  steril  spot  of  the 
political  desart,  is  forced  into  meagre  vegetation. 
Never  shall  this  subject  wholly  drop,  until  every  eye 
and  ear  in  the  community  be  awake  to  the  vital 
magnitude  of  what  I  now  labour  to  impress  upon 
you.  For  the  last  time,  however,  I  formally,  though 
briefly,  enumerate  those  services,  which  no  colour- 
ing can  heighten, — no  malignity  efface  : — But  for 
this  "  vain  and  tasteless "  Marquis,  (vide  Courier ,) 
India  was  lost  to  Great  Britain  : — in  four  months  a 
war  was  gloriously  finished,  which  would  have  cost 
Lord  Liverpool  twenty  years  of  "  safe  and  practi- 
€t  cable"  operation.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  Predatory  States,  the  Continent  of  India  has  en- 
joyed profound  repose  since  the  year  18O4,  that  is  to 
say,  during  the  whole  of  the  present  war  in  Europe. 
None  will  deny  that  this  bold  policy  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  conquest  of  Bourbon,  the  Mau- 
ritus,  and  Batavia ;  and  secured  to  Britain  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  East.,  The  Directors  of 
the  India  Company  are  now,  I  believe,  anxious, 
to  do  justice  to  their  ablest  and  most  valuable 
Officer.* 

*  To  the  incontrovertible  truth  of  Lord  W.  being  the  sole 
saviour  of  India,  neither  sufficient  notoriety,  nor  sufficient  import- 
ance, has  been  attached.  To  the  consequences  above  enumerated, 
I  shall  subjoin  but  one,  viz.— that  if  the  whole  native  sovereignty 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula  had  not  been  extinct,  at  the  time  of  Sir  G. 
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Spain  and  Portugal  were  lost  but  for  his  counsels : 
— they  are  again  (notwithstanding  the  wonders  of 
Lord  Wellington's  genius)  in  jeopardy  since  his  re- 
treat from  power,  and  will  find  safety  only  in  his  re- 
turn. The  Portuguese  army,  nominally  54,000  men, 
would  under  him,  have  mustered  its  stipulated  com- 
plement,— and  been  sustained  by  an  efficient  Com- 
missariat,— instead  of  being  reduced  as  at  present  to 
little  more  than  20,000  fit  for  service,  in  the  gross — 
irregularly  fed,  and  imperfectly  supplied.* 

The  preservation  of  Sicily  is  his  exclusive  work — 
forced  through  the  muddy  obstructions  interposed 
by  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  special  pleading  junta.  By 
him  were  those  orders  issued  to  Lord  William 
Ben  tin  ck — by  him  were  those  vigorous  measures 
completed,  which  by  setting  at  liberty  the  Sicilian 
army,  enabled  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  notable  cor- 
respondence of  last  May,  to  turn  against  their  very 
author  and  creator,  those  increased  means  of  hostility 
in  the  Peninsula,  which  had  arisen  "  since  Lord 
"  Wellesley's  resignation  !"  By  him  would  the  whole 
Sicilian  force  have  been  landed  in  Catalonia  ere  the 
middle  of  July,  so  as  to  intercept  the  return  of 
Suchet  to  France,  and  to  save  Lord  Wellington  the 
bitterest  disappointments.t 

Barlow's  first  mutiny — not  a  European  would  now  have  been  alive 
at  Madras  — November. 

*  The  Ministerial  objections  to  this  Spanish  statement,  are  fully 
handled  in  Letter  XV. — November. 

f  The  Ministers  have  shewn  some  symptoms  of  nausea  at  the 
use  of  the  term  "muddy"  obstructions,— and  challenge  Vetus, 
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By  Lord  Wellesley,  most  assuredly,  would  the 
disgrace  and  calamity  of  the  IValcheren  expedition 
have  been  spared  to  an  indignant  people ; — loudly 
and  incessantly,  it  is  well  understood,  had  his  Lord- 
ship described  it  as  the  most  ruinous  project  that 
ever  was  attempted,  in  such  a  manner,  and  at  such 
a  time. 

Under  his  counsels,  if  attended  with  their  proper 
weight,  would  peace  and  happiness  have  reigned 
from  East  to  West  of  the  Atlantic;  and  North 
America  lain  at  the  feet,  or  reposed  in  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain. 

By  him  finally  was  that  intercourse  with  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  renewed,*  which  might  and  ought 
to  have  laid  the  ground- work  of  victory  or  freedom, 
where  there  now  appears  but  a  precarious  hope  that 
either  of  these  blessings  can  be  effected.  To  these 
facts  I  challenge  contradiction :  they  are  all  on  re- 
cord, or  all  within  proof.  To  their  merit,  also,  I 

(vide  Courier}  to  prove,  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  obstructions 
were  built  of  mud.  Why  do  they  not  in  the  same  breath  ask  for 
proof,  that  all  the  loggerheads  in  the  world  are  bonajide  chopped  ou( 
of  timber  ?  An  experiment  upon  certain  heads  might  indeed  be 
popular  enough  with  the  people  of  England — but  even  if  tried  upon 
the  present  Cabinet,  (an  extreme  case  we  must  acknowledge)  there 
are  doubts  how  far  it  would  succeed.— November. 

*  The  Ministers  have  wilfully  represented  this  assertion,  as 
relating  to  the  intercourse  'with  Spain,  opened  before  Lord  W. 
was  in  the  Cabinet — But  it  plainly  refers  to  the  North  of  Europe, 
with  which  an  intercourse  was,  it  is  true,  revived  by  the  Noble 
Marquis.— How  his  successors  have  improved  upon  it,  we  all 
know!— November  9, 
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challenge  a  parallel  in  the  annals  cf  any  Englishman 
now  alive.  Nor  do  I  stand  single  in  the  esteem  and 
admiration  which  they  have  excited.  Ask  the  most 
enlightened  members  of  every  circle  in  society  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  mere  faction — whom  they  deem 
the  Statesman  most  fitted  to  save  and  restore  a  na- 
tion. Ask  foreigners,  placed  at  such  a  distance 
from  our  political  system,  that  all  its  parts  assume 
their  just  proportions,  and  its  chief  members  assert 
their  native  grandeur  and  prominence  to  the  eye. 
Ask  the  illustrious  head  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
himself,  to  whom,  in  his  own  impartial  judgment,  he 
would  entrust  the  honour  of  singly  opposing  the 
great  spoliator  of  Crowns,  and  scourge  of  Em- 
pires,—whom  he  regards  in  his  serious  hours,  as 
the  best,  the  most  spirited,  and  ingenuous  of  his 
advisers, — from  whom  he  has  met  the  most  faith- 
ful and  honest  return  for  every  gracious  mark 
of  esteem  and  confidence  which  a  discerning 
Prince  know*  so  well  how  to  enhance,  by  the 
occasions  on  which  he  bestows  them.  Will  he  not 
say,  "  W-11-sl-y*  is  almost  the  only  person  from 
<€  whom  I  can  get  a  sound  or  satisfactory  opinion  ?" 
Who  would  not  be  the  "  partizan"  of  the  wise  and 
great?  What  makes  every  generous  Irishman  the 
partizan  of  Henry  Grattan, — every  hero  the  friend, 
and  partizan,  if  you  will,  of  our  noble-minded,  de- 
voted, and  lamented  Moore, — every  patriot  a  parti- 
san of  the  memory  of  Chatham,— each  lisping  infant, 

*  A  reported  fact* 
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of  Nelson  and  of  Wellington?  Why,  it  is  proud, 
and  virtuous,  and  a  sacred  duty,  to  indulge  these 
dearest  propensities  of  the  heart.  With  the  Sove- 
reign, therefore,  and  his  people— with  history  and 
posterity — on  public  principles — and  to  public  ends, 
I  here  avow  myself  the  "political  partizan"  of 
Lord  Wellesley. 

2.  The  Morning  Chronicle  says,    "  It  has  been 
"  suggested  by  this  political  partizan  of  Lord  Welles- 
"  ley,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had   actually  con- 
"  certed  with  Alexander,  the  plan  of  operations,  &c. 
"  &c."     Vetus   has  as  yet  not  asserted  a  syllable 
upon  that  subject — but  he  is  prepared  to  discuss  it, 
if  necessary. 

3.  The  Morning  Chronicle  proceeds :  "  The  same 
"  partizan  insinuates^   that  the  Northern  Potentates 
"  durst  not  venture  to  fulfil  the  engagements  into 
"  which  they  had  entered,  or  to  realize  the  hopes 
"  they  had   raised,  because  the  Prince  Regent  of 
"  England  had  chosen  to  put  the  reins  of  Govern- 
"  ment  into  the  hands  of  men,  with  whom  they  could 
"  not  commit  themselves,  &c.  &c."  This  is  certainly 
a  misconception.     Not  having  stated  the  existence 
of  any  such  engagements,  I  could  not  ascribe  the 
breach  of  them,  on  the  part  of  foreign  Powers,  to 
the    unpopularity    or    imbecility    of   the     present 
Ministers.     I  do  not  deny  that  these  Ministers  are 
feeble  and  unpopular— but  am  inclined  to  hope,  that 
foreign  Governments,  in  the  condition  of  men  who 
catch   at    straws,   would  hardly  reject  what    it  is 
wonderful  if  they  obtain— any  intelligible  overture 
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from  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet;  however  they  may 
lament  its  mean  and  flimsy  composition,  or  however 
disastrous  might  be  the  ultimate  result  of  any  mea- 
sures combined  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  Cabinet. 

4.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  in  the  same  paragraph, 
dilates  upon  the  accounts  in  Mr.  Goldsmith's  Regis- 
ter, respecting    a    certain    "  disgraceful  mission," 
wherein  that  person  is  suspected  to  "  have  been 
"  employed,  to  the  northern  Courtsof  Europe."  Why 
the  statements  of  that  Gentleman  are  thus  studiously 
involved  with  mine,  it  is  for  the  Morning  Chronicle 
to  determine.     I  have  asserted  nothing  relatively  to 
any   mission,    except    that    of    Mr.    Thornton    to 
Sweden,  sent  by  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  autumn  of 
1811, — a  mission,   which,  probably,   the    Morning 
Chronicle  will  not  designate  as  disgraceful.     I  have 
said  nothing  about  a  base  desertion  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  nor  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  said  Mr. 
Goldsmith,    except   once  as    associated  with  some 
vile  attempt  to  justify  the  assassination  of  Buonaparte. 
He  is  now,  by  the  Morning  Chronicle9  coupled  with 
the  name,  and  defended  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Yarmouth.     Let  me,  I  beseech  you,  deprecate  all 
connexion  with  this  illustrious  pair. 

5.  Vetus  is  said  by  the  Morning  Chronicle,  to  have 
had  access  to  "  original  documents,"  as  the  basis  of 
his  assertion,  that  a  Noble  Marquis  was  solicited  by 
the  Russian  Court  to  undertake  and  direct  the  de- 
fence of  that  prodigious  Empire.     I  know  not  what 
meaning  may  be  annexed. to  the  phrase  "  origin  1 
"  documents."    To  a  multitude  of  authentic  docu- 
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merits  I  undoubtedly  have  had  access,  not  on  this 
point  only,  but  on  every  other,  on  which  it  appeared 
expedient  to  inform  the  public  mind.  Important 
facts,  though,  not  open  to  above  a  dozen  people  in 
England, — or,  possibly,  to  above  twice  that  number 
on  the  continent, — can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
escape  the  knowledge  of  a  writer,  who  demands 
credit  from  his  countrymen  for  accurate  and  interest- 
ing information. 

Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  break  the 
continuity  of  my  observations,  on  the  management 
of  the  war,  and  on  the  state  of  Europe,  but  that  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  correct  some  errors  which  might 
tend  to  unsettle  the  character  of  those  observations, 
and  which  derive  a  colour  of  verisimilitude  from  the 
quarter  whence  they  spring.  The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle is  supposed  by  some  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
Lord  Grey.  If  honour  and  ability  be  entitled  to 
respect,  no  man  in  England  is  more  to  be  reve- 
renced than  that  Noble  Earl.  But  we  have  already 
condemned  and  deplored  his  fatal  prepossession,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish  war, — which  affects  the 
sum-total  of  our  foreign  interests,  and  the  essence  of 
our  national  safety. 

Now  for  the  Courier  of  the  12th  inst.  the  official 
champion  of  Ministerial  greatness  and  renown  : — 

1.  The  Courier  ascribes  to  the  Opposition  paper, 
what  that  paper  had  more  justly  attributed  to  me, 
the  statement  "  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
"  most  earnest  in  his  solicitations,  to  have  the  Mar- 
"  quis  Wellesley  to  advise,  direct,  and  govern  his 
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'"  affairs," — but  (here  is  an  unauthorised  addition  to 
the  words  of  Vetus)  that  the  continental  courts 
could  not  "  trust  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  Prince  Regent's  Ministers/'  The  first  of  these 
statements,  notwithstanding  the  brazen  contradic- 
tion of  it  by  the  Courier,  is  strictly  and  severely 
true.  There  were,  within  these  very  few  weeks, 
foreigners  in  London  who  could  attest  this  fact,  so 
glorious  for  the  Nobleman  whom  it  concerns :  and 
the  patrons  of  the  Courier,  I  have  little  doubt,  are 
competent  to  establish  its  authenticity. 

The  second  asseveration  may  not  be  altogether 
(though  in  part,  I  trust,  it  is)  groundless ;  for  much 
are  these  (soi-disans)  Statesmen  despised  and  ridi- 
culed abroad.  But  even  should  the  base  disclosure 
of  the  Austrian  dispatches  in  1805  be  still  remem- 
bered, or  the  tragical  diversion  of  Walcheren  never 
be  forgotten,  there  is  a  debt  of  justice  due  to  Minis- 
ters. So  far,  I  believe,  as  their  brains  qari  carry 
them,  they  have  right  intentions  towards  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  It  is  not  against  their  wishes  the 
country  exclaims,  but  against  their  utter  incapacity. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  are  mere  crea- 
tures of  office, — mere  copying-machines,  manufac- 
tured in  the  workshop  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration, 
and  turned  to  his  coarsest  purposes. 

When  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
dandled  as  he  was,  and  drilled,  into  political  life, 
came  forward  with  his  initiatory  claims  OH  public 
admiration, — a  "  March  to  Paris"  was  the  chorus  of 
his  song  of  war.  Now  here  he  commenced  with  a 
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very  awkward  mistake,  both  of  the  subject  itself, 
and  of  his  own  moral  constitution.  A  march  to 
Paris  might  be  placed  on  a  level,  as  to  practicability, 
with  the  perpetual  motion,  or  the  philosopher's 
stone  :  but,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  it  might 
be  compared  to  Swift's  attempt  at  calcining  a  lump 
of  ice  into  gunpowder.  Had  Mr.  Fox,  indeed,  been 
in  favour  of  the  war,  and  had  he  held  out  so  sanguine 
a  promise  to  his  countrymen,  it  might  have  passed 
for  the  insanity  of  a  great  mind,  prone  to  magnifi- 
cence in  its  errors ; — or  had  the  march  to  Paris  been 
the  vision  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  eagerness  of  his 
glowing  temperament,  combined  with  the  splendour 
of  a  raised  and  heroic  imagination,  might  have  fairly 
accounted  for  the  burst  of  soul,  which  such  a  pro- 
ject wrould  indicate  in  such  a  character :  but  issuing 
from  the  centre  of  the  frigid  zone — from  that  spirit- 
less and  motionless  monotony  of  genius,  in  which 
dwelt  the  Honourable  Banks  Jenkinson,  and  which 
still  envelops  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the 
scheme  reminds  us  of  another  experiment,  patro- 
nised by  the  grand  Academy  of  Laputa :  viz.  the 
extraction  of  a  sunbeam  from  a  cucumber.  A  march 
to  Paris,  propounded  by  the  coldest  man  on  earth, 
is  an  open  violation  of  all  the  harmonies ;  it  is  out 
of  all  drawing, — it  is  like  a  certain  Chancellor  speak- 
ing with  brevity  and  truth, — mere  counterfeit  enthu- 
siasm,— mere  pilfered  passion, — as  if  it  were  in  na- 
ture to  animate  a  petrifaction,  or  electrify  the  nerves 
of  a  tombstone* 
On  his  return  from  Paris,  we  trace  this  pupil  of 
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the  closet  through  many  gradations  of  drudgery,  and 
through  many  vicissitudes  of  office  :  from  the  foreign 
department  to  the  war  department,  to  the  home 
department,  to  the  war  department ;  shifting  with 
the  same  courteous  flexibility  of  submission, — work- 
ing with  the  same  apt  and  versatile  mediocrity, — 
through  all  the  functions  of  an  accomplished  under- 
ling ;  until,  at  length,  by  the  fury  of  a  summer 
storm,  he  is  thrown  like  a  log  into  the  chambers  of 
the  Treasury,  where  no  statesman  of  pretensions  less 
imposing  than  George  Rose  has  a  chance  to  disturb 
his  possession.  Such  is  the  foremost  of  these  Poli- 
tical Guardians,  generated  by  the  foul  effluvia  of  a 
Court,  and  nourished  by  its  corruptions,  who  have 
authorised  the  Courier  to  exact  our  worship,  under 
the  denomination  of  Household  "  Gods." 

2.  The  Courier  goes  on,  "  Who  may  be  the  Foreign 
"  Minister  of  this  country,  is,  we  believe,  a  matter  of 
"  indifference  to  foreign  States."  Indeed  !  why  then 
it  follows  as  the  clearest  of  corollaries,  that  we  are 
to  have  neither  negotiation  nor  alliance  with  these 
States.  I  am  sorry  for  this  admission  on  the  part  of 
Ministers, — heartily  sorry  for  the  triumph  thus 
yielded  to  my  friend  the  Morning  Chronicle.  But 
if  such  be  not  the  inference  wt  are  desired  to  draw, 
it  must  mean  that  mankind,  and  the  States  of 
Europe  amongst  them,  are  perfectly  regardless  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal ;  whether  with  knaves  and 
fools,  or  with  men  of  sense  and  honour.  Conve- 
nient enough  this  levelling  doctrine,  and  quite  in 
character  for  the  Courier  to  promulgate ! 
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S.  The  Courier  goes  on :  "  Sure  we  are,  we  risk 
*c  nothing  in  appealing  to  every  Minister  resident  at 
"  our  Court,  to  tell  us  whether  they  have  found 
u  Lord  Castlereagh  less  accessible,  less  prompt,  less 
"  punctual,  less  attentive  to  the  discharge  of  his 
"  important  duties,  than  his  predecessor  ?"  Oh  ! 
wisest  of  advocates,  thus  to  erect  a  comparison  be- 
tween two  such  Ministers !  Let  us  see  what  this  pro- 
digality of  praise  amounts  to.  Why,  that  Lord 
Castlereagh,  charged  with  that  branch  of  the  public 
interests  which  can  be  promoted  only  by  establishing 
the  most  beneficial  relations  between  the  British 
Empire  and  foreign  Powers  ;  that  is  to  say,  charged 
with  the  most  complex  and  difficult  portion  of  the 
duties  of  a  Minister,  requiring  the  most  profound 
knowledge,  the  most  enlightened  views,  the  most 
dexterous  and  skilful  management  of  any  in  the 
entire  range  of  political  science, — that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, elevated  to  such  a  station,  exhibits — what  ? 
Attention,  punctuality,  and  facility  of  access, — the 
virtues  of  a  merchant's  clerk!  1*  Away  with  intelli- 
gence and  reach  of  thought,  and  those  proud  quali- 
ties which  tend  to  inspire  ourselves  with  confidence, 

*  Another  specimen  of  state  logic !  Because  Vetus,  in  classing 
the  qualifications  of  public  men,  has  ranked  facility  of  access,  &c.  &c. 
somewhat  lower  in  the  scale  than  genius  and  intelligence, — therefore 
(ergo)  he  undervalues  the  said  facility,  &c. — and  reduces  it  to  the 
condition  of  being  no  virtue  at  all.  (Vid.  Courier.}  But  Ministers 
glorying  in  this  triumph,  pursue  the  enemy  with  unrelenting  rigour — 
until  they  prove  very  much  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  a  man  of 
genius  is  a  perfect  nuisance — fingers  to  count  money—  and  feet  to 
run  away  with  it — being  far  more  unembarrassed  without  a  head, 
than  with  one. — November. 
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or  foreign  Courts  with  deference,  admiration,  and 
esteem.  Away  with  that  whole  train  of  attri- 
butes by  which  mind  is  distinguished  from  vulgar 
mechanism,  and  the  statesman  raised  above  the 
drudge.  The  Courier  depreciates  and  insults  the 
Noble  Lord  by  its  eulogium.  But  no  wonder  that 
they  who  make  the  choice  a  matter  of  indifference, 
should  fix  on  those  merits  which  are  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  manhood. 

But  the  object  of  this  paragraph  is  not  to  enume- 
rate the  merits  or  qualifications  of  Lord  Castlereagh ; 
it  is  to  insinuate  the  want  of  these  particular  merits 
in  his  predecessor.  Lord  Wellesley,  it  seems,  main- 
tained too  slow  and  reluctant  an  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Pinckney.  Now,  suppose  the  case  should  be 
found  to  stand  thus:  Lord  Wellesley,  (as  I  have 
been  told),  many  months  before  his  resignation,  was 
convinced  that  our  Orders  in  Council,  as  affecting 
America,  ought  to  be  either  modified  or  repealed,— 
that  such  repeal  or  modification  could  then  be 
effected  with  a  good  grace, — made  the  basis  of  some 
favourable  stipulations  for  Great  Britain, — and  libe- 
rally resorted  to  as  the  means  of  silencing  complaint? 
instead  of  being  deferred  until  it  would  pass  for  an 
acknowledgment  of  our  weakness,  and  rendered  the 
stepping-stone  to  fresh  encroachments  by  America  ; 
— but,  that  if  we  were  inclined  neither  to  repeal  nor 
modify  those  orders,  we  had  only  one  other  chance 
to  avoid  the  calamity  of  war,  which  was  to  shew 
ourselves  prepared  for  it,  since  it  was  plain  that  all 
amicable  negotiation  was  at  an  end.  His  Lordship, 
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says  report,  was  in  both  points  overruled  by  his  col- 
leagues. Feeling,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise 
either  to  satisfy  or  to  terrify  Mr.  Pinckney  ;  but  feel- 
ing, unhappily,  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  act 
as  he  thought  right,  what  could  the  Secretary— what 
could  any  man  do  ?  Conscious  of  an  obligation 
which  he  was  unable  to  discharge,  it  was  natural 
to  put  off  the  evil  hour;  and  to  trust  that  by  gain- 
ing time,  he  still  might  influence  his  colleagues, 
without  exhausting  the  patience  of  America.  This, 
I  have  been  informed,  was  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending. 

Now,  what  has  followed  from  the  rejection  of  this 
advice  ?  Ministers  consumed  the  time  and  materials 
of  negotiation  without  being  prepared  for  war.  The 
clamours  of  our  manufacturers  and  of  the  American 
Government  became  daily  more  formidable.  Minis- 
ters, who  might  at  first  have  amicably  conceded  the 
point  at  issue,  have  been  forced  to  surrender  it  at 
discretion : — surrendered,  say  their  friends,  (though 
it  is  only  a  change  of  terms),  to  our  own  starving 
tradesmen — Not  so  Mr.  Madison :  he  claims  the 
merit  of  having  compelled  that  sacrifice ;  and  a  few 
days  may  and  must  determine  how  much  more  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  concede.* 

*  A  few  days  more  did  determine — that  the  surrender  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  yielded,  as  they  were,  under  duress,  and  too 
late,  went  just  for  nothing  with  the  American  Government.  But  at 
the  time  this  letter  was  published,  the  idea,  however  irrational,  was 
pretty  general,  that  the  next  arrival  would  bring  the  olive  branch 
from  Mr.  Madison,— November. 
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Ministers,  therefore,  and  no  others,  are  answer- 
able for  the  manner  in  which  the  American  war  has 
begun.  But  they  have  to  answer  farther.  They  are 
responsible,  and  they  alone,  for  having  rendered  the 
Orders  in  Council  an  insufficient  douceur  to  avert, 
or  now  to  terminate  that  war  ;— they  are  responsible 
for  the  miseries  of  its  prolongation,  or  for  those 
multiplied  and  disgraceful  sacrifices,  by  which  we 
may  have  to  buy  the  return  of  peace.  Nor  have  we 
yet  travelled  through  the  transgressions  of  these 
Ministers.  They  saw  every  amicable  effort  expire, 
without  once  reflecting  in  what  it  was  to  end. 
When  war  was  declared  by  America,  the  Ministers 
were  taken  by  surprise.  The  officers  on  the  American 
station  had  no  precise  or  specific  orders  how  to  act. 
The  enemy  took  their  own  time;*  the  declaration 
of  hostilities  was  known  at  the  same  moment  in 
England  and  in  some  of  the  Baltic  ports  ;  and  the 
American  trade  in  the  seas  of  India,  will  find  lei- 
sure to  make  part  of  the  voyage  home,  before  our 
cruizers  can  have  notice  to  detain  them.  Thus,  my 
Lords  Liverpool,  Bathurst,  &c.  have  failed  to  avert 
this  disastrous  war — failed  to  prepare  for  its  occur- 

*  It  is  part  of  the  notable  defence  of  Ministers,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  the  choice  of  their  own  time  for  declaring  war — and  there- 
fore that  it  were  not  very  wonderful,  if  our  Government  had  been 
surprised.  Is  this  the  language  of  Statesmen  ?  .Who  suffered  the 
Republicans  to  choose  their  own  time  ?  Why  were  they  not  sooner 
brought  to  the  test  ?  Was  not  the  hostile  issua  foreseen  in  this 
country  so  long  ago  as  in  December,  1811?  It  was.  Was  it 
not  foretold,  and  the  prediction  scoffed  at  ?  I  say  it  was.— - 
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rence — failed  to  visit  its  early  evils  upon  the  enemy, 
—and  will  now  be  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace  on 
terms  enhanced  by  their  own  stupidity,  and  by  the 
aggravated  sufferings  of  that  people  for  whose  sins 
they  have  been  called  into  power. 

As  for  this  hapless  comparison  between  Lords 
Wellesley  and  Castlereagh,  I  am  far  from  thinking 
meanly  of  the  latter  Noble  Lord.  He  carried  through 
the  Irish  Union  ;  the  finest  feature  in  our  domestic 
history, — under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  true,  but 
under  the  severest  trials,  both  of  intrepidity  and  of 
temper.  His  conduct  of  the  fatal  expedition  to 
Walcheren  may  have  been  imperfect  and  faulty  in 
its  details  ;  but  it  would  be  grossly  unjust  if  we  were 
not  to  add,  that  the  main  offence — the  principle  of 
the  expedition — ought  to  be  divided  amongst  his 
Lordship  and  ten  associate  Ministers ;  and  that  the 
secondary  offence,  the  management  of  it,  falls,  at 
least  equally,  upon  the  General.  To  these  acknow- 
ledgments I  willingly  subjoin,  that  he  is  assiduous, 
conciliatory,  and  easy  to  act  with. 

My  sentiments  of  Lord  Sidmouth  have  never 
changed.  Mild,  sincere,  benevolent,  and  incor- 
ruptible ;  were  his  powers  of  intellect  on  a  par  with 
his  virtues,  he  would  stand  almost  without  an  equal 
in  society.  His  administration  was  a  display  of 
narrow  views,  of  feeble  measures,  and  of  honest 
blunders. 

The  same  Courier  goes  on  thus  : — "  What  did  the 
"  Northern  Powers,  Russia  and  Sweden,  do,  the  mo- 
"  ment  war  was  certain  between  Russia  and  France? 
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"  Why,  they  made  a  treaty  with  those  very  Ministers, 
<c  in  whom  they  are  said  to  have  had  such  little  con- 
"  fidence.  Sweden  alienates  herself  from  France, 
"  and  renews  her  peaceful  relations  with  us.  Russia 
"  solicits  and  receives  the  assistance  of  our  naval 
"  force  at  Riga,  throws  off  the  Continental  System/* 
&c.  &c.  This  is  most  amusing.  War  was  certain 
between  Russia  and  France  early  in  1811.  Sweden 
was  alienated  from  France  before  Mr.  Thornton's 
mission  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  Continental 
System  never  was  enforced  in  the  Russian  dominions, 
which  was  one  of  the  grievances  alleged  by  France. 
The  naval  assistance  at  Riga,  and  the  treaties  with 
these  powers,  were  the  necessary  result  of  measures 
taken  before  Lord  Castlereagh  came  into  office ;  and 
the  recent  dispatches  from  the  Court  of  Russia, 
have  been  in  reply  to  the  communications  of  his 
predecessor. 

5.  The  Courier  again — "  If  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
"  is  to  be  drawn  over  to  a  party,  which  has  hitherto 
"  been  not  only  in  opposition,  but  in  absolute  enmity 
"  and  hatred  towards  him  ;  if  he  ^should  coalesce 
"  with  them,  their  coalescence  will  be  like  the  combi- 
"  nation  of  two  chemical  substances,"  &c.  &c.  The 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  being  too  profound  for 
common  intellect,  I  humbly  recommend  the  portion 
of  it  which  has  been  omitted,  to  some  learned  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Institution,  or  elsewhere.  In 
reply  to  the  former  part,  I  can  only  profess  the  most 
entire  ignorance,  as  to  those  with  whom  the  Noble 
Marquis  may  think  proper  to  connect  himself,  or 
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from  whom  he  may  henceforth  be  detached.  I 
really  never  heard  of  this  hatred  and  enmity  on 
either  side,  as  between  Lord  Wellesley  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition.  His  Lordship  and  Lord 
Grenville  are  said  to  have  been  early  friends.  On 
the  vital  question  of  the  Spanish  war,  we  know  they 
have  entertained  an  unfortunate  contrariety  of  doc- 
trine; which,  so  long  as  it  exists,  must  prove  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  uniform  or  extensive 
co-operation.  Remove  this  difference,  and  what  so 
natural,  as  that  men  of  enlarged  views  and  splendid 
talents  should  feel  towards  each  other  an  amicable 
and  reciprocal  bias?  For  although  there  runs  through 
human  nature  an  unerring  repulsion  between  an 
artful  blockhead  and  a  man  of  sense ;  yet  men  of 
ability  and  of  honest  feeling  are  at  least  qualified  to 
appreciate  their  mutual  sentiments,  however  the 
general  harmony  may  be  shaded  by  an  occasional 
variance  or  dissent. 

But  shall  we  never  be  relieved  by  the  Courier  and 
its  patrons,  from  this  odious  war-whoop  of  enmity 
and  malice ;  nor  ever  imagine  a  better  spring  of 
political  motion,  than  the  basest  passion  that  can 
corrode  and  degrade  the  heart  ?  Ministers,  indeed, 
are  quite  consistent.  Having  published  to  the  world 
that  "  personal  enmity  "  was  the  single  bar  to  their 
re-union  with  Lord  Wellesley,  they  invoke  the  same 
unholy  power  to  perpetuate  his  separation  from  Lord 
Grenville. 

Once  more,  I  have  been  driven  into  this  deviation 
from  the  current  subject  of  my  thoughts, — the  state 
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and  prospects  of  the  war.  Lord  Wellesley  may  again 
be  accused  of  ambition,  because  a  "  political  parti- 
"  zan  "  sounds  his  praise.  That  Nobleman  has  neither 
control  nor  authority  over  my  actions.  The  offence 
is  mine.  The  ambition  is  my  own — to  serve,  not 
Lord  Wellesley,  but  the  nation,  and  their  Prince. 
Should  this  great  Statesman  desert  those  high-toned 
principles  which  have  hitherto  adorned  his  political 
course,  he  dissolves  in  a  moment  the  spell  that  now 
summons  me  to  support  him.  Should  my  bitterest 
enemy  adopt  those  principles,  he  shall  find  an  advo- 
cate in 

VETUS. 
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LETTER   XII. 

To  the  People  of  England,  on  the  General  Election. — 
Detection  of  the  Ministerial  Motives  for  a  Dis- 
solution of  Parliament. 

YORK,  OCTOBER  5,  1812. 

THE  universal  interest  inspired  by  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  must  be  my  apology  for  calling  your 
attention,  my  countrymen,  to  the  motives  and  con- 
sequences of  that  measure.  My  personal  solicitude 
for  the  honour  of  a  great  county,  compels  me  to 
be  very  brief  in  my  effort  to  impress  upon  you,  that 
Ministers  are  not  more  responsible  for  the  motives 
of  this  enterprize,  than  we  are  for  the  consequences 
which  may  attend  it.  The  old  Parliament,  the  No- 
Popery  Parliament,  had  yet  two  sessions  to  live: 
but  the  Crown  never  waits  for  the  natural  death  of 
Parliament ;  we  could  not,  therefore,  have  exacted 
it  in  the  present  instance.  We  have  a  right,  never- 
theless, to  demand  of  Ministers,  why  they  did  not 
face  one  other  Session.  It  is  plain — because  they 
dare  not — and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

A  mass  of  calamity  has  been  for  some  time  in 
preparation,  of  which  these  Ministers  are  fully  aware 
— calamity,  unexampled  and  irretrievable — foreign 
and  domestic — which  will  burst  upon  our  heads 
about  that  period  when  the  old  Parliament  would 
have  assembled  for  its  next,  its  final  session.  Were 
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the  dissolution  to  be  postponed  to  such  an  era,  pre- 
diction of  evil  would  be  changed  into  fact ;  and  the 
present  Ministers  need  not  be  told  their  fate,  from 
an  undeceived,  astonished,  and  indignant  people. 

The  brave  Russian  army  is  not  quite  destroyed, 
nor  Moscow  yet  in  possession  of  Napoleon,*  nor 

*  A  day  or  two  after  this  letter  was  published,  intelligence 
arrived  that  Buonaparte  had  entered  Moscow.  That  the  conse- 
quence of  that  event  has  not  yet  been  the  signature  of  a  peace, 
nor  even  the  entertainment  of  a  French  proposal — is,  for  Buona- 
parte, a  dismal,  as  it  is  for  us  a  glorious,  disappointment.  Should 
Alexander  be  inspired  by  Providence  with  resolution  to  persevere, 
and  his  Generals  with  skill  to  lay  hold  of  the  advantages  which 
attend  their  present  condition — it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
Napoleon  can  escape.  I  make  due  allowance  for  the  ability  of  the 
French  Commissariat — but  that  ability  has  no  field,  v,here  there 
are  (if  it  be  true,  as  we  are  assured,  and  told  that  we  may  take 
for  granted)  no  provisions.  I  also  calculate  upon  the  advance 
of  all  the  French  reserve*,  from  the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  now 
from  the  Niemen:  but  at  what  an  expence  of  men  must  such  a 
march  be  made,  in  such  a  climate!  and  to  how  little  purpose, 
should  hunger  await  them  at  the  last! — We  are  informed  that  the 
Smolensko  road  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Invaders ;  but  with  the 
country  hostile  on  either  flank  of  that  road,  and  not  a  magazine 
nearer  than  the  line  of  the  Borysthenes,  how  can  a  transport  of 
provisions  be  reckoned  on  as  safe,  for  sucn  a  distance — or  as 
sufficient  for  such  an  army  as  that  of  France  ?  A  retreat  upon 
Smolensko  would  shorten  his  convoys,  and  secure  his  position: 
but  it  would  deeply  injure,  if  not  ruin,  his  cause.  Yet  it  is  my 
opinion  that  such  a  movement  will  be  executed — at  least  attempted. 
His  beat  hopes  are  in  a  battle.  Looking  only  to  the  present,  we 
may  consider  his  escape,  a  miracle — his  destruction  a  miracle,  if 
we  look  back.  The  influence  of  the  spirit  lately  manifested 
amongst  the  French  themselves,  upon  the  political,  or  personal, 
movements  of  Buonaparte,  is  too  much  to  talk  of  in  a  Note. — 

November  9,  181& 
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Alexander  forced  by  the  common  enemy,  or  be- 
trayed by  his  bosom  friend  Romanzow,  to  sign  an 
inglorious  and  destructive  peace.  It  matters  not, 
that  these  events  are  rapidly  approaching — -for  our 
wise  Ministers  will  tell  you  to  the  last,  that  it  is 
wicked  or  pusillanimous  to  foresee  them : — whilst 
a  moment  for  delusion,  therefore,  yet  remains, — 
they  appeal  (base  hypocrites!)  to  the  people.  While 
the  Russian  war  is  still  alive,  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  present  Austrian  'policy  may  be  called  a  party 
speculation.  But  never,  surely,  was  such  a  game 
thrown  away ;  and  since  the  conduct  of  Ministers, 
in  the  production  of  that  policy,  might  next  year 
be  made  a  Parliamentary  charge,  the  culprits  are 
beforehand  with  their  experiment  of  an  appeal  tp 
the  people. 

The  delays  and  stipulations  of  the  Swedish  ex- 
pedition, which,  if  wisely  directed  and  seasonably 
employed,  would  have  restored  to  freedom  one  half 
of  Germany,  giving  to  England  the  entree  of  the 
Baltic,  and  to  our  merchants  the  unrestricted  com- 
merce of  the  North, — the  character  and  history  of 
that  expedition  are  not  yet  brought  fairly  forward  ; 
for  if  once  placed  before  the  eye  of  Parliament, 
Lord  Liverpool  would  not  dare  to  address  himself 
to  the  people. 

Another  Session  would  bring  with  it  a  Parlia- 
rr^mary  Inquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
war ;— Why  Lord  Wellington's  most  important  re* 
commendations  had  been  disregarded; — Why  no 
effective  Spanish  army  had  been  cheated; — Why 
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every  branch  of  the  government  of  Portugal  was, 
under  the  guidance  of  England,  over-run  with  debt; 
• — Why  the  Portuguese  infantry,  notwithstanding 
the  aid  from  England,  had  mouldered  down  to  half 
its  numbers ; — Why  twelve  regiments  of  Portuguese 
cavalry  had  been  reduced  to  one  weak  and  incom- 
plete brigade  ; — Why  Lord  Wellington,  for  want  of 
money  from  home,  of  support  from  Gallicia,  of  co- 
operation from  Sicily,  had,  in  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment, been  forced  to  retire  upon  Salamanca, 
and  to  gain  his  triumph  in  spite  of  Lord  Liverpool 
and  Lord  Bathurst ;  — Why  the  Gallician  troops 
mustered  but  one-third  of  their  establishment,  and 
they  unfit  to  act ; — Wrhy  the  Sicilian  expedition  was 
suspended ; — Why  its  course,  already  planned  by 
Lord  Wellington  himself,  was  diverted  from  the 
siege  of  Tarragona  to  Alicant,  and  the  brave  but 
helpless  Catalans  plunged  into  despair ; — Why,  after 
a  series  of  unparalleled  victories,  our  great  Leader 
is  even  now  overmatched  in  the  field ; — Why  the 
Spanish  war  has  not  yet  been  finished,  and  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  left  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards ; — Finally,  why  the  North  of  Europe  is 
not  by  this  time  the  theatre  of  Lord  Wellington's 
operations, — and  a  noble  kingdom,  the  citadel  and 
magazine  of  the  Baltic,  wedded  for  ever  to  the 
British  Crown.  These  inquiries  still  may  puzzle 
our  Ministers;  and  the  docile  and  "  tractable " 
.Bathurst  may  be  taught  what  it  is  to  advise  a  sur- 
reptitious appeal  to  the  people. 

Had  the  House  of  Commons  been  suffered  to  run 
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on,  both  the  causes  and  consequences  of  this  Ame- 
rican War  would,  the  first  hour  of  the  ensuing 
Session,  have  pushed  their  way  into  Parliament. 
What,  though  the  democratic  majority  in  America 
are  to  me  an  insolent  and  detested  brood, — the 
surrender  of  Hull  to  our  feeble  detachment,  is  not 
more  disgraceful  to  the  republican  cause,  than  was 
the  weakness  of  the  British  corps  a  disgrace  to  Lord 
Bathurst  and  his  brethren.  The  loss  of  their  army 
will  irritate  the  American  pride ;  the  capture  of 
our  frigate  will  inflame  their  vanity.  The  ill-timed 
assertion  of  disputed  principles, — the  blind  contempt 
for  undisputed  facts, — the  concessions  refused  to 
policy  or  to  justice,  but  meanly  given  up  to  menaces 
and  force, — the  impenetrable  obstinacy,  succeeded 
by  vacillation  and  confusion, — hostilities  of  which 
Ministers  were  long  forewarned,  but  which  found 
them  incredulous,  amazed,  and  unprepared, — peace, 
lost  by  impolicy,  to  be  repurchased  by  dishonour, — 
ruined  merchants, — insurgent  manufacturers,  already 
threatening  long  winter  nights  of  outrage,  atrocity, 
and  blood, — these  topics  might  shake  the  nerves  of 
a  Minister,  if  stirred  in  Parliament,  on  the  eve  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people. 

Prime  Minister  Jenkinson,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
in  the  rank  of  wnderlings  to  the  late  Mr.  Perceval, 
belonged  to  a  Cabinet  which  unanimously  declared, 
that  the  existence  of  Church  and  State  required  the 
whole  force  of  Government  to  be  conscientiously 
employed  in  opposition  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Catholic.  The  same  Lord  Liverpool,  the  same 
Lord  Eldon,  are  now  the  pillars  of  a  Cabinet  which 
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has  declared,  that  neither  justice  nor  conscience 
would  permit  them  to  direct  the  influence  of  Govern- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  prayer  of  the  Catholic  ! ! ! 
Thus  the  head  of  the  Regent's  Administration, — thus 
the  "  bona  Jide  *  "  keeper  of  the  Royal  conscience, 
have  within  these  six  short  months  wholly  changed 
the  elements  and  basis  of  their  creed*  respecting  the 
first  principles  of  Government.  Why,  a  change  to 
Jacobinism  would  be  less  wonderful  than  this  !  But 
to  shift  his  morals,  while  he  keeps  his  place,  is 
variety  enough  for  a  tenacious  courtier.  Yet  were  a 
resolution  moved  in  Parliament,  touching  the  Anti- 
Catholic  priestcraft  of  these  sanctimonious  Lords, 
it  might  disturb  their  tranquillity,  on  the  eve  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people. 

But  if,  as  I  have  heard  it  mysteriously  whispered, 
the  Court  should  have  resolved,  on  the  very  next  occa- 
sion, to  fight  the  Catholic  question,  inch  by  inch — a 
civil  war  in  Ireland  would  hardly  prove  the  most 
^graceful  method  of  introducing  an  appeal  to  the  people, 

A  confession  was  some  time  ago  extracted  from 
Ministers,  that  the  resources  of  the  country  had 
arrived  at  that  point,  where  public  credit  would  no 
longer  produce  an  effectual  loan  ; — the  convulsion 
attendant  on  this  last  gasp  of  our  finances,  could, 
by  possibility,  be  deferred  only  to  another  session, — 
and  what  so  natural  as  that  a  Minister,  like  a  Mer- 
chant going  to  ruin,  should  give  an  entertainment 
to  the  people! 

*  Two  Latin  words,  which,  with  the  name  of  the  Great  Lord 
Somers,  have  been  covered  with  ridicule  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 
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The  annihilation  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  itself, 
as  yet  only  hinted  at  by  the  runners  of  the  Court, 
is  to  crown,  I  am  told,  the  labours  of  this  virtuous 
Ministry; — but  if  attempted  ere  the  close  of  an 
expiring  Parliament,  the  gallows  or  the  block  might 
have  silenced  their  appeal  to  the  people. 

I  could  add,  my  Countrymen,  some  farther  rea- 
sons, in  defence  of  this  dissolution  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  Although  void  of  wisdom  or  of  virtue 
to  amend  their  policy,  you  may  perceive  that  they 
have  a  thorough  foreknowledge  of  its  effects.  They 
have  chosen,  therefore,  this  critical  season,  as 
being  favourable  to  their  scheme,  of  PACKING  A 
PARLIAMENT,  which  shall  help  them  to  brave  the 
approaching  storm,  or  to  shield  them  from  our  just 
resentment. 

This  purpose,  fraught  with  the  most  artful  trea- 
chery, it  is  for  us,  the  people,  to  defeat. 

The  powers  of  the  Constitution  are  still  so  unim- 
paired, as  to  give  the  people,  when  roused  into 
action,  a  majority  in  their  own  House  of  Commons. 
Lately  we  could  but  remonstrate  with  Ministers, — 
now  is  the  moment  to  resist  them.  Upon  your  own 
heads  be  the  choice  of  a  mean  or  narrow-minded 
House  of  Commons.  Every  man  who  votes  for  the 
poorest  borough  in  the  kingdom,  has  the  privilege  of 
attempting  to  save  Old  England, — of  contributing 
to  retard,  at  least,  the  evils  which  threaten  us,  and 
to  make  an  example  of  their  authors. 

You  have  found  me  the  advocate  of  strong  war- 
measures, — of  a  bold  and  spreading  policy.  Why 
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have  I  been  so  ?  The  great  Lord  Chatham  used  to 
say,  that  a  "  battle  ought  to  be  short,  sharp,  and 
"  decisive/*  What  that  wise  man  said  of  a  battle,  I. 
assert  distinctly  of  a  war.  I  say  we  now  make  war 
like  pedlars, — and  are  driven  to  make  peace,  not 
by  the  violence  of  the  contest,  but  by  its  length. 
Our  Ministers  talk  of  the  vast  expences  of  this 
war: — to  be  sure  it  is  carried  on  at  a  vast  expence, 
for  half  our  resources  are  squandered  or  misapplied  ; 
but  the  worst  of  this  war  is  its  long  continuance. 
My  efforts  have  often  been  directed  to  convince  you, 
that  true  economy  consists  in  extending  the  scale  of 
our  warefare,  as  the  best  means  of  shortening  its 
duration.  For  instance  now :  I  ask  a  Minister- 
suppose  Lord  Liverpool — to  give  me  five  millions 
for  one  campaign  in  Spain;  and  I  pledge  myself  to 
drive  Buonaparte  beyond  the  Ebro,  if  not  within 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees, — a  result  of  altogether 
inconceivable  value,  if  we  consider  the  influence  of 
*a  British  army  on  the  North  of  Europe.  "  Oh  no," 
(says  this  languid  copy  of  Mr.  Perceval,)  "  the  thing 
w  is  impracticable  :  I  can  afford  you  only  three  mil- 
"  lions  for  that  service,  and  you  must  go  on  as  you 
can."  Very  well: — we  find  the  grant  by  far  too 
little,  for  any  undertaking  on  a  scale  proportioned 
to  the  exigency.  Our  gallant  General  is  cramped 
in  his  most  essential  movements,  pecking,  and  hit- 
ting short,  at  the  enemy  who  surround  him  ;  and 
after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  without  attaining  our 
object,  we  have  spent  twelve  millions  instead  of  five. 
Quere, — Who  is  the  best  economist? 
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This,  then,  is  the  abstract  of  my  military  doc- 
trines. The  legitimate  end  of  all  hostility  is  peace. 
One  vast  effort  in  war  is  worth  an  age  of  trifling,' — 
for  it  gains  a  great  victory,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Except  when  victorious,  we  can  seldom  make  peace 
with  honour;  and  peace,  without  honour,  can  never 
be  secure  For  security,  therefore,  the  only  bond 
of  peace,  as  it  is  the  only  just  end  of  war  between 
nations,  we  ought  to  contribute  our  last  shilling, — 
whilst  the  Minister,  who  expends  a  single  farthing, 
for  any  purpose  beyond  security,  ought  to  be  hanged 
-without  remorse. 

The  Executive  Power  is  the  arm  of  the  State ; 
and  a  feeble  Ministry  is  a  palsied  arm,  utterly  useless 
to  our  defence.  My  contempt  of  this  Ministry  is 
for  their  destitution  both  of  spirit  and  of  talent ; 
though  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  tribe  of 
Bathurst,  and  of  Liverpool,  have  no  less  wisdom  to 
avert  the  necessity  for  extreme  measures,  than  they 
have  judgment  to  select,  or  courage  to  adopt,  them. 
Ministers  abuse  me  for  the  partiality  I  have  express- 
ed towards  Lord  Wellesley.  It  rests  upon  them  to 
shew  that  such  a  predilection  is  misplaced.  I  put  it, 
my  countryman,  to  your  memory,  to  your  candour, 
and  good  sense, — have  I  not  broadly  stated  the 
national  grounds  of  that  attachment  ?  Are  not  my 
facts  derived  from  the  Imperial  annals  of  England, 
universally  open  to  examination  ?  And  where  a  long 
list  of  brilliant  and  solid  services,  performed  on 
behalf  of  his  native  country,  is  offered  to  the  eye 
of  an  upright  Englishman,  must  he  be  questioned, 
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or  insolently  reproached,  for   paying  the  debt  of 
gratitude  ?  I  have  been  called  by  some  a  relation  of 
Lord  Wellesley, — by  others  a  pensioned  writer.     No 
connection  of  that    Nobleman    would  write   these 
letters  ;  and  there  is,  I  trust,  internal  evidence,  that 
they  proceed  not  from  an  hireling  mind.     Aliens  to 
each  generous  feeling,  the  blocks  of  the  Treasury 
resolve  all  political  conduct  into  personal  antipathy 
or  affection.    Because  envious  fear  and  deadly  hatred 
are  the  sources  of  that  very  agreeable  intercourse 
which  has  taken  place  since  last  year  between  them 
and  the  noble  Marquis,   the  applause  of  Vetus  must 
be  that  of  a  dependant  or  a  friend  !  Shall  we,  then, 
endure  this  audacious  avowal,  that  public  principle 
is  the  scorn  of  every  public  servant,  and  England's 
glory  a  laughing-stock  to  those  who   disgrace  her 
name?   The  British  nation  ought  to  be  told,  that 
the  late  foreign   Secretary   quitted    the  service  of 
his  Sovereign,  because  he  could  not  carry,  through 
a  pettifogging  Cabinet,  the  wise  measures  precon- 
certed with  his  illustrious  Brother,  whose  success 
and  reputation  have  ever  been  dearer  to  him  than 
his  own.     Lord  Wellington  is  a  hero,  but  no  poli- 
tician ;   and  whether  the  Cabinet  be  composed  of 
attornies,  apothecaries,  or  lacquies,  it  is  his  duty  and 
his  wish  to  obey  them.     Yet  have  these  Ministers 
ordered  their  hue  and  cry,  the  Courier,  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Brothers,  as  if  they 
who   have  always  fettered  and  embarrassed  Lord 
Wellington,  had  obtained  from  that  gallant  Officer 
a  degree  of  confidence,  which  was  denied  to  a  rela- 
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tive,  who  had  sacrificed  himself  in  his  support.  This 
attempt,  with  some  former  ones,  base  as  they  were 
abortive,  shall  be  duly  acknowledged  hereafter. 
Ministers  have  wantonly  thrown  down  the  gauntlet, 
* — I  presume  they  have  considered  what  will  follow. 

This  is  a  precious  and  busy  hour  for  us  all.  When 
your  attention  shall  be  less  engaged  by  pressing 
circumstances  and  local  interests,  now  comprehend- 
ing the  most  sacred  of  your  duties,  many  subjects 
omitted  or  slightly  touched  upon  in  this  letter,  may 
be  fully  and  usefully  developed. 

The  prospects  of  this  Administration  verge  to- 
wards national  ruin,  as  their  history  teems  with  dis- 
grace. The  latter  shall  be  emblazoned  sufficiently ; 
and  the  former  may,  through  your  means,  be 
avoided.  But  now  is  the  moment  to  cut  away  by 
the  roots  their  growing  system  of  intrigue,  hypo- 
crisy, and  deception.  Let  this  sound  maxim  of 
English  Liberty  sink  de^p  into  every  English  bosom, 
—that  the  elective  franchise  is  itself  a  solemn  trust* 
The  right  of  rejecting  a  bad  Representative  proves 
that  you  are  answerable  for  the  vote  by  which  you 
elect  him, 

VETUS. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

Conduct  of  Austria  towards  the  Belligerents  in  tht 
North — Of  our  Ministers  towards  Austria — Total 
Desertion  of  England  (under  the  present  Mini- 
stry) by  all  the  Powers  of  the  Continent. 

SIR,  OCT.  15,  1812. 

MINISTERS  having  tastes  and  opinions  of  their 
own,  profess  to  be  neither  amused  nor  instructed  by 
these  letters ; — the  matter  offends  ;  the  prolixity 
fatigues  them.  Truly  this  appears  an  ungrateful  re- 
turn. My  pages  contain  veiy  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  raisonne  of  the  Ministers  and  their  merits. 
When  their  liberality  supplies  the  fuel, — is  it  for 
them  to  wonder,  if  the  blaze  be  durable  and 
strong  ? 

From  the  course  which  I  had  laid  down,  'I  was 
compelled  to  deviate ;  first,  by  the  commencement 
of  Ministerial  hostilities  in  the  Courier — secondly, 
by  an  attack  upon  the  nation  itself,  under  cover  of  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Were  another  Cabinet  to 
sit  upon  either  of  these  measures,  with  a  power  of 
reversing  what  now,  thank  Heaven  !  cannot  be  re- 
called, we  should  hear  of  a  different  decision.  The 
people  of  England  are  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of 
punishing  Ministers  for  the  second  folly  :  it  shall  be- 
my  part  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  first. 

But  before  I  repay  the  courtesy  of  thesq  person* 
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ages,  in  terms  equivalent  to  the  obligation,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  enlarge  upon  subjects  of  even  higher  in* 
terest  than  the  military  prowess  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
or  the  mellow  suavity  and  gentle  "  tractability"  of 
Lord  Bathurst.     The  mere  existence  of  such  noble 
persons  would  be  a  circumstance  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary kind  :   if  we  met  them,  we  might  address  them 
with  civility:  if  we  remembered  that  they  were  living, 
we  might  think  of  them  without  pain  : — unhappily 
for  us, — more  unhappily  for  themselves, — their  fatal 
connection  with  all  that  Englishmen  fear  or  suffer, 
will  soon  remind  us  of  the  flattering  homage  which 
we  owe  to  them  ;  and  as  the  sword  of  manly  argu- 
ment is  a  weapon  from  which  they  shrink,  and  of 
which  they  prove  themselves  unworthy,  the  Spartans 
have  taught  us,  that  when  a  Helot  rebels,  we  may 
subdue  with  the  lash  alone,  the  worst  paroxysms  of 
menial  animosity. 

I  left  Buonaparte  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes: 
he  is  now  amidst  the  ruins  of  Moscow. 

The  acknowledged  evil  of  admitting  an  invader 
into  any  country,  is  palliated  by  the  chance,  that 
through  such  admission,  he  may  be  more  certainly 
destroyed,  and  the  war  more  speedily  concluded. 
It  has  been  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
Alexander,  when  he  drew  the  calamities  of  war 
within  his  own  frontier,  must  have  been  governed 
-  by  one  or  both  of  the  following  considerations  : — 
1st.  That  the  Russian  army  would  become  more  power- 
ful, or  its  positions  stronger,  and  the  enfemy  propor- 
tionably  weaker  in  both  respects  than  on  the  borders, 
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In  this,  if  it  were  ever  the  belief  of  Alexander,  he 
seems  to  have  been  cruelly  deceived.  The  most 
fertile  provinces  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Czars,  have 
been  converted  into  magazines  for  the  invading 
army.  The  Russian  Emperor  has  given  up,  not 
only  the  most  valuable  districts  of  his  empire,  but  its 
most  defensible  positions;  and  so  far  from  his  armies 
becoming  more  powerful  as  they  retire,  an  infallible 
effect  of  measures  even  commonly  prudent,  it  ap- 
pears that  Buonaparte  gains  more  recruits  than  his 
adversaries.  The  Poles,  if  ever  so  hostile  to  the 
latter,  would  have  been  thrown  into  their  rear,  and 
deterred  from  stirring,  by  a  war  maintained  upon 
the  frontier  ;  but  now  fearlessly  flock  to  the  French 
standard,  forming  a  visible,  active,  and  efficient 
member,  of  that  prodigious  host.  If  all  this  be  with- 
in the  plan  of  the  campaign,  it  argues  the  mischief 
to  be  dreaded  from  a  vague  conception,  and  coarse 
application  of  principles,  without  adverting  to  those 
laws  by  which  they  are  limited  and  controlled ; — 
but  if  not  within  the  preconceived  estimates  of  the 
campaign,  and  only  resorted  to  from  hard  necessity, 
— what  an  omen  does  it  furnish  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  campaign  must  end  ! 

2dly.  Alexander  may  have  embraced  the  retreat- 
ing, or  rather  fugitive,  system,  from  a  fond  hope 
entertained  or  instilled  by  his  Counsellors,  that  the 
unguarded  space  between  Napoleon  and  the  French 
frontier,  would  be  seized  by  some  assemblage  of 
friendly  Powers ;  and  thence,  that  the  more  open 
that  space  might  become,  and  the  farther  Buona- 
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parte  could  be  removed  from  that  frontier,  the  more 
certain,  safe,  and  successful,  such  friendly  inter- 
position must  prove.  But  the  war  has  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  we  are  still,  it  seems, 
to  look  for  a  coalition.  The  retreat,  so  far  wisely 
planned,  has  been  as  unfortunately  executed.  With 
no  more  than  one  general  battle,  the  loss  of  life  on 
both  sides,  of  territory  on  the  part  of  Alexander,  has 
been  terrible,  and,  apparently,  bootless.  Kutusow, 
who  fell  into  the  deadly  snare  of  Austerlitz,  is  pitched 
upon  to  retrieve  the  blunders  and  calamities  of 
Smolensko ;  public  opinion  begins  to  shake ;  and 
unless  some  spirit  should  descend  from  the  skies, 
or  start  from  the  earth,  to  her  support,  Russia 
already  totters: — 

**  Jam  Scythse  laxo  meditantur  arcir, 
"  Cedere  campis." 

In  enumerating  the  natural  sources  of  safety  for 
Russia*  and  in  the  event,  for  Europe,  I  have  dwelt 
emphatically  upon  three  Powers,  as  qualified  to  form 
tinder  English  auspices,  the  members  of  a  great 
coalition.  Austria  and  Sweden  were  already  in 
arms ;  Spain  in  action  also.  The  question,  then, 
for  the  two  former  Powers,  was  not  whether  they 
should  raise  a  military  force,  or  how  such  force 
could  be  created ;  but  being  raised,  and  in  readi- 
ness, how  it  should  be  applied.  Happy,  could  we 
calculate  the  conduct  of  States  from  their  obvious 
and  acknowledged  interest,  I  have  already  tem- 
pered every  hope,  and,  guarded  every  predic- 
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tion,  by  admitting  the  extent  to  which  the  vice  or 
folly  of  individual    Statesmen   may   confound    the 
clearest  policy  of  an  independent  Government,  or 
subvert  the  foundations  of  the  most  gigantic  power. 
So  far  as  human  reason  was  fitted  to  pronounce, 
Austria  ought  by  this  time  to  have  poured  her  armies 
into  Poland,  and  to  have  finished,  ere  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  the  reign  and  existence  of  Buona- 
parte.    The  possessions  that  have  been  wrung  from 
her,  ought  to   constitute  her  motives, — the  force 
which  remains  to  her,  combined  with  the  present 
circumstances  of  Europe,  ought  to  constitute  her 
encouragements,    to  revenge.     Insulated  from  the 
Adriatic, — checked  in  her  industry,  her  civilization 
and  comforts,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Venice,  and  of  her 
Dalmatian  provinces, — her  shield  thrown  away,  with 
the   inestimable  Tyrol, — and   her    ancient   honour 
tarnished,  by  the  surrender  of  the  Milanese, — every 
shade  of  policy  and  of  passion  seemed  blended  in 
harmony  with  the  colouring  of  the  times ;  and  the 
House  of  Austria,  whether  alive  to  the  enjoyments 
of  peace,  to  the  means  of  security,  or  the  inspira- 
tions of  glory,  was  politically  bound  to  take  venge- 
ance on  him,  by  whom  they  had  each  been  ravished 
from  her,  weakened,  or  destroyed. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Austria  had  hitherto  felt 
her  condition  to  be  such  as  I  have  described  it.  In 
the  very  last  war  of  1809,  her  failure  was  partly 
owing  to  the  rash  irritability  with  which  she  plunged 
into  a  rupture,  not  yet  justified  by  events.  In  1 805, 
the  same  blind  confidence  overcame  her  counsel?. 
5 
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A  confidence  in  her  own  strength,  cured  almost  be- 
fore the  hostile  armies  came  in  contact;  and  a 
reliance  on  English  honour,  still  more  unrelentingly 
chastised,  by  the  mean  and  pusillanimous  perfidy, 
which,  to  carry  a  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, betrayed  the  whole  correspondence  of  the 
Allied  Cabinets ;  exposed  Austria,  already  pro- 
strate, to  be  spurned  and  trampled  on  by  the  vin- 
dictive malice  of  Buonaparte;  and  raised  the  very 
stones  of  every  European  capital,  in  unison  with 
the  manly  reprehensions  of  Mr.  Fox,  against  the 
base  policy  of  that  recreant  Administration,  of 
•which  Lords  Liverpool,  Eldon,  &c.  were  then,  as 
they  are  now,  the  organs.  Without,  at  this  mo- 
ment, going  into  the  question,  how  far  the  remem- 
brance of  such  a  piece  of  treason,  combined  with 
that  of  the  Walcheren  insanity,  may  have  exaspe- 
rated Austria  to  shut  her  door  against  all  friendly 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  ;  I  appeal  to  any 
candid  man  on  earth >  what  deference,  esteem,  or 
confidential  feeling,  could  animate  that  nation  to- 
wards a  Ministry,  composed  of  individuals  by  whom 
she  had  in  one  case  been  betrayed  through  fear,  and 
in  another  deserted  from  selfishness  ? 

It  appearing  that  the  habitual  as  well  as  natural 
disposition  of  the  Austrians  has  been  unequivocally 
hostile  towards  France,  we  next  inquire,  under  what ^ 
circumstances  such  hostile  temper  ought  to  be  re- 
strained or  excited*  In  1 805,  Austria  was  inflamed 
by  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration,  in  order  that  something 
like  a  new  coalition  might  signalize  their  return  to 
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power.  It  was  a  principle  of  this  coalition,  that 
Russia  should  become  an  efficient  member.  A 
principle  so  far  good,  was  spoiled  by  despicable 
agents.  Austria,  stipulating,  and  fully  understand- 
ing, that  she  was  to  have  the  co-operation  of  Russian 
succours,  darted  forwards  toward  the  French  fron- 
tier ;  thus  exposing  herself  by  an  offensive  move- 
ment, at  a  time  when  the  Russians,  so  important  to 
her  success,  were  not  yet  -arrived  within  a  sphere  of 
action,  the  most  purely  and  rigidly  defensive.  Two 
great  faults  were  here  committed.  The  confederacy 
was  formed  too  soon  for  Europe  ;  and  Austria  crowned 
this  prime  imprudence,  by  outstripping,  in  the  preci- 
pitation of  her  own  measures,  the  rashness  of  a  pre- 
cipitate coalition.  This  was  a  case  where  the  duty 
of  England  would  evidently  have  consisted,  not  in 
excitement,  but  restraint.  The  following  year  was 
that  which  sealed  the  ruin  of  Prussia.  Here  English 
troops  and  money  were  required.*  Here  million  after 


*  A  writer  signed  VERUS,  keenly  alive  to  what  he  imagines  a 
reflection  on  Mr.  Fox's  memory,  thus  wields  the  sword  against  the 
above  passage-  in  VETUS  :— 

"  First,  I  deny  flatly,  the  fact  stated  by  VETUS,  that  when 
*'  the  Prussian  war  began,  Austria  required  English  troops  and 
**  money"  —  Who  ever  told  this  writer  that  "Austria  required" 
English  troops  and  money  ?  Read  the  sentence  over  again.  The 
plain  context  seems  to  be  —  not  that  troops  and  money  were  asked 
t>y  Austria,  but  required  —  by  the  crisis.  VETUS  could  hardly  be 
so  inconsistent,  as  to  blame  the  English  Ministers,  first  for  not 
rousing  Austria  from  her  apathy  —  and,  secondly,  for  refusing  to 
answer  a  demand,  which  would  suppose  her  to  be  roused  already. 
Besides,  what  use  could  Austria  make  of  English  troops  I  They 
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million  would  have  been  cheaply  bestowed  in  the 
employment  of  a  powerful  auxiliary  force.  But 
England,  keeping  her  own  army  idle,  and  leaving 
that  of  Austria  motionless,  shamefully  looked  on 

were  wanted  in  another  quarter, — wanted,  where,-  unfortunately, 
they  were  not  to  be  found. 

VLRUS — in  the  second  place — chooses  to  deny — that  the  "  army 
"  of  Austria  was  left  motionless  by  the  failure  of  those  Ministers 
"  in  an\  one  of  the  means,  by  which  a  possibility  existed  of  setting 
"  it  in  motion."  That  is  the  'precise  question  in  controversy  be- 
tween us :— It  is  proved  that  the  interest  of  Austria  was  to  put 
her  army  in  motion.  It  is  a  fact  that  she  kept  it  motionless,—  and 
that  the  English  Ministry,  whoever  they  were,  either  made  no 
efforts,  or  none  that  were  successful,  to  prevail  upon  Austria  to  move. 
It  is  said  by  VERU.S,  that  the  acts  of  the  preceding  English  Ministry, 
and  the  events  of  tl\e  preceding  Austrian  campaign,  were  so  many 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  any  successful  exertion  by-  Mr,  Fox's 
Cabinet.  I  grant  that  the  Ministers  who  preceded  Mr.  Fox,  had 
given  Austria  a  mortal  disgust  against  themselves — assuredly  not 
against  the  English  nation—still  less  against  the  person  of  Mr. 
Fox,  who  was  known  for  the  determined  enemy  of  those  Ministers ; 
and  who  had  pointedly  and  publicly  condemned  that  baseness,  by 
which  the  same  Austria  had  suffered.  1  admit  also  that  Austria  had 
descended,  for  the  time,  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  Power: — had  she, 
then,  fewer  grievances  to  redress  ?  or  could  a  second-rate  Power 
accomplish  nothing- — in  conjunction  with  Prussia  and  Russia  that 
WJuld — and  with  England  who  ought  to,  have  .acted  ? — All  that 
appears  upon  the  face  of  it  is — that  the  first  of  these  Administra- 
tions committed  an  error,  which  the  second  did  not  repair. 

But  though  Austria  might  not  ask  for  troops  or  money — there 
tort,?  a  Power,  1  believe,  which  supplicated  for  them,  and  was  re- 
fused. What  sum  of  money  was  lent  to  Russia?  I  wish  Lord 
Grenrille  to  declare.  What  force  did  Lord  Hutchinson  take  up 
the  Bailie  ?  His  brother,  a  Secretary,  and  half  a  dozen  servants  1 
Why  did  not  VERUS  make  some  reply  to  the  charge,  of  the  British 
army  having  remained  quite  idle  ?  lnde«d  it  was  a  tender  theme. 
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whilst  her  natural  allies  perished  before  her  face.  As 
in  the  former  instance  there  was  a  want  of  restraint, 
in  this  we  find  a  want  of  excitement.  I  next  proceed 
to  the  Campaign  of  1809,  where  Austria  was  again 
the  principal,  and  where  her  former  ally,  and  that  of 
Prussia,  appeared  in  the  suite  of  Buonaparte.  Had 
not  Russia  taken  a  deep  disgust  against  this  coun- 
try, or  were  not  British  diplomacy  in  the  most  bar- 
barous state,  it  would  seem  strange  that  Alexander 
should  not  have  moved  a  powerful  army  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  struggling  neighbour, — more  strange 
had  he  wrapt  himself  up  in  cold  neutrality, — but 
absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  threatened 
Galicia  in  the  shape  of  a  French  confederate,  and 
drawn  off  a  force  of  30,OOO  Austrians  from  the  de- 
fence of  the  empire,  attacked  in  the  very  streets  of 
Vienna.  Here  was  an  instance  in  which  England 
would  severely  feel  the  fruits  of  her  preceding  imbe- 
cility. Had  British  counsels,  in  1809,  possessed  even 
decent  credit  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Russian  arms 
might  have  been  easily  directed  to  the  eternal  ruin 
of  Buonaparte ;  but  having  once  rejected  the  con- 
fidence of  Russia,  we  had  no  longer  the  means  of 
impelling  her. 

With  respect  to  Austria,  in  the  war  of  which  I  am 

These  observations  have  been  extorted  from  me.  The  passage 
on  which  VERUS  has  tried  his  controversial  talent  is  very  short, 
very  general,  and  by  no  means  framed  with  an  acrimonious  or 
offensive  purpose : — for  though  I  must  defend  myself,  even  at  the 
expence  of  Mr.  Fox,  I  know  how  to  revere  his  memory. — NQ« 
wmber. 
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speaking,  her  necessity  was  her  policy  ;  to  rouse  or 
to  restrain  her,  was  not  then  our  province.  The 
interest  and  the  duty  of  England  were  simply  to 
co-operate  ;  and  she  professed  to  act  upon  that  duty., 
What  then  was  the  sum  of  British  co-operation  ? 
Forty  thousand  men  dispatched  to  Spain,  would 
have  finished  ere  now  the  Spanish  war,  and  made  a 
position  of  the  Pyrenees.  Forty  thousand  men  dis- 
embarked in  the  north  of  Germany,  (the  spot  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Austrian  Minister  !)  would  have 
kindled  there  a  second  Spanish  war,  which  neither 
the  arts  nor  the  power  of  Napoleon  could  have  ex- 
tinguished. Every  man  in  the  northern  circles  would 
have  borne  a  willing  musket ;  and  it  is  not  at  random 
I  assert  the  fact,  that  the  whole  Prussian  army,  with 
Blucher  at  its  head,  would  have  disobeyed  the  orders 
of  its  own  Court)  and  following  the  example  of  the 
gallant  Schill,  would  have  borne  down  in  a  body  on 
the  tyrant  and  destroyer  of  the  Germans. 

Our  enlightened  Ministers  (the  present  Ministers, 
observe)  invented  a  plan  for  themselves.  They  chose 
a  scene— the  only  scene — where  they  could  not  co- 
operate with  the  Austrian  arms,  and  where  the 
natives  would  not  co-operate  with  us.  They  chose 
an  object — the  o^Ly  *  object — in  which  to  succeed 
was  impossible ;  and  which,  if  successful  to  its  ut- 
most extent,  was  worthless  to  the  ends  of  the  coali- 
tion. The  ruin  of  the  British  soldiers  sent  upon  that 
horrible  service,  even  of  those  who  nominally  came 

*  The  march  to  Paris  always  excepted. 
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home,  and  for  whose  preservation  therefore  the  Minis- 
ter took  credit — their  ruin,  I  say,  was  so  entire  and  so 
lasting,  that  to  this  hour  "  a  Walcheren  regiment,"  of 
which  there  are  inany  in  Lord  Wellington's  army,  is 
only  a  name  for  a  corps  quite  shattered  in  its  constitu- 
tion, and  precarious  in  its  efficacy  for  the  field.  Away, 
then,  with  the  superannuated  prattle,  about  blockaded 
squadrons,  and  "  British  objects."     The  only  British 
object  worth  a  moment's  thought,  was  then,  and  is, 
the  debility  or  destruction  of  Buonaparte.  The  truly 
British  object,  in  1809,  was  the  total  defeat  of  the 
French  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  or  within 
the  islands  of  the  Danube.     We  lost  in  Spain  an 
opportunity  that  never  will  return.     We  threw  away 
a  magnificent  indemnity  for  that  loss,  by  neglecting 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.    We  produced,  by  the  delay 
of  our  armament,  the  fatal  overthrow  of  Wagram, — 
as  by  its  failure,  we  decided  the  negotiations  of 
Presburgh,  and  made  the  peace  of  Vienna. 

On  referring  to  the  events  of  these  great  wars, 
carried  on  successively  by  the  three  Continental 
Powers,  from  the  year  1 805  to  1 809,  we  find  in  the 
absence  of  all  counter-action  to  French  intrigue,  the 
very  source  of  the  French  military  successes.  Every 
where  tke  neutral,  or  rather  secondary  Court,  has 
been  kept  at  bay,  until  its  determinations  and  its 
acts  would  prove  alike  insignificant  j  and  until  its 
turn  should  come  to  be  devoured.  But  though 
Britain  may  not  always  have  an  army  to  bring  for- 
ward., as  her  contribution  to  the  common  stock.,  she 

i  2 
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ought  neve*  at  least  to  let  go  the  diplomatic  ba- 
lance. 

If  the  vices  and  infirmities  of  the  Continental 
Courts  be  the  foundation  on  which  our  natural 
enemy  erects  the  fabric  of  his  triumphs,  are  these 
instruments  of  negotiation  less  within  our  reach  ? 
And  if  English  Ministers  perpetually  fail,  through 
want  of  skill  to  use  them,  have  not  we,  the  people 
of  England,  a  right  to  punish  or  expel  these  Minis- 
ters ?  Suppose  a  British  officer  were  sent  on  any 
service,  on  which  his  antagonist  could  only  meet 
him  with  an  equal  force,  what  excuse  would  be  made 
by  that  officer  or  his  friends,  (unless  those  friends 
were  in  the  Cabinet,)  for  the  total  failure  of  the  ser- 
vice so  entrusted  to  him  ?  Had  Lord  Wellington, 
instead  of  beating  all  the  French  Marshals,  under 
every  disadvantage  of  circumstance,  and  dispropor- 
tion of  means,  suffered  himself  to  be  defeated  but  in 
a  single  instance,  what  an  outcry  would  have  been 
raised  against  this  gallant  and  admirable  soldier? 
How  would  the  walls  of  Parliament  itself  have  rung 
with  motions  for  inquiry  ?  Now  pursue  this  analogy 
into  the  Jield  of  negotiation.  There  are  only  two 
modes  of  influencing  foreign  States  :  by  persuasion, 
and  by  arms.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  combat  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  machi- 
nations of  her  enemy,  no  less  than  his  force.  The 
question  why  we  have  not  an  army  in  Portugal,  or 
an  army  in  the  North,  is  much  more  easily  answered, 
than  why  we  have  not  a  successful  agent  in  quarters 
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equally  inaccessible  to  the  French  troops  and  to 
our's,  though  closely  allied  to  our  interests.     If  oar 
cause  be  good,  and  not  overwhelmed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  hostile  force,  we  have  a  right  to  know  why 
it  is  not,  in  every  instance,  successfully  managed  by 
our  Ministers.     A  responsibility  beyond  all  com- 
parison heavier  than  that  which  attaches  upon  any 
military  man,  whose  means  are  only  equal  to  his 
enemy's,  rests  upon  an  English  negotiator  of  the 
present  day,  who  is  defeated  by  a  Frenchman  in  any 
fair  diplomatic  object-     A  French  Ambassador  to 
one  of  the  superior  Courts,  in  furthering  the  projects 
of  his  master,  has  to  change  the  very  colour  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  to  fight  against  the  human  senses. 
The  interest  of  all  the  States  upon  the  Continent  is 
directly  adverse  to  that  of  France,  whose  acknow- 
ledged ends  require  that  she  should  enslave  them  j 
whilst  it  may  be  considered  as  united  with  that  of 
England,  whose  happiness  is  peculiarly  and  specifi- 
cally founded  on  their  peace,  their  wealth,  and  pros- 
perity.   When  we  see,  therefore,  a  Power,  linked  by 
every  tie  of  interest  and  common  sense,  to  the  cause 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies — a  Power  whose  being 
hangs  by  a  single  chain,  by  her  means  of  resisting 
the  schemes  and  aggressions  of  Buonaparte — when 
such  a  Power,  at  a  period  most  favourable  for  her 
final  relief  from  bondage,  relaxes  all  connection  with 
those  whom  nature,  necessity^  and  opportunity,  have 

marked  out  for  friends — and  throws  herself  into  th» 

. 

.arms  of  a  common  persecutor — I  say,  there  is  primd 
facie  ground  for  accusation  against  that  Cabinet,  in 
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whose  hands  we  have  lost  our  weight  amongst  na- 
tions ;  and  through  whose  neglect,  imbecility,  or  dis- 
credited character,  the  counsels  and  representations 
which  belong  to  this  country,  have  failed  of  being 
efficaciously  enforced. 

If  a  lawyer  were  to  lose  almost  every  cause,  in 
which  law,  and  reason  too,  were  manifestly  with  him, 
— what  would  be  the  fate  of  his  professional  name  ? 
Would  his  unfortunate  clients  continue  to  employ 
him  ?  But  the  "  Jury  perhaps  were  fools  and  not  to 
u  be  convinced  !"  What  ?  not  to  be  convinced  by  a 
well-paid  advocate,  with  truth  notoriously  on  his 
side !  How  then  could  his  antagonist,  with  no  wea- 
pons but  those  of  sophistry,  convince  them  ?  "  Yes, 
"  but  the  judges  were  knaves,  and  corrupted  by  our 
"  opponent."  Corrupted,  say  you  ?  To  betray  their 
own  obvious  interest !  then  surely  a  less  degree  of 
corruption  would  prevail  upon  them  to  consult  that 
interest.  Here,  however,  the  reformed  code  of  state 
sanctity  and  spiritual  economy  comes  in.  The  de- 
cease of  a  profligate  companion  is  a  good  memento 
morl;  so  the  Minister, 'touched  with  penitence  on 
the  death  of  his  Parliament,  cleanses  the  whole  system 
of  his  foreign  policy  from  the  pollutions  of  the  Secret 
Service  Fund,  which  he  reserves  to  carry  him  through 
the  purgatory  of  an  election, — an  embargo  is  laid  on 
bribery  at  all  the  outports, — and  while  the  Bank 
finds  negotiators  for  home  use, — Bibles,  missionaries, 
and  Martinets,  are  your  envoys  most  approved  for  ex- 
portation. 

Before  I  point  out  the  relevancy  of  these  hints  to 
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the  present,  or  rather  the  recent  circumstances  in 
which  our  Ministers  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  stood 
towards  each  other,  I  shall  briefly  illustrate  their 
meaning  through  a  reference  to  the  conduct  observed 
by  the  same  Ministers  (when  forming  the  Portland 
Cabinet)  towards  Russia.  Is  it  credible  that  after 
due  management  on  the  part  of  England,  Russia 
would  have  permitted,  in  the  teeth  of  her  obvious 
interests  and  welfare,  the  destructive  prostitution  of 
her  army  in  aid  of  France  ?  Russia,  without  raising 
a  single  recruit,  might  have  afforded  to  her  most 
valuable  neighbour  the  means  of  annihilating  her  in- 
veterate enemy.  Had  the  English  Ministers  sent  a 
man  of  any  talent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  the  mission 
could  not  have  failed ;  for  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
as  a  striking  fact,  that  Russia  gave  assurances  to  the 
Austrian  Court,  of  her  good  wishes  as  to  the  result  of 
a  contest,  in  which,  to  save  appearances,  under  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  she  was  forced  to  employ  an  army 
against  Austrian  Poland.  The  judgment  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Russia  were  here  in  unison  with 
the  best  interests  of  her  empire  ;  but  she  missed  what 
England  alone  is  qualified  to  give — the  encourage- 
ment of  an  honest  and  unsuspected  ally. 

So  many  seeds  of  dissention  are  scattered  amongst 
the  Continental  Powers,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
any  confederacy  against  France  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  its  origin,  unless  Great  Britain  shall  be  regarded 
by  all  its  members,  not  only  in  the  light  of  an  effi- 
cient party,  but  as  the  kernel  of  the  league,  and  its 
central  point  of  cohesion.  Prussia  has  long  had 
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grounds  of  jealousy  against  Sweden — Austria  against 
Prussia — and  Russia  against  them  all.  Nor  have 
these  habits  of  alienation  ceased  with  their  causes. 
To  England  alone  belongs  the  elevated  and  com- 
manding character,  of  having  a  common  interest 
•with  each  of  them,  in  those  points  on  which  they  all 
agree,  and  of  being  exempt  from  any  unjust  or 
suspicious  bias  as.  to  those  points  on  which  they 
severally  differ.  England  is  deeply  concerned  in 
the  prayer,  that  every  State  in  Europe  (France 
herself  not  excepted)  might  be  independent,  opulent, 
prosperous,  and  at  peace.  England  labours  in  her 
peculiar  calling,  when  she  ministers  to  the  arts  and 
enjoyments  of  mankind ;  fattening  on  the  healthy 
juices  which  they  circulate,  and  languishing  under 
all  thek  diseases.  Such  is  the  only  Power  not  neces- 
sarily liable  to  distrust,  when  she  seeks  to  fraternize 
with  surrounding  nations, — when  she  moderates  the 
ufiruly,  or  exhorts  the  timid,— or  proposes  to  their 
acceptance  her  own  magnanimous  policy,  leading  to 
some  mighty  and  meritorious  end. 

Thi^ subject-swells  to  such  an  unlooked-for  mag- 
nitude, that  I  must  break  off  the  consideration  of  its 
dark  and  threatening  features. 

- 
ys  VETUS. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

The  same  Subjtct  continued. — Reasons  assigned  by 
Foreign  Powers  for  now  excluding  England  from 
their  Confidence — and  abandoning  all  Efforts  at  a 
Coalition. 

SIR,  OCTOBER  19,  1812. 

,  IF, — to  borrow  an  allusion  from  the  passing  time,* 
— an  old  Member  of  Parliament,  resident  in  London, 
should  confide  to  a  very  civil  and  well-dressed 
Steward,  the  maintenance  of  his  election  interest  in 
a  distant  county,  "  the  path  of  your  duties/'  he 
would  tell  him,  "  lies  straight  before  you, — my 
"  cause  and  that  of  my  neighbours,  are  the  same, — 
"  nor  has  their  confidence  ever  yet  been  withdrawn 
"from  me.  I  have  been  just  and  beneficent  in  all 
"  the  transactions  of  life ; — my  honour,  except  in. 
"  one  instancep  where  you  yourself  disgraced  me, 
"  has  never  been  tarnished. 

"  It  is  true,  I  am  said  to  havdsuffered  from  com- 
"  mercial  speculations ;  but  it  fe  the  extent  of  my 
u  charities  which  has  plunged  me  into  debt.  I  have 
"  toiled  and  bled  for  the  community.  I  have  Ebe- 
"  rally  paid  the  services  of  others,  but  never  sold 
"  my  own.  I  have  endeavoured  to  approve  myself 
*'  a  faithful  trustee — a  generous  patron— and  a  warm 

*  The  General  Election. 
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"  friend.  The  reliance  I  have  been  once  more  per- 
"  suaded  to  place  upon  you,  leads  me  to  hope  that 
"  you  will  properly  impress  these  well-known  truths 
"  upon  the  world ;  and  it  rests  with  you  alone  to 
"  take  care,  that  no  malignant  and  inveterate  foe  to 
"  my  house,  shall  disturb  the  harmony  between  me 
"  and  my  constituents,— much  less  win  them  over, 
"  to  espouse  his  cause."  With  these  instructions, 
and  many  more  which  were  implied,  the  servant 
enters  on  his  office.  At  the  next  great  trial  of  poli- 
tical strength,  his  employer,  with  the  deepest  morti- 
fication, finds  out  that  all  his  fairest  hopes  are  dis- 
appointed,— that  through  the  negligence  or  folly  of 
this  worthless  agent,  his  friends  have  been  estranged, 
— his  neighbours  debauched, — his  services  forgotten, 
—and  their  common  interests  ruined.  A  swindler, 
with  an  officer's  coat  upon  his  back,  has  availed 
himself  of  the  imbecility  of  this  unfaithful  steward, 
and  fraudulently  carried  the  election.  To  what  eter- 
nal ignominy  must  this  ill-fated  wretch  be  exposed ! 
Where  hide  his  head  from  the  indignation  of  an  in- 
jured master !  from  OUR  indignation,  Sir,  and  that 
of  our  injured  Sovereign !  The  Prince  Regent  of 
these  Realms,  and  we,  hts  people,  are  the  masters 
whose  confidence  has  been  thus  abused.  The  nations 
of  Germany  are  our  alienated  neighbours ; — the 
successful  swindler,  Buonaparte  himself; — the  worth- . 
less  Steward,  these  inefficient  Ministers ! 

I  shall  bring  the  conduct  of  the  Clerks  who  govern 
us,  directly  to  the  test  of  the  following  maxim, 
which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,; 
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—that  a  nation  may  be  disgraced  by  mean  and  feeble 
diplomacy,  no  less  than  by  a  defeat  on  the  ocean,  or 
in  the  field, — and  that  as  the  voice  of  Parliament  is 
always  raised  on  the  management  and  result  of  an 
unfortunate  campaign,  so  should  inquiry/  and 
punishment,  if  deserved,  follow  the  failure,  or 
omission,  of  an  important  embassy. 

The  pride  and  national  exertions  of  England  have, 
until  of  late,  been  absorbed  by  her  navy.  Her  pre- 
sent great  army  arose  from  the  fear  of  being  in- 
vaded, and  has  already  taught  Napoleon  to  repent 
his  demonstrations  at  Boulogne.  Officers  were  not 
wanting — for  Moore  had  yet  escaped  the  machina- 
tions of  his  cold-blooded  enemies — and  the  genius 
of  Wellington  was  in  its  morning  splendour.  But, 
our  Officers,  like  our  Ambassadors,  were  mostly 
taken  at  random,  or  selected  from  scandalous  mo- 
tives ;  so  that  British  Generals  and  British  Negotia- 
tors were  equally  the  scorn  of  the  Continent.  But 
the  punishment  of  Whitlocke  was  an  incomplete  re- 
tribution ;  and  the  censure  cast  upon  Dalrymple  an 
instance  of  misdirected  zeal.  The  agents  of  our 
calamities  were,  in  both  cases,  seized  on,  that  the 
authors  might  get  off  with  impunity.  Had  the 
Ministers  who  brought  these  personages  into  action, 
been  arraigned  and  chastised  for  the  gross  unfitness 
of  their  choice,  it  would  have  gone  far  towards 
amending  the  entire  character  of  our  diplomatic,  no 
less  than  of  our  military  operations.  But  if  the  treaty 
of  Cintra,  which  set  at  liberty  a  few  thoif>'  -1 
Frenchmen,  were  stigmatised  so  severely  by 
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British  Parliament,  what  measure  of  opprobrium  is 
due  to  those  negotiators,  through  whose  incapacity 
the  aid  of  10O,OOO  Austrians  has  been  lost  within 
the  present  year,  to  England  and  her  allies, — or,  in 
other  words,  added  to  the  French  conscription, — 
and  the  services  of  50,OOO  Swedes  rendered  neutral 
and  nugatory  in  the  contest  ?  This  is  a  feature,— not 
quite  a  new  one, — but  an  aggravated  feature  of  our 
Ministerial  policy.     Austria  hitherto,  in  most  ques- 
tions between  England  and  France,  had  considered 
herself  as  our  natural  ally.     The  old  Governments 
of  Europe,  since  the  French  revolution,  have  all 
spofcen  of  England  as  a  common  friend,  but  acted 
towards  her  as  a  common  enemy !    Is  there  here  no 
ground  for  scrutiny  into  the  species  of  intercourse 
which  our  Cabinet  has  maintained,    if  they  have 
maintained  any,  with  these  Governments  ? 
-    Russia,  instead  of  destroying  Buonaparte  in  18O9, 
Assisted  the  tyrant  to  rob  and  humble  the  House  of 
Austria.     Where,  then,  was  English  interference? 
where  the  diplomacy  of  Mr.  PeicevaPs  Administra- 
tion ?  Austria  has  had,  now,  in  1812,  the  means  of 
effecting  what  Prussia  might  have  done  in  1 805^— 
what  Austria  herself  might  have  done  the  year  fol- 
lowing,— what  Russia  ought  to  have  been  induced 
to  do,   and  the  English  Ministers  impeached  for 
omitting  to  do,  in  18Q9.     In  the  same  year  of  1809^ 
the  Court  of  Vienna  plunged  into  a  war  with  France* 
— a  war  for  Austrian  objects,*— without  reference  or 
relation  to  foreign  States,  but  abundantly  demon* 
strative  of  the  warmth  of  her  feelings,  where  the 
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question  Is  as  to  the  facility  of  exciting  her  against 
Buonaparte,  She  lost,  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  a 
part  of  Galicia,  and  was  wh@lly  cut  off  from  the 
Adriatic — suffering  a  sensible  addition  to  her  in- 
juries, though  little  or  no  immediate  deduction  from 
her  strength.  Are  we,  then,  to  presume,  that  as 
her  injuries  have  increased,  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
has  diminished  ?  But  she  entered  upon  the  war  of 
I8O9,  when  Russia  was  an  avowed,  though  I  admit, 
a  languid  confederate  with  France.  In  1812  the 
whole  force  of  Russia  is  embodied  and  in  action 
against  France.  Yet  Austria  declines  the  certain 
and  zealous  aid  of  Russia  against  the  same  enemy, 
whom,  when  reinforced  by  a  Russian  army,  the 
same  Austria  in  the  year  1809,  encountered  with 
alacrity,  and  alone!!  Success  in  the  former  case  was 
more  than  precarious;  yet  Austria  rushed  to  the 
combat.  In  the  present  case  it  would  not  be  pre- 
carious ;  yet  she  enrols  herself  amongst  the  feudal 
appendages  of  her  Oppressor! 

Is  this  political  paradox  no  ground  for  inquiry 
into  its  causes  ?  Is  this  frightful  departure  by  the 
House  of  Austria  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
human  conduct,  no  sufficient  motive  with  us,  its 
victims,  for  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  its  authors  I 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  events  which  have  already 
keen  enumerated,  namely,  the  treacherous  disclo* 
sures  of  1806,  and  the  perverse  madness  of  the 
Scheldt  expedition,  had  thrown  such  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  any  amicable  intercourse  with  Austria, 
as  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  ablest  negotiator 
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living.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  agreed.  And 
whom  have  we  to  thank  for  these  impediments?-— 
whom  for  the  degradation  which  attends  them  r 
Whom,  but  these  very  Lords  Liverpool,  &c.  &c. 
who  have  stuck,  like  mud,  upon  the  palace-walls, 
until  they  fancy  themselves  part  of  the  edifice?  And 
shall  we  suffer  such  men  to  seek  protection  behind 
embarrassments,  arising  out  of  their  own  misdeeds? 
Shall  their  former  crimes  be  alleged,  in  palliation  of 
their  present  failures  ?  At  this  rate  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable offence  for  which  they  can  henceforth  be 
brought  to  justice;  for  sure  lam  there  is  not  one 
of  which  their  history  affords  not  the  example. 

But  I  recal  the  temporary  admission  of  this  doc- 
trine :  I  say,  that  little  more  than  twelve  months 
since,  the  House  of  Austria  was  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  reception  of  a  happier  policy;  and  might 
*have  been  confirmed  in  her  auspicious  temper,  had 
one  ray  of  wisdom  or  of  spirit  continued  to  animate 
the  Councils  of  Great  Britain.     This  is  my  accusa- 
tion  against   the  present  Ministers, — broad,  plain, 
and  intelligible, — that  when  Austria  was  groaning 
tinder  the  consequences  of  French  injustice, — when 
she  had  given  repeated  proofs  of  the  most  lively 
sensibility  to  the  amount  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of 
her  grievances, — and  when   an    occasion  had  now 
arisen,  on  which  they  might  be  redressed  at  a  single 
blow, — hurling  upon  their  origin  a  safe  and  inevit- 
able  vengeance, — she   buries  herself  in   the   dust 
under  Napoleon's  feet,  and  deliberately  helps  him 
to  the  subjugation  of  her  only  Continental  Ally,-— 
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her  only  independent  neighbour.  This  charge  I 
bring  against  the  English  Ministry — against  them 
exclusively.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  England  ought  to 
exercise  a  supreme  dominion  in  every  European 
Cabinet  ?  No :  but  because  the  nature  of  English 
greatness  renders  her  an  object  of  jealousy  to  none, 
and  of  reverence  to  all ; — because  Great  Britain  is 
the  only  State  on  earth  whose  military  power  is 
essentially  so  contracted,  and  the  ascendancy  of  her 
national  character  so  diffused,  as,  in  spite  of  the 
weakest  or  most  profligate  Minister,  to  command 
the  faith  of  foreign  nations; — because  few  English 
Secretaries,  however  devoid  of  principle,  dare  betray 
the  Majesty  of  English  honour ; — because,  when  the 
three  first  Courts  upon  the  Continent,  not  long  ago, 
refused  to  listen  to  each  other,  on  a  subject  of 
universal  import,  they  afterwards  unanimously  en- 
tertained the  same  proposition,  when  proceeding 
from  England  as  a  mediator; — because  it  was  well 
known  at  Vienna  during  the  summer  of  1811,  that 
there  had  lately  subsisted  an  interchange  of  friendly 
communications  between  the  two  Courts.  What, 
then,  has  become  of  this  incipient  intercourse? 
What  has  frozen  the  current  of  this  harmony? — Here 
was  a  tide  that  would  have  "  rolled  on  to  fortune." 
— It  is  dried  up  for  ever.  Some  facts  will  appear 
before  I  close  these  observations,  illustrative  of  the 
prospects  which  await  the  empire,  whilst  in  the 
hands  of  Lords  Eldon,  Liverpool,  and  Bathurst. — 
Good  God!  What  untold  miseries  may  yet  fall  upon 
our  children,  from  the  transgressions  and  omission? 
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of  which  these  men  have  been  guilty  during  twelve 
irrecoverable  months!-  It  is  our  right  and  duty  to 
search  to  the  bottom  for  their  overtures,  or  no-over- 
tures, to  the  Emperor  Francis.  But  it  is  mere 
justice  to  that  Sovereign  to  state,  that  he  has 
evinced  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  household 
*c  Gods,"  "  Penates  mceret  ineptos" — how  incapable 
they  are  of  deliberation  or  of  action — how  imbecile, 
how  perishable — how  openly  they  are  ridiculed  by 
the  Court  which  employs,  and  renounced  by  the 
people  who  endure,  them. 

England  requires  only  fair  play,  to  become  the 
lever  of  the  European  world.  But  the  more  for- 
midable the  powers  of  this  superb  machine,  the 
more  vigorous  should  be  the  hand  that  aspires  to 
ipove  it — the  more  acute  the  eye  that  would  antici- 
pate and  direct  its  operations.  The  great  Lord 
Chatham,  whose  birth  was  premature  by  half  a 
century,  would  have  seized  the  true  genius  of  times 
like  these.  The  Statesman,  who  declared  that  "  not 
"  a  shot  should  be  fired  in  Europe,  without  his 
"  permission" — he  it  was  who  could  measure  the 
eminence  on  which  an  English  Minister  plants  his 
foot.  But  fortune  consigned  him  to  a  pigmy  age, 
whose  events,  compared  with  those  which  we  have 
witnessed,  were  molehills  at  the  base  of  a  volcano — 
were  inversely  as  the  minds  by  which  they  have 
been  encountered  or  produced.  The  eagle-eye  of 
Chatham  would  have  pierced  at  one  glance  from 
the  source  to  the  remotest  range  of  English  power : 
it  would  have  traversed  unerringly  the  space  whichr 
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Great  Britain  ought  to  fill  with  her  councils,  her 
influence,  and  her  arms:  he  was  fitted  to  act  upon 
the  noble  policy  which  he  recommended ;  nor  would 
he  have  equivocated  and  shuffled  under  the  respon- 
sibility which  pressed  upon  him,  had  the  natural 
allies  of  England  unsheathed  the  sword  to  the  over- 
throw of  English  interests — or  become  the  slaves  of 
that  pernicious  tyranny,  v;hich  stood  pledged  to 
their  common  downfall.  Let  me  ask  forgiveness  of 
a  great  man's  memory,  for  suffering  this  pious  apos- 
trophe to  sink  into  a  contrast  which  disgraces  and 
profanes  him. 

There  is  but  one  defence  for  the  present  Minis- 
ters :  let  them  fairly  lay  before  Parliament  the  steps 
which  they  have  taken  with  foreign  States,  to  make 
good  the  footing  already  prepared  for  them.  They 
cannot  plead  policy — they,  at  least,  cannot  plead 
honour.  This  occasion  is  the  reverse  of  1805-6. 
Ministers  were  then  blamed  for  rashly  stimulating 
Austria;  and  meanly  published  documents  indica- 
tive of  her  voluntary  zeal.  We  now  charge  them 
with  not  rousing  Austria — because  the  crisis  is  one 
in  which  the  action  of  Austria  would  have  been 
decisive.  The  proofs  of  her  backwardness,  there- 
fore, will  be  propitiatory  offerings  at  the  footstool  of 
her  master's  throne. 

When  a  considerable  outcry  existed  in  England 
against  the  ineffectual  measures  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
late  Ambassador  to  Spain — the  late  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs — (his  name  I  know  is  wormwood) 
came  boldly  forward  to  present  the  testimonials  of 
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his  own  and  his  country's  honour.  "  Here  are  the 
"  papers  of  my  Spanish  Embassy — here  the  vouchers 
"  that  an  English  Minister  has  performed  his  duty 
"  to  the  Sovereign  who  sent  him,  and  to  the  nation 
"  to  which  he  was  deputed."  What  was  the  conse- 
quence I  The  blame  rested  where  it  ought — on  the 
Spanish  Government :  and  the  Opposition,  with  the 
candour  of  English  gentlemen,  were  more  liberal 
than  his  colleagues  in  their  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
Ambassador. 

But  how,  we  shall  be  asked,  would  you  have 
played  upon  the  interests  of  Austria  ?  How  upon 
her  feelings  ?  How  overcome  the  fear  of  France  ? 
How  inspired  the  hope  of  victory  ?  All  must  be 
modelled,  I  answer,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment ;  but  under  the  state  of  things,  to  which 
the  public  have  had  access^  my  course  might,  pos- 
sibly, have  been  as  follows  : 

If  Austria  were  to  answer  our  recommendation  of 
interference  against  France,  by  alleging  that  she  had 
no  pretence  for  meddling  in  a  Polish  war,  since 
Buonaparte  had  guaranteed  to  her  the  full  possession 
of  Gallicia — she  might  be  reminded  that  the  same 
Buonaparte  had,  on  an  occasion  precisely  similar, 
pledged  himself  by  an  equally  solemn  guarantee,  that 
Lithuania  should  for  ever  belong  to  Russia:  but  that 
the  instant  his  temporary  purpose  was  answered,  he 
turned  short  round, — "  Oh,  Poland  must  be  free, 
"  and  Lithuania  is  a  part  of  Poland."  This  was  an- 
nounced within  these  six  months,  as  the  object  of 
the  second  Polish  war.  Can  Austria,  then,  doubt, 
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that  her  Gallician  provinces  will  be  the  stake  or 
price  of  another  Polish  war,  as  the  provinces  of 
Prussia  and  Russia  successively  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  the  first  and  second  ?  I  will  say  nothing  to 
Austria  about  magnanimity,  generosity,  or  justice, 
since  we  must  not  speak  the  dead  languages  at  Court. 
I  will  not  tell  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  he  got  pos- 
session of  Gallicia  by  the  basest  wickedness ;  and, 
therefore,  that  he  ought  not  to  keep  it  if  he  could : 
No ;  but  I  tell  him,  that  he  cannot  keep  it  if  he 
would  ; — that  if  he  now  take  part  with  France  in  her 
invasion  of  Russia,  he  exasperates  the  feelings  of  his 
Gallician  subjects  against  himself — since  he  with- 
holds from  them  the  name  at  least  of  that  liberty, 
which  he  fights  to  communicate  to  the  rest  of  the 
Polish  nation  ;  thus  ensuring  the  future  readiness  of 
the  former,  to  join  the  allied  standards  of  Buona- 
parte and  of  the  Poles,  in  what  will  soon  be  deno- 
minated the  third  Polish  war. 

The  days  are  past  when  Alexander  might  have 
closed  the  book  of  destiny  upon  Poland,  by  pro- 
claiming himself  her  Sovereign.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  Polish  nobility, — an  ostentatious,  haughty, 
and  unreflecting  race, — assert,  that  the  malcontents 
would  have  been  cheaply  conciliated,  by  making 
the  mere  title  of  King  of  Poland  an  integral  addition 
to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Russia.  Where  there 
exists  no  attachment  to  an  hereditary  Sovereign, 
•allegiance  is  a  faint  and  fleeting  spirit.  An 
elective  monarchy  is  a  ready  field  for  usurpation, 
since  it  is  easy  to  create  affections,  where  there  ar£ 
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Aone  to  eradicate.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  it  is 
therefore  probable,  might  once  have  tranquillized 
the  Polish  nation  :  but  that  Princely  superstition, 
Called  etiquette,  interfered ;  and  some  fine  feeling 
towards  the  Court  of  Berlin,  has  cost  him  the  sove- 
reignty of  Poland. 

The  Poles,  having  been  rescued  from  the  Russian 
yoke,  have  now  no  terror  but  the  yoke  of  France. 
Austria  cannot  retain  what  she  has ;  much  less  can 
Russia  recover  what  she  has  lost.  Austria,  taking 
up  arms  against  the  Russians,  lays  both  at  the  mercy 
of  France.  Austria,  taking  up  arms  with  Russia 
against  France,  for  the  restoration  to  the  former 
of  her  Polish  provinces,  has  to  contend  not  with 
France  alone — but  with  the  population  of  Poland 
leagued  against  that  restoration.  Here  is  a  com- 
pound difficulty.  Now,  to  catch  the  full  benefit  of 
this  unparalleled  crisis,  Austria  should  have  been 
beforehand  with  events.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
was  no  less  than  this :  how  to  insulate  the  cause  of 
Buonaparte — how  to  detach  the  people  of  Poland 
from  France,  and  to  secure,  if  not  their  active  aid, 
at  least  their  firm  neutrality.  Austria  should  have 
been  taught  to  spurn  at  the  hollow  and  frivolous 
guarantee  of  Gallicia — of  Gallicia,  which  she  never 
can  preserve.  On  England,  then,  devolves  the 
splendid  office  of  uniting  with  the  Empires  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  in  the  execution  of  a  solemn  act, 
guaranteeing  to  the  world  the  independent  Sovereignty 
of  undivided  Poland.  The  allied  Empires  would 
surrender  nothing  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  main* 
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tain.  England  would  gloriously  compensate  the 
crime  of  her  former  apathy.  Fourteen  millions  of 
an  enfranchised  people  would  look,  not  to  France, 
who  has  an  interest  in  their  military  slavery,  but  to 
England,  who  has  a  lasting  interest  in  their  freedom, 
their  opulence,  and  prosperity,  as  the  natural  guar- 
dian of  these  recovered  blessings  ;  and  Napoleon 
would  not  only  be  foiled  at  his  own  weapons,  but 
caught  in  his  own  snare. 

Austria,  it  will  be  said,  however,  has  in  this  case 
no  indemnity  for  Gallicia.  Such  an  objection  ad- 
mits of  two  answers.  First,  that  the  term  indemnity 
supposes  a  willing  sacrifice  ;  whereas  I  have  insisted, 
that  the  present  sacrifice  is  of  an  object,  which  can- 
not by  possibility  be  preserved.  Secondly,  we  may 
refer  for  compensation  to  the  absolute  ruin,  in  which 
a  vigorous  effort  on  the  side  of  Austria  would  plunge 
the  army  of  Buonaparte!  But  I  will  go  further:— 
supposing  the  power  of  France  to  survive  the  fate 
both  of  her  army  and  of  her  chief, — is  there  no 
quarter  where  the  power  of  England  might  be  felt, 
in  restoring  the  fortunes  of  Austria  ?  no  provinces 
for  which  the  guarantee  of  England  might  be  deem* 
ed  a  sufficient  security  ;  and  which  would  prove  an 
abundant  recompense  for  what  was  lost  in  Poland  ? 
Look  at  the  Adriatic,  from  Venice  to  Cattaro.  The 
separation  of  these  coasts  from  the  Austrian  empire^ 
has  done  it  more  injury  than  half  of  Poland  would 
repay.  The  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  the  only  mari- 
time frontier  within  the  reach  of  Austria, — the  only 
channel  through  which  her  wants  can  be  supplied, 
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or  the  produce  of  her  industry  exported, — or  through 
which  any  direct  relation  of  mutual  advantage  can 
be  established  with  Great  Britain.  Were  Austria 
to  remain  insulated  for  half  a  century,  her  popula- 
tion would  become  like  that  of  Russia  at  this  mo- 
ment, semi-barbarous,  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Suppose  the  islands  on  the  N.  E.  of  the 
Adriatic  were  strongly  garrisoned  by  Austrian  sol- 
diers, and  protected  by  a  squadron  of  British  ships  ; 
could  France  maintain  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  Dal- 
jnatias  ?  Could  she  restrain,  in  any  sensible  degree, 
the  commerce  between  England  and  the  Austrian 
States  ?  The  ports  of  Venice,  of  Trieste,  and  of 
Ragusa,  might  be  brought  within  the  immediate 
action  of  our  invincible  navy.  These  ports  are  to 
Austria  beyond  all  price  ;  and  it  is  ever  most  de- 
sirable for  the  natural  allies  of  England,  that  the 
seat  of  their  hostilities,  as  well  as  of  their  strength, 
should  be  drawn  into  contact  with  the  ocean.  This, 
of  itself,  may  be  pronounced  no  mean  indemnity  for 
the  prudent  sacrifice  of  Poland. 

But,  is  it  conceivable,  that,  in  case  of  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Austria,  the  Tyrolese  would  re- 
main in  subjection?  the  loyal  and  glorious  Tyrolese, 
-—an  everlasting  reproach  to  the  worthless  Princes 
whom  they  served, — for  their  pitiful  defence,  and 
for  their  base  abandonment!  The  Tyrol,  if  not  again 
ungratefully  and  ignominiously  given  up,  would  be  a 
"  mailed  steel"  to  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  Its  mountains  compose  a  fortress,  suffer- 
ing no  dilapidation  from  time, — its  brave*inhabitants 
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a  garrison,  which  drains  no  subsistence  from  the 
treasury.  A  single  spark  would  set  on  fire  each 
teeming  hill ;  and  warm,  whilst  it  shone  upon,  the 
Swiss,  the  Italian,  and  the  German.  Here  Austria 
enjoys  a  second  indemnity,  for  a  province  which  she 
can  no  longer  retain.  The  countries  on  the  Adriatic 
would  make  her  situation  prosperous, — the  Tyrol, 
confident  and  commanding. 

Though  by  no  means  called  upon  to  commit  my 
judgment  on  these  questions,  I  have  sketched  the 
outline  of  a  class  of  measures,  applicable  only  to  the 
South  of  Europe.      The  possible  errors  of  such   a 
policy  are  less  a  subject  of  regret,  because  if  the 
present  Administration  should  exist  for  a  century, 
no  extensive  plans  of  any  kind  will  be  either  adopted 
or  discussed !  "  Parvos  parva  decent." — The  system 
on  which  I  have  expatiated  is  peculiarly  devoid  of 
charms  for  official  eyes — being  simple  and  generous, 
— consistent  and  attainable, — with  little  scope  for 
intrigue  in  the  means — with  no  suspicion  of  impurity 
in  the  ends — discarding  pretexts — bedded  on  prin- 
ciples— vigorous  in  its  character — and  lasting  in  its 
results.     But  the  season  for  any  new  course  of  po- 
licy, or  even  for  the  old  policy  of  darning  up  de- 
ficiencies with  expedients,  passes  like  a  dream  from 
before  us.     If  the  empire  of  Alexander  were  to  live 
through  the  year,  something  might  yet  be  effected 
before  the  renewal  of  hostilities  :  but  when  Buona- 
parte waves  his  iron  sceptre  over  twenty  millions  of 
Russian  subjects,  every  hour  must  weaken  the  fi*ame 
of  a  coalition,  of  which  Russia  is  to  form  a  consti- 
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tuent  part.  We  can  but  join  in  the  prayers  of  every 
good  man,  that  the  fears  of  every  wise  man  may 
be  unfounded. 

.  Passing  from  those  Councils  which  bear  down  the 
energies  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  channel  through 
which  they  are  now  connected  with  the  North  of 
Europe,  I  must  acquit  myself  of  entertaining  the  sha- 
dow of  disrepect  for  Lord  Cathcart.  /  know  him  to 
be  brave,  honourable,  and  humane, — wedded  to  his 
profession,  in  the  mechanism  of  which  he  is  a  perfect 
master,  and  far  from  unacquainted  with  such  of  its 
characteristics  as  may  be  learned  by  study.  After 
all  this,  I  must  express  my  doubts  how  far  his  Lord- 
ship is  qualified  for  the  station  of  a  Commander-in- 
Chief, — and  my  conviction,  that  few  men  in  the 
community  would  now  be  more  misplaced  than  Lord 
Cathcart,  as  .Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  a  post  for  which,  all  circumstances  consi- 
dered, he  is  only  better  fitted  than  the  Horse  he 
rides.  It  is  insinuated  by  a  Ministerial  writer,  though 
not  directly  asserted,  that  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  requested  the  presence  of  the  "  CONQUEROR 
"  of  ZEALAND  "  in  that  capital,  as  Ambassador,  in 
the  event  of  Lord  Wellesley  declining  the  office!! 
The  people  of  Russia  may  be  barbarians,  —  but 
Ministers,  only,  have  called  them  fools.  The  secret 
history  is  reported  to  be,  that  on  my  Lord  Sidmouth's 
accession  to  the  Cabinet,  the  insignificant  embassy 
to  that  petty  Court  was  pitched  upon  as  a  sinecure 
for  his  friend  Lord  Cathcart.  The  same  Ministerial 
writer  who  first  treated  with  clownish  and  drunken  ri- 
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dicule,  my  assertion  that  the  Emperor  Alexande"  had 
wished  for  the  presence  of  Lord  Wellesley  through- 
out the  war,  was  forced  at  length  to  swallow  the 
fact,  though  it  cost  him  a  few  wry  faces.  He  insi- 
nuates that  the  Noble  Marquis  was  designated, 
merely  as  "  Lord  Wellington's  brother."  A  meaner 
calumny  never  was  invented.  Glorying,  as  well  he 
may  do,  in  his  brother's  services, — let  Europe  an- 
swer, if  Lord  Wellesley  cannot  stand  upon  his  own. 
But  since  this  point  of  reputation  has  been  started, 
let  us  throw  out  one  or  two  more  facts — for 
Ministers  to  laugh  at — then  to  mangle — then 
admit : — 

1st.  Did  not  Bernadotte,  on  learning  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  resignation,  loudly  express  the  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  with  which  he  was  penetrated,  and 
repeatedly  declare  the  admiration  which  he  felt  to- 
wards that  Nobleman — for  his  enlarged  views — his 
comprehensive  genius — and  the  admirable  plans  he 
had  developed,  for  the  salvation  and  independence 
of  the  North  ?  The  proofs  of  this  statement  do  not 
rest  on  notoriety ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  appre- 
hension, that  Ministers  will  have  the  confidence  to 
.  deny  its  truth,  however  mortified  and  reluctant  they 
may  be  to  confess,  that  the  same  resignation  here 
lamented,  affords  a  key  to  the  subsequent  inactivity 
of  Sweden. 

2dly.  Have  not  the  Members  of  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  declared,  "  that  Lord  Wellesley9 s  resigna- 
"  tion  altered  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  and  de- 
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"  stroyed   the   confidence  of  Europe?" — Another 
horse-laugh,  I  hope,  from  these  mirthful  Ministers ! 

I  leave  them,  however,  and  their  obsequious 
scribes,  to  digest  these  matters  as  they  can— con- 
cluding with  a  single  observation — that,  except  in 
France,  not  a  man  upon  the  Continent — and  out  of 
the  present  Cabinet,  not  a  man  in  England — will 
behold  with  any  sentiments  but  those  of  deep  regret, 
that  illustrious  Statesman,  whose  partisan  I  am  called, 
unappropriated  to  his  country,  when  she  most  re^ 
quires  Ms  service. 

VETUS 
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LETTER  XV. 

Spain — Assumed  Identity  of  Ministers  with  Lord 
Wellington — Ministerial  Elucidations  of  the  Word 
"  practicability  " — Complimentary  Effusion  of 
Ministers  to  Vetus,  on  his  espousing  the  Cause  of 
Lord  JVellesley. 

SIR,  NOVEMBER  7,  1812. 

FROM  our  own  Revolution,  to  that  of  France, 
there  were  few  periods  at  which  the  immediate 
safety  of  England  could  with  justice  be  considered 
as  dependant  on  her  foreign  policy.  The  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  era  of  the  American  war,  are 
amongst  the  exceptions  to  this  remark.  Still,  the 
habits  of  our  Statesmen,  like  those  of  the  nation, 
were  founded  substantially  on  a  received  belief,  that 
the  balance  of  power,  the  great  aegis  of  the  Euro- 
pean commonwealth,  would  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  its  several  Members ;  that  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  could  be  affected  by  the  average  chances 
of  continental  warfare,  only  in  her  remote  and 
Contingent  interests ;  and  might  fairly  direct  the 
sum-total  of  her  vigilance,  to  those  domestic  dangers 
which  threatened,  from  time  to  time,  the  durability 
and  integrity  of  her  Constitution. 

The  sudden  growth  of  French  power  has  changed, 
in  a  moment,  the  nature  and  legitimate  object  of  her 
fears.  Every  soldier  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
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must  now  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  defence 
or  destruction  to  England;  and  the  relation  in  which 
she  stands  to  every  foreign  Court,  as  bearing,  vitally, 
on  her  existence. 

Entertaining  these  views  of 'the  pressing  impor- 
tance actually  assignable  to  our  exterior  policy,  I 
have  dwelt  with  much  earnestness,  in  two  preceding 
letters,  on  the  gloomy  and  lowering  surface  of  the 
Continent,  as  indicating  the  purposes  at  which  our 
negotiations  ought  to  have,  aimed,  arid  the  wretched 
weakness  with  which  they  have  recently  been 
conducted. 

From  the  diplomacy  of  Ministers,*  I  proceed  to 
their  warfare : — 

The  contest  in  the  Peninsula  here  arrests  the  eye. 
If  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  associates  insist  upon 
having  credit  for  sincerity  towards  the  Spaniards; 
and  of  having  yielded  to  the  cause  the  most  ample 
support,  of  which  they  felt  themselves,  or  believed 
this  country  to  be  capable  ;  I,  in  return,  claim  credit 
for  the  purity  of  my  own  conviction,  that  their  good- 
will towards  the  Spaniards  is  their  solitary  merit, 
and  that  they  have  utterly  failed  in  calling  forth  the 
resources  of  either  nation  to  their  natural  extent, 
or  in  applying  them  as  the  common  exigency  re- 
quired. 

For  a  fair  elucidation  of  this  momentous  question, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  refer  to  some  of  my  own 
former  statements,  and  to  the  flights  of  Ministers 
with  regard  to  them.  This  course  of  discussion,  it 
is  candid  to  premise,  if  essentially  conversant  with 
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political  measures,  will  involve  a  frequent,  though 
incidental,  reference  to  men;  and  thus  communi- 
cate a  personal  form,  to  observations  which  have 
principle  for  their  spirit  and  their  end. 

It  was  asserted  by  me,  in  a  former  letter,  that 
"  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  lost,  but  for  Lord 
"  Wellesley's  counsels; — that  they  were  again  (not- 
"  withstanding  the  wonders  of  Lord  Wellington's 
"  genius)  in  jeopardy  since  his  retreat  from  power; 
"  and  would  find  safety  only  in  his  return/' 

Ministers,  in  the  Courier,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
published  a  manifesto  against  some  of  my  remarks. 
To  the  above  quotation  from  Vetus,  No.  11.  they 
made  a  reply,  (vide  Courier,  Sept.  24,)  which  is 
divisible  into  two  branches; — 1st.  An  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate the  cause  of  Lord  Wellesley  from  that  of  his 
noble  brother.  2dly.  An  attempt  to  describe  the 
merits  of  both,  but  as  lights  reflected  from  the 
dazzling  lustre  of  that  Cabinet,  out  of  whose  hands 
it  was  the  fortune  of  one  to  escape,  as  it  is  still  the 
mortifying  duty  of  the  other  to  obey  them. 

1st.  The  Ministers  write  thus: — "  Only  observe 
"  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Wellington  in  a  parenthesis  ;" 
— "  Lord  Wellington  was  selected  by  that,"  (Mr. 
Perceval's,  now  Lord  Liverpool's)  "  Adrninistra- 
"  tion."  "  He  can  give  the  most  convincing  refu- 
"  tation  to  the  position,  that  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
"  in  jeopardy  since  his  brother's  retreat  from  power; 
"  and  we  shall  leave  it  in  his  hands: — He  will  disap- 
"  point  the  predictions  of  his  brother's  partisans,  as 
"  he  has  before  defeated  the  prophecies  of  his  bro- 
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"  therms  allies."  So,  then,  Ministers,  will  have  it 
imagined  that  they  are  identified  with  that  illustrious 
Officer;  and  that  his  brother's  admirers  are  persons 
inclined  to  detract  invidiously  from  our  prospects  of 
success  under  Lord  Wellington  ! !  Patience,  awhile. 
Yes,  Sir ;  securely  might  the  people  of  England  leave 
the  cause  of  Spain  in  "  the  hands  of  Lord  Welling- 
"  ton."  It  is  Ministers  who  will  not.  They  never  have 
so  left  it.  They  have  filched  it  out  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's hands, — they  have  held  it  in  their  own, — i 
and  are  to  this  hour  maintained  in  office,  solely  by 
his  rigid  sense  of  duty,  in  serving  under  men  who 
bave  notoriously  rejected  his  earnest  solicitations, — 
^counteracted  his  plans, — abridged  his  means, — and 
torn  from  his  grasp  the  very  fruits  of  his  most 
glorious  victories.  These  accusations  I  will  prove 
home. 

^  Lord  Wellington  was  selected  by  this  Administra- 
tion."— Stupid  effrontery !  Lord  Wellington  selected ! 
—Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  indeed,,  was  "  selected :" 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  was  "  selected." — Such  are  true 
and  characteristic  specimens  of  the  Ministerial 
choice.  Such  were  the  men,  specifically  marked  out, 
to  overlay  both  Lord  Wellington  and  Sir  John 
Moore!  And  after  those  pitiable  scape-goats  had 
served  to  deaden  the  fury  of  public  indignation, 
which  ought  to  have  lighted  on  their  patrons  ;  Sir 
John  Moore  was  left  to  perish  in  a  cause,  that  stage 
of  which  was  rendered  desperate  by  the  English 
fools  who  preceded,  and  by  the  Spanish  traitors 
who  controlled  him-  Already  employed  in  the 
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earlier  periods  of  the  contest,  Lord  Wellington, 
after  the  death  of  his  gallant  friend  at  Corunna^ 
could  hardly,  without  an  insult,  have  been  over- 
looked. 

"  He  (Lord  Wellington)  will  disappoint  the  pre- 
"  dictions  of  his  brother's  partizans,  as  he  has  al- 
"  ready,"  &fc.  This  passage  deserves  notice,  only 
from  the  class  of  Ministerial  efforts  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  melancholy  "  predictions  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
"  partizans "  apply,  (evidently  apply),  not  to  any 
possible  misapplication  of  Lord  Wellington's  talents, 
but  to  the  degree  of  support  which  he  receives  from 
Ministers,  and  to  the  means  which  they  leave  at  his 
disposal.  The  palpable  and  malignant  meaning  of 
these  words,  is  to  assist  a  project  long  since  con- 
ceived, and  to  confirm  an  insinuation  before  pro- 
pounded. Will  a  civilized  and  moral  nation  believe 
what  has  been  reported,  that  although  the  late 
Foreign  Secretary  resigned  his  seals,  because  he 
could  neither  prevail  upon  Mr.  Perceval's  Cabinet 
to  listen  with  common  respect  or  seriousness  to  the 
suggestions  of  our  Ambassador  at  Cadiz,  nor  procure 
from  the  hands  of  the  same  Cabinet  merely  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the  British  Chief  in  Portugal,— 
will  it  be  believed,  that  when  such  were  the  well- 
known  causes  of  his  resignation,  the  head  of  the 
generous  Government  from  which  he  had  seceded, 
wrote  letters  at  the  time  to  this  Chief  and  this  Am- 
bassador, Brothers  of  the  Minister  who  had  thus  de- 
voted himself  for  their  sakes, — discolouring  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  had  acted,  and  aiming  to  raise  a 
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party  against  him  in  the  breasts  of  his  own  family, 
who  owed  their  first  rise  in  life  to  his  protection, 
and  their  purest  happiness  to  the  reciprocation  of 
fraternal  confidence  and  esteem  ?  The  success  was 
such  as  the  undertaking  merited  ;  nothing  like  it 
will  be  again  resorted  to  ;  but  the  imps  of  falsehood 
are  now  put  in  motion,  to  adorn  defeated  wicked- 
ness with  the  garb  of  victory  and  of  truth. 

The  prediction  of  evil,  I  again  asseverate,  touches 
the  Minister,  and  mortally  too, — but  not  a  hair  on 
Lord  Wellington's  head  shall  be  waved  by  the 
breath  of  the  prophet.  If  hope  can  repose  on 
living  man,  it  is  on  the  genius  and  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Wellington.  His  are  the  deeds  which  no 
time  can  erase,  nor  envy  darken,  nor  blaze  of  lan- 
guage illuminate ; — his  the  full  enjoyment  of  those 
masculine  powers,  which  none  but  superior  minds 
call  forth  on  great  emergencies; — his  the  daily 
exercise  of  those  heroic  attributes,  of  which  a  single 
instance  in  a  single  life  is  the  sum  of  many  a  well- 
known  reputation.  Just,  humane,  and  generous, — ac- 
curate and  sagacious, — unshaken  by  suspense, — toler- 
ant of  opposition, — temperate  in  triumph, — of  im- 
movable fortitude, — of  daring  enterprize, — patient 
of  labour,- — and  fruitful  in  resource.  Such  is  the 
man,  who,  by  warding  off  the  stroke  of  destiny  from 
Spain,  has  found  for  Europe  a  breathing  time  of 
which  she  proves  herself  unworthy.  On  such  a  man, 
when  intervening  oceans,  or  decaying  centuries 
shall  seem  but  as  a  point, — the  eye  of  distant  gener- 
ations will  rest,  with  Marlborough  in  the  Temple 
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of  Victory, —and  with  Washington  in  that  of  Virtue,, 
But  it  is  the  lot  of  greatness  to  kindle  fires  pernici- 
ous to  its  own  welfare.  For  the  wonders  which  the 
British  Hannibal  has  achieved,  he  is  paid  by  a 
demand  of  impossibilities.  He  has  generated  a  new 
feature  in  the  military  map  of  Europe,  by  defending 
Portugal  against  superior  forces,  already  masters  of 
Spain.  He  has  encountered  and  destroyed  succes- 
sive hosts ;  reducing  the  shameful  inequality  of 
strength,  by  matchless  and  unthought-of  manoeuvres. 
He  has  wrenched  their  fortresses  from  the  centre 
of  surrounding  enemies;  and  insulated  the  respec- 
tive branches  of  an  army,  triple  in  number  to  his 
own.  He  has  incorporated  and  harmonized  reli- 
gions and  nations,  constitutionally  more  adverse  to 
each  other  than  to  the  common  enemy.  Yet  it  is 
because  he  sways  with  masterly  dominion  the  moral 
infirmities,  and  physical  powers  of  man, — because, 
after  healing  the  discords  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniard,  he  has  composed  the  feuds  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic, — a  mild  example  to  those  zealots  who 
prosper  by  exasperating  both; — because,  he  has 
taught  France  to  shrink  from  defeat,  and,  still 
more,  taught  England  that  it  was  possible  to  con- 
quer .\ — for  such  reasons  it  is  that  our  blessed  Mini- 
sters call  upon  him,  not  only  to  baffle  the  very 
flower  of  the  French  military  School,  and  to  blight 
the  armed  genius  of  Buonaparte's  Government,  but 
to  animate  the  stupefaction  of  his  own  employers ; 
— or,  in  return  for  the  -splendour  which  he  casts  on 
English  history,  bind  himself  to  share  their  disgrace. 
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From  such  an  evil  it  shall  be  my  willing  effort  to 
rescue  this  ornament  of  the  British  name — this 
guardian  of  a  grateful  country. 

Upon  the  second,  and  more  general  member  of 
the  subject,  Ministers  proceed  as  follows : — "  The 
"  counsels  that  influenced  our  conduct  in  the  Penin- 
"  sula,  were  the  counsels  of  the  Cabinet  to  which 
"  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Perceval  belonged ;  and 
"  certainly  Lord  Wellesley  has  no  more  claim  to 
"  merit  for  them  than  Mr.  Perceval.  We  have 
"  always  understood  that  no  Cabinet  ever  was  more 
"  completely  unanimous  than  the  late  Cabinet,  in 
'*  the  determination  to  push  the  exertions  of  the 
"  country  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent.  The 
"  Marquis,  while  he  was  in  the  Cabinet,  however 
"  his  Partisans  may  now  contend  that  he  thought 
"  it  perfectly  practicable  to  extend  their  plans,  did 
"  not  make  any  attempt  to  prove  such  practicabi- 
"  lity  to  others,  by  the  suggestion  or  production 
"  of  any  plan,  of  which  the  ^practicability  was 
"  not  upon  full  discussion  evident,  to  all  those  who 
"  were  equally  desirous  to  find  them  practicable, 
"  and  neither  disproved,  nor  even  denied  by  him- 
a  self.  If  this  assertion  be  contradicted,  shew  us 
"  the  plans  ;*  but  that  which  never  existed  cannot, 
Cf  we  apprehend,  be  easily  produced.  But  why  do 
"  his  Lordship's  partizans  assert  as  paramount  his 
"  claim  to  the  merit  of  that  policy  which  induced 
"  us  to  attempt  the  emancipation  of  Spain  and 

*  Some  of  the  plans  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  parts  of 
this  letter. — November. 
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"  Portugal?  It  was  adopted  under  the  Admimstra* 
"  tion  of  the  now  decried,  because  deceased,  Mr* 
"  Perceval.  The  counsels  and  policy  that  led  to 
<c  our  interference  in  the  Peninsula,  were  the  coun- 
"  sels  of  Mr.  Perceval,  acting  in  unison  with  the 
"  wishes,  the  hearts,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation; 
"  they  were  equally  the  counsels  of  wisdom  and 
"  virtue;  and  well  and  truly  does  the  Prince 
<c  Regent  describe  the  cause  of  Spain,  &c,  &c.  &c." 
— "  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  came  into  the 
"  Cabinet  after  our  policy  to  Spain  had  been 
"  decided  on, — after  Mr.  Perceval  had  persevered 
"  in  it  with  the  utmost  constancy  and  courage,—- 
"  amidst  all  the  attacks  and  obstacles  imposed  by 
"  the  new  Allies  of  the  Marquis.'*  Far  be  from  hie 
the  presumption  to  attack  these  courtly  sentences 
in  their  present  form.  Immersed  in  tautology,  con- 
tradiction, and  confusion,  they  set  at  defiance  every 
attempt  to  unravel  or  to  reconcile  them.  My  hum- 
ble commentary  must  take  for  its  clue,  the  order 
of  time  and  of  occurrences. 

1st.  The  "  counsels  and  policy  that  led  to  our 
"  interference  in  the  Peninsula,  were  the  counsels  of 
"  Mr.  Perceval,"  &c.  *  Mr.  Perceval  certainly  was 

*  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  cavil,  I  have  here  assumed  as 
a  fact  the  assertion  of  the  Ministerial  writer,  "  that  Mr.  Perceval 
"  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular 
"  troubles  ;"  though  this  assertion  robs  the  Duke  of  Portland  of 
his  precedence:  but  if  the  merit  of  suggesting  the  councils  then 
adopted  by  his  Grace,  as  head  of  the  Administration,  is  due  to 
another,— why,  I  demand,  is  that  other  to  be  found  in  the  person 
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Prime  Minister,  when  the  people  of  England  cried 
aloud  to  support  the  Spaniards,  in  their  nascent  strug- 
gle with  Buonaparte.  For  the  disposition  to  assist  the 
Peninsula,  therefore,  the  Ministers  of  that  day  merit 
precisely  the  same  degree  of  applause,  as  may  fairly 
be  claimed  for  every  peasant  in  the  British  islands, 
touched  in  all  his  national  sympathies,  by  a  conflict 
between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  But  the 
design  to  take  a  part  in  that  most  interesting  quar- 
rel, when  formed  by  a  Minister  of  State,  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  shadow  of  title  to  a  verdict,  at  the 
tribunal  of  virtuous  feeling.  It  is  liable  to  be  can- 
vassed on  mere  principles  of  calculation,  applied 
with  equal  rigour  to  the  political  end  proposed,  and 
to  the  means  brought  into  action  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Dear  to  every  honest  heart,  as  was  the  cause 
of  Spain  from  the  beginning,  no  English  Minister 
had  a  right  to  spill  one  drop  of  English  blood  upon 
her  soil,  without  first  defining  the  precise  object  for 
which  he  would  contend,  and  then  arranging  speci- 
fically the  measures  by  which  he  would  pursue  it. 
Where — on  such  grounds — shall  we  search  for  the 
merits  of  those  Ministers,  whose  subalterns  have  now 

of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  rather  than  m 
|hat  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  a  relative 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  by  affinity,  and  the  most  confidential 
sharer  in  his  inmost  thoughts  ?  Mr.  Canning,  is,  in  fact,  the. 
Statesman  who  has,  above  all  others,  except  the  Marquis  Welles- 
ley,,  with  whom  he  has  acted  in  conjunction,  entertained  the 
most  enlarged,  and  therefore  the  most  correct  ideas  of  the  Spanish 
contest,  and  of  our  capacity  to  extract  from  it  the  liberation  of 
Europe. 
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become  their  successors  ?  We  remember,  indeed,  a 
detached  expedition  against  Junot,  confided  in  chief 
to  Sir  Hew  Daliymple.  We  recollect  the  same  corps, 
subsequently  performing  an  expedition  by  land 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  ordered  to  advance,  and  then 
to  run  away  on  speculation,  without  once  ascertain- 
ing what  enemy  it  was  to  be  staked  against,  or 
whither  it  was  to  fly  for  refuge.  The  British  Minis- 
ters, instead  of  steadily  directing  their  own  force  to 
any  intelligible  end,  or  trying  to  influence  benefi- 
cially the  movements  of  the  Spaniards,  or  essaying 
the  introduction  of  any  principles  of  order,  into  the 
mass  of  public  anarchy,  were  driven  like  straws  before 
the  wind, — or  deafened  and  amazed  by  the  general 
uproar,  which  their  own  rashness  and  their  fears  had 
alternately  contributed  to  heighten.  Nay,  I  confess 
the  battle  of  Talavera  to  have  been  gained,  before 
the  late  Foreign  Secretary  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet : 
but  I  also  assert  that  exploit  to  have  been  the  per- 
sonal  and  peculiar  triumph  of  Lord  Wellington, 
without  the  most  distant  or  indirect  participation 
on  the  part  of  Ministers,  and  before  any  systematic 
plan  of  operations  had  been  digested  or  conceived 
bj/  them,  as  applicable  to  the  defence  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 

2dly.  The  "  Marquis  Wellesley  came  into  the 
"  Cabinet,  after  our  policy  to  Spain  had  been  de- 
"  cided  upon."  If  the  meaning  be,  that  our  saga- 
cious Ministers  had  resolved  to  plunge  our  troops 
into  Spain,  without  reflecting  what  good  was  tO'be 
done  there — to  what  extent  Great  Britain  was 
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ble  of  furnishing  assistance— how  far  the  Spaniards 
would  accept  that  assistance — what  was  to  be  its 
nature^ — and  after  embarking  in  the  war,  what  should 
be  the  object,  and  what  the  course  of  our  operations, 
• — if  all  this  be  denominated  our  "  policy  to  Spain," 
no  man  living  can  withhold  from  the  refuse  of  Mr. 
Perceval's  Cabinet,  the  exclusive  praises  with  which 
such  "  policy  "  has  been,  or  the  rewards  with  which 
if  ought  to  be,  attended  ; — nor  will  any  person  who 
respects  the  Noble  Marquis,  suppose  it  credible,  that 
he  could  have  held  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  at  the 
period  when  it  came  to  so  enlightened  a  decision. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Ministers  embarked  in  the 
Spanish  war,  without  the  most  remote  conception 
what  specific  purpose  it  ;was  to  answer—or  the  most 
vague  calculation  upon  the  sufficiency  of  those  means, 
or  upon  the  character  of  those  measures,  by  which 
any  given  purpose  could  be  executed.  From  a  crowd 
of  facts  which  will  occur  to  all  the  world,  in  support 
of  this  statement,  let  one  suffice. 

So  late  as  November,  1 809,  long  enough  after  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  the  Cabinet  had  literally  no  plan 
whatever  for  operations  in  any  part  of  the  Penin^ 
sula  ;  no,  not  for  Portugal  itself.  They  rested,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  whole  weight  upon  Lord 
Wellington  ;  requiring  from  his  Lordship  a  species 
of  opinions,  which  it  is  the  province  of  statesmen, 
riot  to  beg,  but  to  provide.  Lord  Wellington's  an^ 
swer  was  understood  to  have  been  delayed  expressly, 
until  after  he  should  have  examined  the  ground  near 
Lisbon  5  and  until  he  should  have  consulted  Lord  Wei* 
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lesley  at  Seville.  This  interview  at  Seville)  between  the 
brothers,  in  the  month  of  November,  180Q,  laid  the 
ground- work  of  the  only  regular  plan  for  British  co- 
operation in  the  Peninsula. 

Now  we  cannot  conscientiously  deny  that  Ministers 
judged  fairly  of  their  own  incapacity,  to  suggest  and 
complete  a  scheme  of  action  for  Great  Britain.  But 
who  shall  estimate  the  arrogance  of  the  new  preten- 
sion, which  claims  for  that  self-stigmatised  Cabinet, 
the  praise  of  originating  a  system  of  measures,  whose 
universal  spirit,  scale, and  form,  were  thus  abandoned, 
ab  initio,  to  another  ? 

This,  however,  was  only  the  introduction  to  their 
story.  We  agree  that  a  child  must  be  furnished  with 
a  nurse — and  a  dotard  with  a  rational  director.  We 
approve,  therefore,  of  a  feeble  Ministry  resorting  for 
advice  to  some  experienced  friend ;  and  of  their 
taking  upon  trust  the  rectitude  of  those  counsels, 
which  they  are  themselves  disqualified  from  suggest- 
ing. Let  us  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  a 
mockery,  not  a  merit,  to  adopt  a  plan,  and  then 
refuse  it  your  effectual  support.  To  demand  from 
Lord  Wellington  a  prospectus  of  military  policy, 
was  barbarous  trifling,  unless  Ministers  were  pre- 
pared to  bestow  upon  that  policy,  in  all  its  parts, 
and  in  all  its  consequences,  the  most  serious  and 
profound  consideration.  Far  more  would  the  pro- 
mise to  accept  such  a  plan,  without  pledging  them- 
selves to  act  upon  it  faithfully,  and  fully,  and  to 
enforce  the  measures,  as  well  as  to  endure  the 
sacrifices  essential  to  its  prosperous  result,  be  to 
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practise  upon  those  who  framed  it  a  scandalous 
delusion, — no  less  than  to  entail  upon  the  people 
who  were  exhorted  to  confide  in  its  efficacy,  and 
to  console  themselves  under  its  burthens,  a  dis- 
graceful mortification,  and  a  prodigal,  because  a  fruit- 
less, expense. 

The  spirit  of  the  proposition  thus  returned  to  Mi- 
nisters, must  appear  to  every  man  precisely  this  : — 
"  If  you  approve  the  plan  of  hostility,  by  which  a 
"  British  army,  under  a  British  officer,  is  to  be  con- 
"  centrated,  and  employed  in  one  powerful  exertion 
"  against  France,  you  must  make  up  your  minds  to  a 
"  vigorous  and  inflexible  prosecution  of  that  system 
c*  — since  to  adopt  it,  and  to  be  beaten  out  of  it,  were 
"  incomparably  worse,,  than  to  reject  it  as  imprac- 
"  ticable,  at  the  outset."  The  plan,  in  this  case, 
was  formally  accepted.  Let  us  next  inquire  how  it 
has  been  sustained, — not,  indeed,  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington, but  by  the  present  Cabinet,  who  would  fain 
associate  themselves  with  his  Lordship,  so  long  as  he 
may  prove  successful,  and  inhale  the  incense  scat- 
tered round  him  as  he  moves.  The  return  of  Lord 
Wellesley  from  his  Spanish  Embassy,  was  the  event 
\vhich  more  immediately  produced  the  concurrence 
of  Ministers  in  the  new  system,  and  which  gave  an 
ascertained  character  and  colour,  to  the  interference 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  war. 

There  are  two  words  in  the  English  language,  for 
which  the  present  Cabinet  have  long  betrayed  a  soft 
and  tender  predilection.  "  Intractable,"  is  an  epi- 
thet for  a  man  of  talents,  who  will  not  give  way  to 
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a  blockhead.  The  term  "  impracticable,"  is  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  countenanced,  or  recommended 
by  that  man  of  talents,  which  that  blockhead,  in  his 
jealousy,  will  not  adopt,  or  in  his  ignorance  knows  not 
how  to  accomplish.  The  first  of  these  adjectives,  in 
the  official  phraseology,  belongs  to  Lord  Wellesley's 
temper, — the  second  usually  designates  his  advice. 

When  the  French,  so  long  ago  as  in  1 809,  threaten- 
ed the  passage  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  key  to  the 
finest  provinces  in  the  south  of  Spain,  somebody  or 
other  is  said  to  have  recommended,  that  reinforce- 
ments  of  men,  ships,  &c.  should  be  forthwith  sent 
to  Cadiz.  This  was  at  once  declared  to  be  "  im- 
"  practicable ;" — but  the  enemy  advanced,  after 
forcing  the  Sierra,  and  the  supplies,  however  tar- 
dily,  were  sent. 

Early  in  the  year  1810,  and  within  a  few  months 
after  the  acceptance  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  above- 
mentioned  plan  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  doubts 
are  said  to  have  been  entertained  by  some  leading 
Ministers,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  con- 
test at  all!  and  their  aversion  to  have  been  strongly 
expressed,  towards  hazarding  any  fresh  troops  to 
Lord  Wellington.  This,  it  must  be  observed,  was 
at  the  actual  moment,  When  Massena  was  advancing 
with  80,OOO  men  against  the  frontier. 

Early  in  that  year,  it  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
posed, that  a  considerable  reinforcement  should  be 
sent  to  Lisbon }  which  was  pronounced  to  be  "  im- 
"  practicable."  The  British  General,  it  was  said, 
like  all  other  Generals,  <c  only  wanted  the  command 
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"  of  a  large  army!!  '  At  length,  late  in  autumn,  these 
ce  impracticable5'  troops  arrived; — but,  if  sent  when 
recommended,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  Lord 
Wellington  would  not  have  tamely  looked  on,  while 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  taken. 

When,  at  the  close  of  1810,  whilst  Massena  was 
In  front  of  the  British  lines,  a  pressing  recommen- 
dation was  made  for  reinforcements  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington, it  was  flatly  declared  to  be  "  impracticable.3* 
After  a  long  delay,  the  troops  were  embarked. 
Contrary  winds  then  set  in,  and  prevented  their 
sailing.  They  were  wanted  in  December, — they 
arrived  in  March.  Had  they  been  embarked  when 
originally  recommended,  they  would  have  escaped 
the  adverse  winds ; — had  they  arrived  when  origi- 
nally wanted,  Soult  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  capture  Badajos — a  point  of  vital  and  incalculable 
value — which  impaired  the  pursuit  of  Massena,  with 
every  subsequent  operation — and  which  it  cost 
eight  thousand  British  lives  to  retake. 

In  1810,  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  extend  the 
Portuguese  subsidy  from  one  to  two  millions ;  and 
this  at  the  very  pinch  and  crisis  of  the  struggle  ;  the 
thing  was  thrown  aside  as  "  impracticable."  In  the 
following  year,  though  our  finances  had  diminished, 
it  was  carried  .through  Parliament  by  acclamation. 
But  had  it  been  granted  when  first  proposed,  it 
would  have  saved  our  ally  from  being  overwhelmed 
with  debt, — enabled  her  Regency,  under  British 
guidance,  to  reform  and  invigorate  each  civil  and 
military  department, — and  preserved  the  Portuguese 
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army,  in  all  its  branches,  from  running  into  rapid 
and  irretrievable  decay. 

In  August,  1811,  amongst  various  arrangements, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  that  one-third  of  the 
subsidy  voted  by  Parliament,  should  be  paid  to  Por- 
tugal in  money.*  This  of  course  was  described  to 
be  "  impracticable."  About  the  same  period,  it 
was  likewise  requested  by  the  Portuguese,  that  a 
sum,  at  most  not  exceeding  one  million,  should  be 
given  or  lent  to  the  Government  of  our  Ally,  to 
clear  away  debts  and  embarrassments  incurred  by 
refusing  the  augmented  subsidy  in  1810, — and  to 
realize  the  reform  of  numberless  abuses,  multiplied 
through  the  same  cause.  It  was  rejected  as  wholly 
"  impracticable."  Abundance  of  money  was  then 
to  be  had  in  the  Peninsula, — where  a  loan,  on  Bri- 
tish credit,  could  have  been  effected  far  better  than 
in  England.  The  consequences  of  this  negativing 
system  will  be  explained  by  and  by.t 

*  It  is  very  little  known  to  the  world  at  large,  that  of  the  two 
millions  to  which  our  Portuguese  subsidy  nominally  amounts,  not 
more  than  about  400,000/.  is  paid  to  Portugal  in  money  ; — the  rest, 
as  it  is  called,  in  kind : — some  in  salt-beef,  exclaimed  against  by 
our  authorities  as  well  as  by  those  of  our  ally,  (it  was  a  common 
joke  in  the  army  to  call  it  a  salt-beef  subsidy) — some  in  salt-fish-— 
(never  used  at  all).  This  is  assisting  Portugal! 

f  The  dollar,  in  Portugal,  might  have  been  had  for  5s.  8d.  Go- 
vernment said  it  was  too  high  a  price — though  they  were  at  the 
same  instant  paying  6s.  2d.  or  6s.  3d,  in  Sicily !— Refusing  to  bor- 
row where  money  might  be  had,  lays  open  a  new  question, — chang- 
ing a  matter  of  "  practicability  "  into  one  of  policy  ; — and  thence 
arises  the  great  question — of  how  much  importance  is  the  success  of 
the  Spanish  contest  to  Great  Britain? 
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About  die  end  of  1811,  or  beginning  of  1812, 
when  the  Spanish  Government  at  Cadiz  appeared 
labouring  under  many  hardships,  it  is  said  that  addi- 
tional aid  was  recommended  for  the  Spaniards. 
Flatly  refused  as  "  impracticable."  But  equip- 
ments at  length  were  granted  for  100,000  men,  and 
60O,000/.  was  given  in  money.  The  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley  shortly  afterwards  resigned^ — when  the  same 
Minister,  who  had  been  for  years  ringing  changes, 
on  poverty,  distress,  and  "  impracticability,"  lost 
not  an  hour  (after  that  resignation !)  in  voluntarily 
raising  to  a  million  sterling,  the  reluctant  gift  of 
600,000/. ! ! 

I  have  not,  therefore,  been  satisfied  with  assert- 
ing, that  Ministers  spoke  untruths  when  they  called 
these  things  "  impracticable."  In  every  instance  I 
have  referred  to  their  own  acts,  for  the  contradic- 
tion of  their  own  fallacies.  With  a  perverseness  in^ 
separable  from  weak  minds, — or  a  degree  of  jealous 
malice,  characteristic  only  of  wicked  ones, — they 
commenced  by  rejecting  the  plan,  for  the  sake  of 
the  proposer ; — they  finished  by  adopting  it,  when 
they  had  thrown  away  the  time.  What  ought  to 
have  been  a  conviction,  founded  on  reasoning,  de- 
generated into  a  recantation  forced  upon  them  by 
fear ;  so  that  no  measure  was  admitted  to  be  fully 
"  practicable,"  until  it  was  but  half  efficacious. 
One  great  point  must  yet  be  carried ;— -it  is  that 
these  "  Gods"  should  resign  before  they  ruin  us. 
We  shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  such  a  measure  is 
"  impracticable ;" — yet  ere  three  months,  it 
ake  place* — So  much  for  "  practicability." 
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It  has  been  broadly  insisted  on  by  the  present 
Ministers,  that  they  acquiesce  in  every  arrange- 
ment  proposed  by  Lord  Wellington.  This  is,  first, 
a  barefaced — mistake :  secondly,  where  they  have 
graciously  approved  the  plan,  they  have  withheld 
the  means  of  effecting  it.  A  certain  priest,  when 
solicited  for  alms,  devoutly  bestowed — his  blessing. 

To  demonstrate  the  vigour  with  which  the  Spanish 
war  has  bee*n  conducted,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
enumerate  the  annual  sums  which  it  absorbs.  These 
sums,  be  it  remembered,  include  the  subsistence  of 
the  British  army — which  must  go  on  even  in  Eng- 
land, unless  that  army  were  reduced.  It  is,  in  the 
next  place,  our  business  to  examine,  how  the  dif- 
ferent items  have  been  applied ;  otherwise,  prodiga- 
lity may  pass  for  vigour. 

In  searching  for  data,  to  ascertain  the  economy 
of  Ministers,  in  managing  the  immense  resources 
with  which  they  are  entrusted,  we  ought  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  prime  interests  of  the  war  have 
not  been  postponed  to  objects  of  useless  tendency, 
OF  even  of  secondary  value. 

When  the  question  arose  as  to  carrying  on  hostili- 
ties against  Tippoo,  in  the  years  1798-99,  the 
Governor-General  was  informed,  that  "  no  money^ 
"  nor  means  were  forthcoming."  Howdid  the  Noble 
Marquis  act  in  that  awful  crisis  ?  Why,  he  at  once 
suspended  the  very  public  buildings,  with  a  number 
of  projects,  important,  certainly,  but  of  less  urgent 
importance  than  the  war: — so  means  were  found, 
Tippoo  was  annihilated* 
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Let  any  man  inspect  the  charges  for  the  Staff1, — 
the  Barrack  estimates, — the  Ordnance  estimates, — 
the  estimates  of  the  Navy, — -now  overrun  with  neg- 
ligence and  inefficacy, — and  then  put  to  his  own 
judgment  the  simple  question,  how  much  of  these 
disbursements  might  be  profitably  reduced, — how 
much  suspended,  0r  transferred? 

I  cannot  even  allude  to  many  leading  topics  linked 
with  the  protraction  of  the  Spanish  contest, — and 
illustrative  of  a  principle  eternally  just,  that  languid 
warfare  is,  in  the  end,  the  most  burthensome  and 
debilitating  of  any. 

Spain,  indeed,  has  been  out  of  the  question  with 
these  Ministers.  Portugal,  the  foster-child  and  pupil 
of  Great  Britain,  lies  all  but  senseless  in  her  arms. 
The  Portuguese  Government  sinks  under  embarrass- 
ments, which,  if  removed  when  first  pointed  out,, 
might  have  eventually  relieved  us  from  the  subsidy, 
— but  which,  accumulating  rapidly  from  year  to 
year,  have  spread  into  all  the  departments.  The 
Portuguese  army  has  fallen  to  a  state  of  decay,  long 
foretold,  but  never,  even  in  thought,  averted.  It 
is  weaker  now  than  in  181O,  and  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  half  its  nominal  and  stipulated 
numbers. 

Two  millions  have  been  voted  in  1812,  as  a  fund 
for  army  extraordinaries, — and  three  millions  have 
been  granted  by  a  vote  of  credit, — thus  placing  in 
the  hands  of  Ministers,  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  five 
unappropriated  and  unaccounted  millions.  One  fifth 
of  that  sum  advanced  last  year,  with  only  ten  tliou- 
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sand  additional  troops,  would  have  rendered  us  mas- 
ters of  the  Pyrenees. 

Yet  these  shallow  and  supercilious  courtiers,  so 
blind  to  every  evil  anticipated  by  their  late  colleague 
— so  tardy  and  torpid  in  its  cure — modestly  describe 
that  Cabinet  as  unanimous,  in  which  his  continuance 
had  served  no  other  purpose,  than  to  render  him 
hopeless  of  carrying  what  he  approved — and  respon- 
sible for  much  of  what  he  censured. 

Not  less  blind  to  the  wants  of  Lord  Wellington, 
than  to  the  proposals  of  his  brother,  they,  with  equal 
decency,  gazette  themselves  partners  of  that  unri- 
valled officer,  and  tax  the  reprehension  of  their  own 
blunders,  as  if  it  had  been  levelled  against  him. 

Nor  can  they  bring  forward  the  reluctance  of  their 
Prince,  to  palliate  their  offences  against  Spanish  li- 
berty, as  they  had  used  the  "  conscience  of  the 
"  King,"  to  justify  the  expatriation  of  the  Irish 
Catholic.  The  English  nation  ought  to  know,  that 
his  Royal  Highness  *  the  Prince  Regent  has,  in  all 

*  There  is  another  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  to  whom  the 
public  service,  and  the  cause  of  Spain,  are  deeply  indebted  at  this 
moment.  Whatever  reason  there  may  be  to  condemn  the  slow  and 
inadequate  resolutions  of  Ministers,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  the 
warmest  admiration  from  the  zeal,  promptitude,  and  energy,  with 
which  the  measures  of  Government  are  executed  by  the  office  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief;  and  by  all  the  de- 
partments under  his  control.  Never  were  troops  forwarded  to  their 
destination  (when  once  authorised)  with  more  dispatch, — more  per- 
fect in  condition,  discipline,  and  appointment, — or  more  effective 
for  instant  service,  than  those  which  have  been  ordered  to  join  Lord 
Wellington,  from  under  the  eye  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  atten- 
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the  bearings  of  our  foreign  and  military  policy,  more 
especially  in  relation  to  Spain,  proved  his  strong 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  honour  and  substan- 
tial interests  of  his  empire,  by  displaying  on  both 
the  most  enlightened  views,  and  by  strenuously 
urging  a  system  of  measures,  the  best  framed  and 
qualified  to  promote  them.  But  in  the  Royal 
station,  no  human  faculties  can  stimulate  or  cor- 
rect the  tools  of  office.  Frederick  of  Prussia,— the 
Emperor  Joseph, — men  of  rare  endowment  and  la- 
borious habit,  tried  the  experiment  and  failed.  The 
choice  of  Ministers  is  the  most  we  can  desire  of  a 
Monarch, — himself,  at  last,  the  real  sufferer,  when 
his  election  falls  on  the  unworthy. 

But  it  is  not  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the 
Peninsula,  that  we  are  to  confine  our  estimate  of 
those  calamities,  which  flow  from  the  prolongation 
of  the  Spanish  contest.  We  are  constrained  to  reckon, 
amongst  its  positive  evils,  the  loss  of  those  conse- 
quences which  might,  and  would  have,  resulted, 
from  a  greater  portion  of  spirit  in  the  instruments, 
on  whom  the  prosecution  of  it  has  devolved.  When 
we  ask  why  the  labours  and  the  powers  of  Lord 
Wellington  are  still  chained  down  to  the  fortresses 
of  the  Ebro,  we  can  justify  the  inquiry  no  better 
than  by  asserting,  that  there  is  a  distant  quarter 
which  loudly  demands  his  presence.  The  people  of 
England  are  already  satisfied  that  the  Spanish  con- 
flict ought  to  have  been  laid  at  rest,  in  time  to  re- 

tioii  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  this  first  of  military  duties,  has,  mor* 
than  once,  it  is  said,  been  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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forge  our  thunders  for  the  North  of  Europe.  No- 
foreign  General  should  there  be  suffered  to  counter- 
act or  betray  the  British  arms,- — no  auxiliary  object 
to  neutralize  their  importance, — no  Russian  interest 
to  consume  our  strength.  Second  in  magnitude  only 
to  the  relief  of  the  Peninsula,  stand  the  resurrection 
of  Hanover  from  the  dead, — and  the  acquisition  of 
Zealand  to  the  empire. 

It  is  needless  to  re-open  the  former  en'terprize 
against  Copenhagen.  To  my  mind,  this  brief  reflec- 
tion is  conclusive  ;  that,  from  geographical  position!, 
and  physical  inferiority,  Denmark  must  belong  to 
Great  Britain,  or  to  France.  Honouring,  there- 
fore,  him  who  secured  her  fleet,  I  would  have  hang- 
ed the  Minister  who  let  go  the  island.  But,  how* 
ever  that  question  may  have  been  solved  by  Casuists, 
the  qualms  of  conscience,  one  would  suppose,  are 
by  this  time  abated;  and  the  erection  of  hostile 
Zealand,  into  an  English  province,  might  now,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  meet  no  farther  scruples  than  such  as 
would  naturally  arise  from  a  comparison  between  the 
value,  and  the  "  practicability,"  of  the  object.  Look 
where  Zealand  is  placed  upon  the  map  ; — how  she 
commands  the  Baltic,  and  impends  over  Germany  ! 
How  impregnable  as  a  British  fortress !  What  a 
shelter  for  our  fleets  !  What  an  emporium  for  our 
commerce !  How  prepared  her  numerous*  and  war- 
like population,  to  blend  their  rights,  their  interests, 
and  their  arms,  with  those  of  Englishmen  !  What  a 

*  Zealand  contains  above  500,000  inhabitants. 
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remote  theatre  still  occupies  the  cares  and  the  le- 
gions of  Buonaparte !  Zealand  was  conquered  by 
20,OOO  men  : — the  Ministers  who  have  taken  a  lease 
of  the  Spanish  war,  might  now  have  had  Lord  Wei* 
lington  and  40,00$  men,  to  spare  for  that  easy  and 
inestimable  work.  Ministers  complain  of  Vetus,  as 
a  libeller!  what,  then,  are  those  deeds,  of  which  the 
record  is  a  libel  ? 

Dearly  does  the  British  merchant  now  atone  for 
that  jealousy  with  which  it  was  the  earliest  lesson  of 
his  counting-house,  to  regard  the  Electorate  of  Han- 
over. Well  understood,  that  lost  and  depreciated 
region,  childishly  railed  at  as  a  burthen  upon  Great 
Britain,  would  have  served  at  all  times  as  a  sinew  of 
her  strength,— and  of  late,  as  the  main  channel  of 
her  prosperity.  To  me  there  is  nothing  in  folly  more 
contemptible,  or  in  madness  more  amazing,  than 
that  a  country  so  abundant  in  resources, — so  framed 
for  improvement, — with  a  maritime  frontier  profuse 
in  the  facilities  of  extension,  wealth,  and  independ- 
ence,— alive  with*  a  loyal  and  martial  race,  the 
springs  of  national  greatness, — that  such  a  country, 
so  endowed  by  Providence — the  wedding-gift  of  the 
Brunswick  to  his  Imperial  Bride — should  be  scoffed 
at  as  a  piece  of  unproductive  lumber, — suspected  as  a 
pledge  of  discord  and  of  indigence, — or  cast  away, 
like  a  poisoned  garment,  whose  touch,  neither* 
strength  nor  heroism  could  outlive. 

*  Hanover  contains  more  than  1,000,000  of  souls  ;  its  population, 
wi^h  that  of  Zealand,  is  equal  to  the  census  of  North  Britain. 
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But  Hanover,  since  the  shackles  were  imposed 
upon  European  commerce,  has  increased  in  value 
an  hundredfold.  Formerly  respectable  in  herself* 
she  might,  many  years  ago,  have  been  invested  with 
a  new  faculty, — that  of  maintaining  beyond  the  arts 
of  despotism  to  intercept,  the  communication  be- 
tween England  and  the  whole  of  the  German  mar- 
kets. In  the  first  character  she  was  so  obstinately 
discarded,  that  in  the  latter  she  has  excited  few  other 
sensations  than  of  vague,  and  stupid,  and  imbecile 
regret.  But  while  British  industry  sustains  in  the 
loss  of  the  Electorate  a  wound  so  painful ;  the  con- 
quest of  Zealand  would  ensure  its  restoration,  and 
the  moral  state  of  Germany  has  long  invited  the  en- 
terprize.  Had  a  more  active  prosecution  of  the 
Spanish  war  enabled  Lord  Wellington  and  his  vic- 
torious army  to  land  in  either  of  these  noble  pro- 
vinces, an  insurrection,  universal  over  the  Continent, 
would  have  amply  indemnified  us  for  that  contempt, 
with  which  Sweden  and  Austria  have  openly  treated 
the  present  directors  of  our  counsels.  A  Cabinet 
which  finds  itself  put  in  Coventry  by  the  wrorld, 
should  at  least  assume  the  proper  energies  of  an  out- 
cast; and  by  the  fears  which  it  inspired,  retaliate  on 
the  detestation  of  mankind.  Spurned  by  Austria, 
fresh  vigour  on  behalf  of  Spain  might  have  redeemed 
the  credit  of  Ministers  in  the  South  ; — bantered  by 
Sweden,  the  North  was  still  before  them.  But 
through  all  extremities  of  time  and  space— rthrough- 
out  the  vast  range  of  omission  and  of  action — such 
names,  in  such  offices,  compose  a  living  "  libel "  o* 

xs 
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this  country  —  their  history,  a  lampoon  upon  them- 
selves. 

I  shall  add  but  little  to  the  Regent's  Ministers. 
My  charges  against  them  are  national  charges  —  - 
open,  direct,  and  unquestioned.  One  word  of 
private  memoir,  or  of  personal  imputation,  has 
never  disgraced  my  pen.  My  applause  of  Marquis 
Wellesley,  is  for  his  public  conduct;  and  my  solici- 
tude for  his  return  to  a  public  station,  is  borne  out 
by  a  reference  to  services  already  performed.  Mi- 
nisters, not  daring  to  grapple  either  with  my  argu- 
ments or  my  facts,  bring  complaints,  by  way  of 
diversions,  against  the  noble  Marquis.  That  u  these 
cc  letters  are  libels,  written  under  his  sanction,  against 
"  his  own  protectors;  —  that  I  make  the  noble  Mar- 
"  quis,  in  a  public  newspaper,  appeal  to  his  own  con- 
"  fidential  agents,  in  foreign  courts,  thereby  forget- 
"  ting  the  dignity  of  a  statesman  ;  —  that  they  defy 
"  me  to  show  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  Courts,,  any  in- 
"  stance  of  disgust  at  his  resignation,  or  of  coldness 
<c  towards  the  present  Ministers;  —  that  the  sending 
"  the  Russian  fleet  to  England,  is  a  proof!  —  of  the 
"  confidence  of  foreigners  in  this  Ministry  ;  —  that 
*c  they  trust  Lord  Wellesley  will  have  sense  enough 
"  to  suppress  such  writers  for  the  future—  but  that 
"  they  suppose  he  will  take  refuge  in  a  public  dis- 
"  avowal  —  for  that  Vetus  has  been  disavowed  before, 
"  and  probably  may  be  so  again  ;—  finally,  that 

although    the    Editor  of  '  The   Times"    may  not 

know  where  Vetus  gets  his  intelligence,  they  (the 

Ministers!)  do. 
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From  first  to  last — "  from  the  egg  to  the  apple" — 
the  whole  of  these  assertions,  comments,  and  ex- 
pectations, are  ridiculous,  presumptuous,  impudent, 
and  untrue.  I  have  before  declared, — and  if  Mi- 
nisters know  the  contrary,  let  them  state  the  fact, — 
that  "  the  Nobleman  in  question  has  neither  control 
"  nor  authority  over  my  actions."  Being  called 
successively  his  relative  and  his  pensioner,  I  solemnly 
denied  all  relationship  with  him— and  all  obligation  to 
him.  Abiding  by  these  statements,  in  their  fullest 
force,  I  now  add  that  he  is  neither  my  confidential 
adviser,  nor  my  personal  friend : — that  so  far  from 
these  letters  being  sanctioned  by  Lord  Wellesley,  he 
has  never  in  any  instance,  nor  by  any  human  means, 
(unless  he  may  have  stolen  into  "  The  Times " 
Printing-office)  been  privy  to,  or  had  cognizance  of, 
one  line  or  one  sentence  under  my  signature,  before 
they  issued  from  the  press; — and  for  this,  you,  Sir, 
can  vouch : — that  instead  of  his  directly  or  indi- 
rectly encouraging  those  attacks  which  for  the  sake  of 
my  country,  and  in  the  pious  determination  to  redress 
her  grievances,  I  have  levelled,  and  may  level,  at 
some  of  the  Curiosities  in  this  Cabinet,  I  have  learned 
from  many  quarters,  of  Lord  Wellesley  "  being 
"  severely  hurt,  at  the  lashings  given  to  his  friend 
"  Lord  Liverpool — for  whom  he  could  never  cease 
"  to  entertain  a  warm  regard  and  kindness." 

"  The  Times"  has  already  put  an  extinguisher  on 
the  reproach  of  Ministers  having  "  protected"  the 
Noble  Marquis.  If  they  screened  him  $s  a  delin- 
quent they  are  partners  in  the  guilt.  If  he  were 
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not  a  delinquent  (if!!) — to  whom  is  he  obliged? 
What  it  is  to  have  a  smattering  of  logic!* 

The  trash,  about  their  knowing  the  source  of  my 
intelligence, — about  committing  confidential  agents, 
&c.  is  utterly  beneath  my  scorn.  The  dishonesty 
of  the  clerks,  in  their  other  charges,  is  exceeded 
by  their  folly  in  this.  Do  they  gravely  flatter  them- 
selves with  having  skill  sufficient,  to  provoke  me 
into,  a  disclosure  of  my  own  secrets  ?  Or  do  they 
mean  to  give  currency  to  a  very  old  whisper,  by 
signing  and  registering  their  formal  confession,  that 
what  is  notorious  in  every  Court  upon  the  Continent, 
their  agents  are  the  last  to  hear.  I  accept,  though 
without  either  pride  or  gratitude,  their  awkward  evi- 
dence to  the  accuracy  of  my  foreign  information. 

They  call  upon  me  to  prove  in  what  manner  and 
by  what  act,  the  Continental  Powers  have  shewn 
a  disgust  at  these  Ministers.  I  repeated  the  very 
expressions  used  by  foreign  Princes  and  statesmen  ; 
and  I  inferred  that  they  would  act  consistently  with  I 

*  Instead  of  Mr.  FOR  and  Lord  Grey  thinking  Lord  Wellesley'i 
condu«t  of  his  Indian  government  "  nefarious"— and  instead  of 
his  being  protected  by  Ministers — 1st.  Mr.  Fox  gave  no  opinion 
at  all — 2d.  Lord  Grey  never  interfered — 3d.  If  Lord  W.  was  at 
all  protected;  it  was  by  his  Brother  Sir  Arthur  W. —  (an  incom- 
petent Judge — and  a  dealer  in  untruths!)  and  by  Lord  Temple — 
the  representative  of  the  Grenvilles — who  took  the  lead  in  his 
defence. — 4<th.  The  only  Minister  who  spoke  was  Lord  Castlereagh 
— himself,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  a  party  to  all 
the  transactions— and  avowing  himself  to  be  so.~5th.  Out  of  near 
500  Members  attending  Parliament,  the  highest  division  against 
OLord  W.  was  21 !—  So  much  for  the  persons  who  protected  him— - 
and  so  much  for  his  want  of  protection! 
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their  declarations,  by  not  acting  at  all,  with  -a 
Ministry  whom  they  despised.  What  conformity 
more  precise  than  between  the  event  and  this  pre- 
diction? What  stronger  demonstration  than  the 
negative,  which  proves  itself? 

But  the  deposit  of  a  Russian  fleet  in  England,  it 
"  a  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  Russia  iu 
ic  these  conjurers  !"  It  certainly  does  afford  a  satis. 
factory  conclusion,  that  when  Great  Britain  is  at 
peace,  and  France  at  war  with  Alexander,  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  would  prefer  an  ally  to  an  enemy,  as 
guardian  or  Port  Admiral  of  his  ships ; — it  farther 
bespeaks  a  liberal  confidence  that  the  English  nation 
would  not  suffer  the  most  worthless  Cabinet  to  be- 
tray  a  solemn  and  friendly  trust ; — nay,  it  supposes 
an  Administration  of  Saints  to  have  duly  weighed 
the  eighth  Commandment.  Whoever  accused  Lord 
Liverpool  of  being  a  thief? — Are  there  but  two 
trades  acknowledged  in  this  country — so  that  he? 
who  is  not  a  pick-pocket,  must  of  course  be  a  States- 
man ?  The  present  of  a  snuff-box  we  shall  next  hear 
of,  as  a  document  evincing  the  most  unreserved  po- 
litical "  confidence  "  and  admiration. 

Few,  I  trust,  who  read  the  Letters  of  VETUS,  will 
be  surprised  at  Ministers  announcing  their  hope, 
"  that  Lord  Wellesley  will  in  future  have  sense 
u  enough  to  suppress  such  writers."  Giving  am  pie  faith 
to  the  sincerity  of  this  their  adjuration,  I  shall  keep 
my  temper  while  I  hint  to  them,  that  an  indepen- 
dent writer  is  not  so  easily  muzzled,  as  an  obsequious 
Clerk,  or  under  Secretary  in  Downing-street :— and 
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that  highly  as  I  revere  the  public  character  of  the 
Noble  Marquis,  his  Lordship  and  Lord  Liverpool 
may,  with  equal  confidence,  assume  the  right  of 
dictating  what  Vetus  shall  publish  or  suppress. 

After  these  declarations  it  may  be  superfluous  to 
add,  that  I  never  have,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  been 
avowed  or  disavowed  by,  or  connected  with,  the 
Noble  Marquis.  To  public  spirit,  to  honour,  and 
to  justice,  all  interwoven  with  a  great  political  name* 
I  pay,  as  a  tribute,  rny  disavowal  of  Lord  JVellesley. 
There  are  many  who  know  me,  and  who  will  one  day 
join  in  a  chorus  of  laughter  at  the  deep  speculations 
of  such  adepts.  I  dismiss  them  for  the  present  with 
this  salutary  lesson,  that  they  confine  their  para- 
graphs  to  argument,  however  hopeless.  Should  their 
evil  genius  betray  them  into  personality— the  pu- 
nishment they  provoke  will  be  more  piercing  than 
ridicule ;  and  to  them,  at  least,  more  intolerable 
than  contempt. 

VETUS. 


THE   END. 


C.  ;'aWwia,  Prir.tcr, 
Ufc'w  liridge-strcf  t»  London, 
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